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LA DECADENCE DU THEATRE ANGLAIS 

(1897) 
Dans man. dernier article j'ai parl^ de riiivasion du th^atxe 
anglais par le genre caf6-conoert, et insist^ sur ce fait que — en 
dehors de quelques auteurs en renom — la majority des hommes 
de lettres abandonne la rampe pour cultiver le roman et le jour- 
nalisme. 

C'etait dire que le theatre anglais est en plein d6clin, aprfes 
une renaissance fort courte. 

En 1889 il y eut en eflFet des indices qui firent croire un in- 
stant que le repertoire allait subir un heureux changement. On 
donna la premiere pi^ce analytique de Pinero (The Profiigaie); 
Ibsen fit son apparition parmi les ovations des jeunes et les 
hu^es de la vieille garde ; les bouffonneries salves (et souvent 
malpropres) du boulevard parisien durent finalement faire place 
k des pi^s indigenes; bref, le petit monde du theatre d^ploya 
une activity belliqueuse de forteresse en mobilisation ! 

Le beau reve, h€las ! ne dura pas. „Qui trop embrasse, mal 

etreint." On s^^tait imaging que le public ^tait converti, qu'il 

acceptait des pieces a th^e, et on Ten accabla jusqu'a ce qu'il en 

ftt rassasi^ et criat grace. Et lorsque enfin M* John Hare, le 

directeur archi-conservateur du Garrick-th^atre, conquis par la 

I nouvelle ecole, repr6senta Mrs, Lessingham, de George Fleming, 

un de ces succ^s d'estime qui sont pis que des fours ^atants, 

1 il donna ainsi le coup de grace au „mouvement nouveau." 

i D'ailleurs^ la critique vieux jeu avait, dfes le commencement, 

I fait une guerre acham6e k la pi^ k th^se, a Ibsen, au theatre 

I indep^idant, ne parlait que de „turpitudes, d*immoralit6 et d*in- 

I dances". La virulence d'un tel langage parvint k efFrayer le 

I publijiqui d^laissa alors le th6itre en faveur dui music-hall. La 

I critique des jeunes, lesJ Archer, les Shaw, les Walkley et autres 

I combattirent vaillamment pour leur cause; mais, que pouvaient- 
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2 LA DECADENCE DU THEATRE ANGLAIS. 

ils centre les bombes meurtri^res du Daily Telegraph et les 
filches empoisonn^es du 'parti pris du Standard? Ce n'est 
pas le critique qui gouveme le public, mais le tirage du journal ; 
et, malheureusement, la nouvelle 6cale 6tait en minorit6. 

Or, d^s que les jeunes furent mis en d6route, le theatre ne 
gagna plus d'argent, ce pendant que le music-ball faisait bonne 
ch^re. 

Get ^tat de chose ne pouvait continuer, et quelques directeurs 
durent, pour 6viter la mine, prendre le parti d'imiter Texemple 
donn^ par la Gaiety , etmont^rent des spectacles composes de tous 
les ^l^ments du caf6-concert. Ce fut une r^ussite. A un moment 
donn<6, pajs moins de hint theatres avaient au programme des 
„com^dies musicales", pour la plupart um melange navrant de 
paroles b^betes ou inconvenantes, de petite musique fr^quem- 
ment emprunt^e ^ droite et a gauche, et d'un ^talagp de charmes 
f^minins qui indique suffisamment quelle ^tait la port^e du 
spectacle, car le public anglais, tres prude quand il s'agit de 
questions serieuses, tolfere et applaudit les allusions douteuses 
et les sous-entendus Equivoques, pourvu qu'ils soient voiles d'un 
masque comique. Et ces memes critiques, qui avaient 6reint6 Ib- 
sen et les sien3 qui osaient traiter dans leurs drames de la ques- 
tion sexuelle, ont acclam6 ces comedies musicales ou les m^res 
n*hEsitent point h. conduire leurs filles et se livrent k des con- 
vulsions de rire, qui ont pour but de dissimuler une legitime 
rougeur!... 

Maintenant le genre bouffon a atteint son apogee, comme 
jadi5 TEmpire Romain croulait EcrasE du poids d'une gloire 
trop lourde. 

Les directeurs qui exploitaient la com^die musicale ont com- 
mis la meme erreur que les jeunes ont commise avant eux : le 
public ne veut plus des balivemes pour lesquelles on demandait 
son argent, et voila les comedies musicales aux abods. 

En meme temps, les theatres sErieux ont puisE leur repertoire 
dans le genre romantique; ils ont adapts des romans,, genre 
Weyman et Hope, qui ont €t€ fort appr^ci^s du public, grace k 
lem- forme tapageuse, et k grand spectacle. On a aussi repris de 
vieilles pieces de Robertson et cherch6 des m^lodrames en 
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LA DECADENCE DU THEATRE ANGLAIS. 3 

France et en Amerique, et comme la source des autews in- 
digenes tarissait, on s'est souvenu tout k coup d'un grand auteur 
frangais d'il y a vingt-cinq ans, dont la f^condit^ ^tait sans bor- 
nes, Alexandre Dumas p^re. Et c'est ainsi, malgr6 les procla- 
mations bruyantes des bons critiques qui pr6tendirent que 
TAngleterre n'avait que faire des auteurs Strangers, que le 
repertoire frangais s'est install^ en maitre, en ce pays ou Tauteur 
le plus populaire aujourd'hui est incoritestablement le grand 
Dumas. 

Et ce ne sont point les directeurs qui Tont d^couvert. Les 
directeiu^ se garderaient bien de d^couvrir quoi que ce soit; 
ils savent plus ou moins ce qui se passe dans les petits theatres 
du boulevard ; mais les Brieux, lesj de Curel, les Hervieu, les 
Lavedan et les Donnay, aussi bien que les Hauptmann, les 
Halbe, les Hartleben d^Allemagne, les Schnitzler d'Autriche, 
leur sont totalement inconnus, a moins que VEra — le) joiunal 
theatral — ne les en entretienne, ou qu^un pauvre diable d'en- 
thousiaste leur en apporte quelque traduction... qrfils ne trou- 
vent pas le temps de lire ! 

Les directeurs anglais vivent au jour le jour ; seul, M. Alexan- 
der de Saint-James a parfois des pieces siu: le chantier, pretes 
a combler ime lacune ; les autres n'ont ni id^ arret^es, ni 
troupes organisees, ni conseillers intimes qui pourraient les 
tenir au courant de la litt^rature ^trang^re et lire pour eux les 
ceuvres originales et int^ressantes. 

Le directeur, qui est trap souvent Tacteur principal de son 
theatre, est trop affair^ pour ^tudier Tart ; il ^tudie son role, sa 
caisse et svirtout ses relations avec le public, c'est-^-dire la re- 
clame; il promet mille choses et n'eo retient gu^re, M. Beer- 
bohm Tree en tete. II a la deplorable habitude d'annonoer monts 
et merveilles dans les entrefilets qu'il envoie aux courri6ristes, 
et a une foi absdue en la pifece qu'il choisit ;* et, quand, a la 
premiere, il est av^r^ que cette pi^ce n'est qu'un fiasco, oui que 
brusquement la recette baisse, il ne se trouve rien pour re- 
nouveler le programme*. 

Et voili pourquoi Dumas a et^ ressuscit6. M. Grtmdy, son 
trfes habile adaptateur, a introduit Un mariage sous Louis XV, 
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4 LA piCADENCE DU THEATRE ANGLAIS. 

au Haymarket, a \m moment ou les directeurs etaient en de- 
tresse autour des debris d'lme pi^ce qu'ils avaient essays de 
monter et k laquelle Us avaient d0 renoncer. Une autre fois, 
M. Grundy fufj Tange sauveur de M. Tree en lui donnant Ma- 
demoiselle de Belle-Isle, quand celui-ci, au milieu du jubil6, ne 
savait que faire apr^s la debacle de The Seats of the MigJUy, 
dont j*ai d6jk parl6. 

En r^sum6, voici ou nous en sommes : les producteurs indi- 
genes presque nuls ; la plupart de nos grands theatres aliment^s 
par les maitres frangais et les disparus; les petities sc^es enva- 
hies par des bouffonneries douteuses ou les insanity de la 
„Com6die musicale" et les larmes de crocodiles du m^lodrame. 
Cest — force nous est de le reconnaitre — TapotWose hon- 
teuse et d^gradante du syst^e commercial. 
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L'EDUCATION DE L'ACTEUR. 

Puisque la saison th^trale n'est pas oommenc^e, parlons un 
peu des acteurs. 

S'il y a quelque malice, il n'y a nuUe exag^ration k dire qu'une 
grande partie de nos acteurs ne sont entr^s au th^itre qu'apr^s 
avoir essay^ en vain d'autres metiers, et n'apportent k la scene 
d'autre qualite qu'une jolie Hgure et un enthousiasme, provenant 
d'une certaine 6pid6mie qui rfegne actuellement et que Ton pour- 
rait baptiser du nom de theatromania acuta. 

En effet la grande majority des acteursi anglais sont d£nu6s de 
talent, voire m6me d'intelligence; en revanche iis nous exhibent 
une tenue et des mani^res recherch^es auxquelles on n'^it pas 
habitu^ autrefois. C'est qu'ils soitent de la dasse bourgeoise 
aiste ou de la meilleure aristocrade du pays. 

Une ambition colossale doubl6e d'une absolue confiance en 
soi anime toute cette jeunesse d'une ardeur sacr6e. Parfait, si 
cette ambition et cette confiance 6taient renf orc6es par un fonds 
d'educatioo solide, et surtout par des Studies assidues, mais il 
n'en est rien. 

L'acteur an^ais ne travaille qu'k la sc^ne. A ses heures de 
loisir il a autre chose a faire que de se perfectionnei' dans Fart 
de dire et d'6tiidier les beaut^s des rdles cr^6es par les maitres de 
la litt^raturei anglaise, fiangaise et allemande. 

Plus sportsman que( com6dieni, il vit entre le dub et les pue 
o-clock des petites amies et des gens du high life par lesquels ils 
sont tr^s recherch6s et, disons le mot „git6s". Ces messieurs ont 
aussi leurs petites aflFaires „^ c6t6", aflPaires commerdales et fi- 
nandferes bien autrement int6ressanites, parait-il, que les 
cailloux de D^mosth^ne et I'^tude de Fhimianit^. 

J'admets que dans cet 6tat de choses, les circonstances ont 
leur part de responsabilit6. 
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6 l'bducation de l'acteur. 

Les acteurs anglais, a moins d'avoir fait un apprentissage du 
metier dans les troupes de province — vie laborieuse et rotu- 
ri^re, mais 6cole insuf fisante, parce que les representations y sont 
trop lestement pr^par^es — sont condamn^s k jouer intermina- 
blement la meme pi^ce. Les th^ltres de Londres n'ont ni reper- 
toire proprement dit ni troupe, et leur direction, si die a la bonne 
fortune de tenir entrel les mains des ^toiles tels que sir Henry 
Irving, M. Tree^ M. Alexander et tant d'autres, n6glige I'^du- 
cation des jeunes recnies auxquelles elle ne demande que de 
toumer modestement autour des astres sans les edipser. 

Voilk pourquoi rartiste anglais n'est jamais sur du lendemain. • 
Engage pour la sai^on, c'est-k-dire pour la dur^e d^une pi^ce, il 
est rare qu'il se rolrouve en contact avec les memes collogues 
(cela pent arriver cependant, au Lyceum par exemple ou les en- 
gagements de quelques pensionnaires diu"ent pendant ime p^- 
riode proloogee), il ne peut profiter des avantages predeux de 
r„ensemble**, et le fait de jouer la meme pi^ce pendant des 
mois et des mois Fempdche forc^ment de progresser. 

Je sais bien que le mal n'est point propre k Londres. Paris en 
souffre egalement, mais il y a ime difference. La les diplomes 
ont du moins la chanoe de trouver refuge a I'Odeon ou a la 
Comedie, ou ont, de m8me que les acteurs qui n'ont point passe 
par le Conservatoire, la ressource des the&tres d'a cote, et sur- 
tout des theatres permanents de la province, pour atteindre cette 
souplesse et ce don de Tensemble qui sont une partie essentielle 
d!e reducation artistique. Mais id cette education est complete- 
ment negligee. II y a bien quelques eooles theatrales, mais 
dies ne jouissent d'aucune autorite, et leur syst^me est deplora- 
blement defectueux. Nous avons aussi quelques artistes en renom 
qui donnent des lemons de diction, mais ced est plutot du 
dilettantisme que de Tenseignement pratique. 

En somme Tacteur de Tavenir n*a que le choix entre les 
troupes ambulantes de province ou le debut comme figurant 
dims les theatres de Londres,^ odi il esp^re monter petit a petit et 
peniblement k Techelle de la gloire. 

La creation d'un Conservatoire s'impose done. Mais, quelque 
etrange que cela i>araisse, auissitot que ce li^vre est souleve, le 
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l'kducation de l'acteur. 7 

public s'entend pour lui envoyer une bonne balle dans la tJbte, et 
les projets sont abandonnes sous le pr6texte que le Conserva- 
toire de Paris produdt des acteurs frapp^s de la meme estampUle^ 
en ce qu'ils ont une mani^re unique — celle des professeurs — 
qui, outre qu'elle d^tnrit en eux toute fantaisie et tout impr^vu, 
leur donne une diction banale et monotone. 

Rien n'est plus faux. En admettant que les €ihves du Conser- 
vatoire en sortent, exhibant „\aL marque de fabdque'* d'un 
syst^me, cda ne vaut-il pas mieux que s'ils n'avaient ni base 
61^mentaire, ni Education, bref, pas de syst^mc du tout? 

Car tel est le cas, et en ma quality d'ancien, directeur d'une 
entreprise purement artistique, le Thidtre Znde pendant, j'ose dire 
que mon jugement est le fruit de la pratiqie et non d'une thro- 
ne oiseise. 

J'ai eu affaire avec toute soirte dfacteurs ; k des artistes arriv6s 
(hommes et femmes) qui d^siraient faire de Tart et non du me- 
tier (c'est pour cela que chez moi les r61es importants avaient 
des cachets minimes) ; k des debutants cherchant le succ^s avec 
les roles d'Ibsen et le theatre r^aliste; k des tout jeunes — des 
ecoliers a vrai dire — devant lesquels toutes les portes se fer- 
maient a rexception de celle de Vindipendant ; eh. bien, presque 
tous, meme les plus connus, ^taient d'une incroyable lenteur k 
apprendre, k saisir, k approfondir leurs roles. Nous avions des 
repetitions sans nombre, vingt, vingt-cinq, trente; mais pen- 
dant les premieres semaines les artistes ^taient trop occupes k 
trouver leur„position" pour pouvoir graver leurs rdles dans leur 
m6moire, ils ne les savaient que lorsque la repetition g^nerale 
leur battait les flancs; car presque tous avaient ete accoutumes 
a jouer dans des pieces factiaes ou Paction a plus de part que 
la parole, ou dans des pieces classiqueg oii la traditicwi regnait 
supreme. Ce qui leur manquait, en un mot, c'etait moins le 
talent et la bonne volonte que Tintuition artistique dont sont 
doues au beroeau quelques raxes priviiegies, mais dont la plu- 
part sont totalement depourvuis et auxquels aucune education 
n'a suppiee. 

Une autre commune erreur est deproclamer qu'un acteur nait 
un acteur et ne peut etre forme avec Tenseignement. Ce n'est 
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8 L'iDUCATION DE L'ACTEUR. 

gu^re admissible que pour les races latines dont le temperament 
est essentiellement dramatique. Mais pour ce qui conceme les 
peuples germaniques qui ont le sang plus froid et la fantaisie 
plus lente, je parle surtout des Allemands du Nord, des Hoi* 
landaif^ et avant tout des Anglais, je suis d'avis que le th6atro 
doit etre 6tudi6 de fond en* comble comme une science^ parce 
que le don histrionique ne leur est pas inn^, je pourrais m^me — 
h titre d'exception — tirer au pair des acteurs anglais si je ne 
craignais de fatiguer le lecteur et. . . d'exciter des jalousies. Mais 
ces exceptions ne font que confirmer mon dire; je pourrais 
ajouter 'comme demi^re preuve que la scene anglaise ne poss^de 
de nos jours qu'un trag^dien^ Sir Henry Irving, et ne poss^de 
auciHie tragedienne. Mais en voila assez sur un fait indiscutaWe 
et qui s' impose. 

Le theatre anglais restera toujours notoirement inf6rieuir a 
celui d'outre-Manche tant que Teducation des acteurs en restera 
n^glig^e, et que les directeurs ne consentiront point k se pr6oc- 
cuper moins de basses speculations commerciales. 
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UACTEUR-DIRECTEUR. 

Comme, en Angleterre, I'Etat — ce bon dieu des Beaux-Arts — 
s'obstine k refuser des subventions au theatre, celui-ci balance 
entie les soins de Tange-gardien et les artifices du diable. Et il 
y a ceci de curieux : Tange et le diable ne font qu'un. Cest le 
personnage important de racteur-directeur. 

L'acteur-directeur — tels que sir Henry Irving, M. Beerbohm 
Tree, M. George Alexander, M. Forbes Robertson, M. Cyril 
Maude, en un mot la majorite de nos princes du theatre, est 
en g^n6ral un homme qui a de la surface. II a fait son appren- 
tissage d'acteur, en province d'abord, ensuite k Londres oil un 
jour par droit de conquete ou grace a un heureux hasard il de- 
vient cel^bre, t€v616 miraculeusement par une creation nouvelle. 

Le succes en Angleterre — comme un peu partout) d'ailleurs 
— ouvre k deux battants les portes les mieux closes. Uacteur 
arrive au sommet de la gloire y est maintenu par le public ; on 
court apr^s ltd, on se Tarrache — il est recherche comme une 
grande marque sur la carte des vins : les moins connues sont 
peutr^tre les meilleures, mais on he les exige pas. Le puiblic dit 
de son idole comme le Hongrois de son Tokayer: ^Nullum 
vinum nisi Hungaricum" II lui taut monsieur un Tel paroe que 
Monsieur un Tel est une 6toile. 

Or, d^s que „le jour de gloire est arriv6" Tacteur fait tout 
de suite valoir ses pretentions. Son cachet est double, triple, 
voire m^me- d6cupl6, et comme la soif de Tambition est inextin- 
guible, Tacteur, devenu c61^bre, se lasse de briller en second : 
il: ne reconnait ni autre Dieu, ni autre maitre que le public II 
lui faut une maison a lui, des acteurs, im entoiu-age a lui. II 
trouve sans difficult^ un bailleur de fonds. Les sp^culateurs 
th^atraux sont nombreux dans ce pays : on les trouve aussi bien 
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10 l'acteur-directeur. 

parmi les imprimeurs et les savonniers que paxmi les boursiers 
et les petits crev^s. Car le th^atr© est un aimant de premiere 
force, et parmi les gens de fortune qu*il attire il en est qui ne 
sont pouss^s que par le plaisir de fr6quenter les coulisses, 
d'autres par Tespoir de faird jouer des pieces qu'ils out 6crites, 
d'autres enfin, par une „ch^re amie" desireuse de briiler les 
planches. 

L'argent trouv6, TafFaire est moot^ sur un grand pied ; on 
trouve une salle de premier ordre; on engage a droite et k 
gauche des acteurs en renom ; on commande des pieces et des 
adaptations; on incMide les joumaux d'annonces coQteuses; 
on soigne son public et la mise en sc^ne; on est liberal en tout 
point except^ un... mais Texception c'est Taffaire du diable dont 
nous parlerons tout k Theure. 

II est indiscutable que I'acteur-directeua: a fait beaucoup de 
bien : grice k \m la situation sodale de Tacteur en g6n^ral a 6t6 
beaucoup am61ioree. Les theatres qu'il a construits sont les plus 
commodes de TEurope. 

Les amteurs qui, autrefois, n'^taient pas du tooit r6mun^r6s, ou 
^taient pay6s comma des hommes de peine, jauissent mainte- 
nant de droits d'autei]r considerables, et le talent de plusieurs 
d'entre eux f0t rest6 soois le boisseau si Facteur-directeuir, ne 
trouvant pom* lui un beau role, ne Tavait tir6 de robscuxit^. 

L'acteur-directeur a aussi mis un terme au pillage des 6cri- 
vains frangais. II est commergant loyal. II a horreur des affaires 
malpropres ou mesquines : il paye et pay6 bien. Ce n'est pas 
tout : notre ange gardien veut que tout autour de lud soit a la 
hauteur de son exaltation — les auteurs ont des revenus prin- 
ciers; les loges d'artistes sont propres, confortables, et saines 
sous Fancien! regime cTetaienti d'es lieux infects) ; les decors sor- 
tent des mains de peintres de talent;' les costumes — toujours 
foumis par la direction et non aux fraig de 1' artiste — viennent 
des meilleurs maisons ; les meubles, les bibelots, eniin tout ce 
qui compose Tappareil th^atral est exquis de godt et de quality. 
Si monter une pi^ce 6tait Tessentiel de Tart du theatre, la sc^ne 
, anglaise serait la premiere de Tancien monde. 

Malheureusement, toutes ces grandes qualit^s de Pacteur-direc- 
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teur viennent s'^diouer sur les rochers aigus de r^goisme ou — 
si vous le pr^f^rez — de rambition personnelle. Et dans ce nau- 
frage Tange gardien disparait pour se m6tamorpho6eT en diable. 

Sur le portail de tout theatre dirig6 par des acteurs est grav6 
en lettres invisibles : „rEtat, c'est moi ; car tel est moo plaisir^, 
ce qui, traduit et amplifi^, signi&e : , Je suis le maitre de cette 
msdson ; je veux que tout se soumette k ma volenti supreme; je 
veux qu'autour d© moi tout recule pour me mettre en relief." II 
pourrait ajouter : „Je veux aussi que Fhomme qui fait fonction- 
ner la lumiere ^lectrique sur la sc^ne en concentre les rayons 
sur la forme divine de ma persomie/' 

A ce sujet, je vous conterai une petite anecdote qui fera com- 
prendre mieux que des volumes la diablerie de racteur-direc- 
teur. 

C'etait le jour de la r6p^tition g^n^rale da — disons Macbeth, 
au theatre X... Tout marchait h. merveille; on applaudis- 
sait ferme, et Macbeth, bien qu'un peu nerveux, et grossier 
envers les figurants, jouait oomme un Dieu. 

On nageait dans Tespoir d'un triomphe; mais voila que tout 
a coup la machine d^clamatoire s'arrete; im frisson paroourt la 
saJle. Macbeth, furieux, a jet6 par terre sa belle pemique rousse 
qu'il pi6tine avec rage et arrose de larmes, tandig que sa langue 
comme p6trifi6e, se refuse k prof^rer aucune parole... „Qu'y 
a-t-il, cher maitre?... Etes-vous malade?..." s'^crie-t-on de tous 
c6t6s dans la plus grande anxi^te. L'autre ne fait entendre que 
des „hu... hu... hu..." lamentables. On s'inqui^te davantage 
quand Macbeth, les bras au ciel, s'^lanoe dans la direction' des 
coulisses. Enfin il retrouve la parole, et, parmi le ruissellement 
des larmes et les rugissements des sanglots, il explique que le 
mecaniden: ,au lieu de dinger les rayons du magnesium sur son 
visage, les a lances dans un coin desert de la sc^ne!.... 

Ceci est historique, et des plus significatifs. Toute Tinf^riorit^ 
du syst^me, tout le mal est d6voil6, par ce petit potin de cou>- 
lisses. Et je pourrais en citer bien d'autres. Chez un tel les ac- 
temrs sont avertis par le r^gisseur qu'ils ne doivent jamais se 
placer au milieu de la sc^ne quand le „chef ' a la parole. Chez • 
un autre les dames sont pri^s de veiller a ce que leurs toilettes 
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n*6dipsent pas T^clat de ceile de la directrice. Chez xm troi- 
sieme tous les r61es sont raccouicis pour faire ressortir celtd du 
directeur. Chez tous, Tacteur est non son propre maitre mais 
moralement Tesclave du patron. 
Ce n*est pas tout. 

Je ne dirai pas grand'chose sur le fait que racteur-directeur 
est devenue un objet de reclame, comiae tel produit recom- 
maiid6. C'est le inal de I'age, et si nous trouivons ridicule de 
lire dans les joumaux les faits et gestes de messieurs les ac- 
teurs et de mesdaroes les actricses dans la vie priv6e, la masse 
savoure ces niaiseries. 

Passe encore que I'acteur-directeur fasse des allocutions (sou- 
vent fort sottes) aii) public, le soir de la premifere, et ose m^me 
prononcer a haute voix un jugement avant la critique qu^il a 
invitee ; passe encore qu'il s^me lui-m6me uni peur partout sa 
propre opinion sur des questions de tout genre, et qu'il pose, 
apres un copieux diner, poui:< le grand Lama de tous les artSL Ces 
petites vari^t^s sont plutot amusantes que nuisibles. Mais de 
toute la puissance de mes poumons, je proteste centre oe fait 
que Tacteur-directeur ait Taudace de fouler I'art au pied pour 
s'^lever soi-m$me sur ses mines. 
Voilk le diable dans toute sa malice. 
Et ce diable ne respecte ni la situation, ni la peisonnalit^ des 
autres. 

II imprime sur les affiches son nom en lettres 6normes et miro- 
bolantes, et odui de I'auteur en caract^res minuscules. II ordonne 
aux auteurs vivants de lui teire les pieces sur mesure, et de- 
grade les artistes au rang de tailleurs dont le r61e est de Te faire 
valoir. II s'empare des oeuvres des morts qu'il fait taillader, 
remouler, diss^quer, afin de briller seul sur la grande scfene vide 
ou peupl^ede mannequins inoffensifs, et n'accueille aucun jeune 
a! moins qu'il ne soit I'humble foumisseur de beaux r61es pour 
Sa Majest6. 

II me serait facile de continuer ma diatribe, mais k quoi 
bon?... Le diagnostic est complet. 

Et quand on viendra me dire que Tacteuiwlirecteur est un mal 
n6cessaire, qu'il est k plaindre plus quf^ bl^mer, puisqu'il est la 
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victime des circonstances, et doit, pour vivre, 6tre commergant 
avant tout, je repondrai d'abord : En quoi liri faut-il vivre sous 
la double forme d'ange gardien et de diable? Puis en terminant, 
je lateral pour la oenti^me fois que tant que le th6atre anglais 
sera en proie au commerce, il ne pourra gravir les marches du 
trone de I'Empire de Tart. 



I 
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LE PUBLIC 

Le public anglais est bon enfant. On pourrait meme dire qu'il 
est enfant, car son education artistique est fort 61ementaire. Nos 
habitues du theatre ne sont aucunement exigeants ; ils se laissent 
guider par la presse et ensorceler par la beaute de la mise en 
sc^ne ; ils ant le carsictere ind^cis et par cela m^me influen9able 
au plus haut degr6. 

Le public peut etre divise en trois categories tr^s distinctes : 
d'abord le spectateur critique qui a beaucoup vu et a lu davan- 
tage ; enstdte le spectateur „a la fortune du pot", c'est-k-dire la 
grande majorite, qui s'amuse tant bien que mal pour son ar- 
gent ; enfin le spectateur „digestif ' pour qui le th^itre est ce 
que le pr^ est aux ruminants. 

Le spectateur expert — ou mieux le spectateur critique — 
fr^quente les stalles comme repr^sentant de la presse, et surtout 
le parterre et les premiers rangs de la galerie lore des soirs de 
premieres. S'il est joumaliste il se tait pendant la representation, 
ou se moque de la pi^e et dies mterpr^tes k voix basse, en at- 
tendant d'exprimer a haute voix, dans son journal, oe qu'il pense. 
S'il appartient au public payant qui a fait la queue aux portes 
du theatre pendant plusieurs heures, et souvent d^s Taube, il 
prononce son verdict bruyamment a la fin du dernier acte, ap- 
plaudit quand il est satisfait, et conspue sans reserve s'il trouve 
qu'il n'en a pas pour son argent. Cependant (je parle dul public 
du parterre et de la galerie), il a le coeur tendre ; il aime k en- 
courager les jeunes ; il appr6cie les efforts faits pour lui donner 
des nouveauit6s natiooales ou emprunt^es k Tetranger, et il s'ab- 
stient de manifester, meme cootre les acteurs, lorsqu'il comprend 
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que ceux-ci se trompent k force de vouloir trop bien faire. 

Mais il fut un temps ou souvent il a manifest^ oontre les 
^fours'' de certains auteurs connus qui travaillent k la „va t'faire 
fiche'', dans le but unique de gagner de Targent 

Dans ce temps-la, surtout lorsque le Playgoers Club 6tait une 
soci^t6 militante dont tous les membres ^taient animus du feu 
sacr6, les spectateurs du parterre et des g^eries ont fait grand 
bien. Grioe ^'eux Ibsen devint possible; grsLce a euK aussi 
M. Pinero put* nous presenter La seconde Tanqueray^ une forte 
pUule pour les prudes et les fauK bonshommes de ce pays; 
et Mr. Jones plusieurs pieces dans lesquelles certaines moeurs 
anglaises furent vigoureusement flagell^es. 

Malheureusement le spectateur critique devient de plus en 
plus rare. La jeune garde a vieilli; elle est devenue „respec- 
table'' et ais6e; elle a desert^ le parterre et le paradis pour s'en 
foncer dans les fauteuils. II y a bien encore quelques enthou- 
siastes qui applaudissent, crient, ou huent tour a tour ; mais 
Tesprit de corps d'antan s'est envole, et Topposition d'hier a fait 
place a la disapprobation silencieujse et froide de I'age m<ir. II 
estt certain que les recrues venues pour remplir les rangs vides 
ne poss^dtent ni le courage ni le feu sacr6 de leurs pr^d^ces- 
sein^. 

Cest pouiquoi les premieres k Londres n'ont plus aucune 
importance. Les directeurs agissent k leur guise — bien ou mal. 
lis soot siirs d'avoir die belles premieres, car les billets de 
faveur (qui sont notre claque) envahissent tout et, faute d*orga- 
nisation, le spectateur critique voit son autorit6 englouitie dans 
le brouhaha d'applaudisseurs quand meme. Et depuisi que Top- 
position raisonnable a cess^ d'exister, , le theatre anglais est 
tombe dans le neant de Finsignifiance* 



Le spectateur „k fortune du pot" fait le bonheur et le mal- 
heur du theatre anglais. 11 appartient k toutes les classes, mais 
surtout a celle des induistriiels, des commer9ants et des „bons 
provindaux^' qui cherchent k tuer dans la grand'ville le mortel 
ennui de leur existence provinciale. 
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Ce monde-li est goulu. II appr^cie tout ce qu*il paye et, plus 
il paye, plus il est content. II est le partisan fidMe du directeur, 
tel un ivrogne de son mastroquet. II n'a aucun savoir, aucune 
connaissance artistique. S'il lit sur Taffiche que Ton donne oa 
une com^die ou une boufifonnerie, il rit ; si au contraire, c'est wi 
drame ou m^lodrame, il pleure, soupire, fait des grimaces indi- 
quant ses Amotions; et si on lui sert des corsages tr^ d^colle- 
c6s, des mots epic6s et des couplets a „doiible entendre" — 
comme on dit ici — oh ! alors, il nage dans la joie ! car ceci lui 
est une occasion de godter le fruit d^fendu sans risquer son 
paradis. 

Le spectateur „k la fortune du pot" est indirectement res- 
ponsable de la retrogradation du th^tre anglais; il prends ton- 
tes les vessies pour des lantemes; racteur-directeur, environn4 
de Taur^ole de la r6clame, est son Allah, et le critique influent 
("e sa feuille locale est son prophete. Entre ces deux sortes de 
spectateurs Tart du theatre fait banqueroute. 



II nous reste le spectateur digestif. Pour ce dernier je n'ai 
point de tendresse. A lui seul il fait plus de tort quel le fau- 
bourien sans gofit, le provincial goulu et le paysan illettre r6unis. 
II est d'une influence detestable, tandis qu'il derrait etre le r6- 
gen^rateur de notre theatre. II appartient au meilleur monde. II 
est bien ^lev^. II a voyag^, lui, vecu, et a par consequent Tau- 
torite vouiue pour faire du theatre une institution educatrioe, 
sacr^e pour ainsi dire, ainsi qu/il Ta pu voir en Franoei et en 
AUemagne. Mais, k tous les points de vue, il abuse de sa su- 
periorite. La maison d'art n'est pour lui qu'une esp^ce de 
beuglant o^, apres un bon diner, Ton va pour Tassouvisse- 
ment de ses sens. II est toujours en retard, gene tout le monde 
sans meme chercher k s'excuser ; il chuchote et fait des obser» 
vations moqueuses; il bailli, k moons qu'il ne dorme et ne 
ronfle. Quand, pour ob^ir k ses devoirs sociauK, il est con- 
damn^ a voii< une pi^oe de valeur, un spectacle classique, il 
n'admet que les acteurs descendus au clownisme et les actrices 
d^sireuses de d^couvrir leurs charmes. Cest a eux que nous 
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devoos en partie le genie caf^-Gonceit qui a envahi le thMtre 
et qui a mis Loodies k rarri^re-garde du mouvement drama- 
tique en Europe. 

« 
* * 

Le public n'est pas le seul Goupable. Dans mes artddes pr6c^ 
dents, j'ai expliqu6 en quoi les acteurs, surtout les acteurs- 
directeurs, sont la cause du d6din du theatre anglais. £n somme 
le public touti naif qu'il est (peut-etre meme en raison de cette 
naivete), pourrait etre ais6ment refonn6. lyabord, si TEtat ou — 
TEtat faisant d^faut — un des Mecfenes qui aboodent en ce pays, 
voulait bien prater ses capitaux k Tart dramatique au lieu de les 
reserver, comme c'est Thabltude, pour la musique, la peinture et 
Tart facile (Fop^ra bouflfe, les pieces k femmes, etc.). Et cette 
reforme serait vite efFectu^e si le Mec^ne voulait cr^er un the- 
atre subventionn^ k Tinstar die la Cam^e Frangaise, et des 
theatres municipaux et prinders de I'AUemagne, de la „Bm"g" 
de Vienne, — un theatre, enfin, ou le commerce serait une 
question soumise k celle de Tart. 

Ensuite il faudrait que la critique soit, je ne dirai pas moins 
partiale, mais plus lib^rsJe envers les modemes, et plus s^v^re 
pour la mediocrity nationale. 

Les directeurs et les acteurs ont souvent prodam6 — et ils 
ont peut-etie raison — que la critique de la presse a peu de 
reelle influence sur le public ; qu'ime pi^ce ne depend gu^re de 
Topinion des joumaux, mais surtout de cette reclame sourde 
et presque insaississable qui 6mane du public mSme, semant 
son opinion parmi le cercle de ses connaissances. Cependant, 
meme en admettant oeci, il est indiscutable que \tA joumaux, 
avec leur drcuHation 6norme, sont tr^ consult6s et sont pour 
ainsi dire les guides de leurs lecteurs. 

Or, les joumaux pleins de bonne volont6 et d'indulgence 
ont dans le pays le defaut de tous les parents gateux envers 
leurs enfants : nos critiques savent bien que le drame anglais 
est un fr^le bebe, un nourisson maladif et mal allaite, et par 
crainte de mettre en danger les jours de Tenfant, ils le dorlo- 
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tent, le choient sans trop savoir s'ils lui foot plus de bien que 
de mal. 

lis mettent tout ce qui est anglais sur un pi^destal. lis proda- 
ment que les m61odrames de VAdelphi, de Drury Lane — que 
Thalie letur pardonne — sont des produits sains de Tart anglais 
(art! grand dieu !...); que les bouffonneries, caf6-coocert a la 
Gaiety et ailleurs sont artistiues, gracieux, et je ne sais quoi 
encore; que les mauvaises adaptations du grand Dumas et 
autres, le plus souvent mal jou6es qui plus est, sont sup^ieures 
a Toriginal ; que les pieces des quelques auteurs indigenes, qui 
ont pour ainsi dire obtenu un monopole, sont de petits chefs 
d'cBuvre. 

D'un autre c6t6 ils traitent les modemes depuis Ibsen jus- 
qu'k Sardou avec une s6v6rit6 draconienne, trouvant leurs pieces 
trop-sombres, et surtout parcel qu'ils craignent que leur 6crasante 
sup^riorite n'ouvre les yeux du public et ne d6masque combien 
les dramaturges anglais ont a apprendre de leurs voisins d'outre- 
mer. 

* 

J'avoue que, quant k moi, j 'admire oette mani^re de precher 
pour sa paroisse. Cest delicieux de trouver enfin un pays ou les 
proph^tes ne sont pas des Strangers. Mais quand je passe en 
revue le Th6atre anglais, quand j'entreprends le travail difficile 
et d6sagr6able de comparer^ le goiit de notie public k oelui des 
grandes nations du continent, j'ai le coeur serr6 et je voudrais 
supplier mes confreres de traiter le theatre national avec plus 
de s^verite pour rendre le public moins facile. 
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PETER THE GREAT 

January 2. 1898. 

It was in the fitness of things that Peter the Great should 
have his day on the English stage. In Germany Immermani dra- 
matised his character as early as 1832, in his remarkable trj- 
logy, „AleQds" (Peter's unfortunate son). In France the inevitable 
melodramatist laid hands on the immortal Czar and dragged 
him down to the commonplace level of sensationalism. In Hol- 
land recently, in a litdei comedy written for amateure, a young 
author tried his hand at the memorable episode of Zaandam, 
Other countries have now and again produced works with Petei 
among the dramatis personae, but the play which would do 
justice to the greatness of the subject had yet to be written. 

When Sir Henry Irving, who has hitherto betokened ^leater 
love for defunct dramatists than for the living, annoimced that 
he would open the golden gates of the Lyceum to a play by his 
son Laurence, with Peter the Great for his subject, expectation 
ran high. For Mr. Laurence Irving is a young man of re- 
markable gifts; as an actor he has woo well-earned laurels in 
Ibsen's most difficult play, *The Wild Duck." As an author 
he has shown, in ''Time, Hunger, and the Law," although 
it is merely a one-act play, that he underetands the couleur 
locale of Russia, and that he possesses more inventive power 
than a handful of our better known yoimg dramatists. 

No wonder, then, that the premiere was looked forward to 
with extraordinary curiosity; no wonder that the house was 
more densely packed than ever; that the magnetic fluid ot 
enthusiasm seemed tQ flow from the topmost gallery to thei back 
rows of the pit. And now that it is all over, we have to face the 
question of how far Mr. Laurence Irving succeeded in his 
stupendous task. 
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But before criticising, leti us briefly examine the story of the 
play, for it will give an idea of the courage with which this 
young actor has tackled! his subject. In the first act, the scene of 
which is laid in a hall at the palace, we are told that Peter, the 
Great Czar of Russia, has been made prisoner by the Turks, 
and witness the homage of the dissatisfied nobles to the Czare- 
witch Alexis. His mother, however, the Empress Eudoxia, com- 
ing out of her convent for the first time for twelve years — 
having been kept a prisoner at the bidding of the Czar — dis- 
believes the news , and, in her motherly love, goes even so far 
as to urge her son to love and admire his father's work. We 
are further told that the Czar is not a prisoner, but actually ap- 
proaching the gates of his capital, and soon his appearance on 
the scene puts an end to all doubt. His mind being still un- 
hinged by the loss of Kasan, he accuses his son of having set 
on foot a conspiracy against him, and as Alexis denies the 
charge, we have occasion to hear an unnatural father ordering 
his son to be put on the rack. The opportune appearance of 
Catherine, who, as we learn from Peter himself, has saved the 
Czar at the risk of her own life, and now pleads for his son, 
saves Alexis; and the gcodi news of the re-capture of Riga 
softens the fierce mood of the Emperor. He consents to for- 
give his son on condition that the latter promises to devote 
himself to the study of political economy. 

The second act opens in a farmer's hut near the battlefield 
of Pultawa. Outside a fierce storm and a great battle are raging, 
and inside we witness an tmdignified quarrel between Cathe- 
rine, now empress, and Euphrosyne, a pretty, light-hearted 
creature, whose acqiiaintance we have already made in Act I., 
and who had captured the heart of Prince Alexis. After a 
somewhat stormy love scene between Alexis and Euphrosyne, 
and a new plot against the dreaded Czar, the latter returns from 
the battle, and there and then begins to examine his son as to 
the progress of his studies. Great is his wrath and disappoint- 
ment on finding that his son has not acted up to his promise. 
He puts Alexis to the alternative : '^Either the monastery or 
my work ; *' and upon his son's choosing the former, we, at last, 
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detect something like human feeding in the iron heart of the 
monarch, expressed in the few words to his general : "Tolstoi^ 
I have no son." 

The third act shows us a fortress near sunny Naples, with 
Vesuvius in the background. In this fortress Alexis and Euphro- 
syne are hiding, under the protection ai the Emperor of Austria. 
We see how, through the thoughtlessness of Euphrosyne, Tol- 
stoi and his coloodi effect an entrance into the fortress, and! sur- 
prise the Prince^ who has fallen asleep in the garden. Subse- 
quently he is persuaded to return with them to Russia and to 
certain death. 

The next act is again laid in Russia, in the Council-room at 
the Palace. A council of wax is summoned to decide the fate 
of Prince Alexis. Catherine is resolved to save him, and Eudo- 
xia, the divorced Empress, is also present Alexis denies the 
charges of plotting against the Czar's life, when Peter orders the 
poor tortured witness to be carried in. Euphrosyne appeaxs 
as witness agadnst her lover. This treachery breaks the 
prince's heart, and he fully confesses his share in the con- 
spimcy. For the first time he dares speaJk bravely to his father's 
face, and in a forcible speech reproaches him with his barbarity 
and injustice. But his confession has sealed his fate, and the 
sentence of death is passed on him« Despite {nayers and en- 
treaty the Czar remains inexorable, and Catherine's imploring 
*Teter, Peter. . , "dies away in the distance, while she is being 
driven out by the guards. It is an effective scene and well 
acted. 

Peter, left alone, is a prey to fierce mental struggle. His own 
heart of stone shrinks at the atrocious idea of a father sign- 
ing the death-warrant of his own son. But at last he nerves his 
hand, and signs. 

The play ends with a scene in the prison. Peter visits his son 
in his last hour, and asks his forgiveness, for the first time dis- 
playing gentler feelings. But, despite the new-awakened love 
between father and son, he insists that the prince must die. 
The poison-cup is brought in, and Alexis prei>ares to take it. 
The father meanwhile waits for the end, and, as Alexis breathes 
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his last, Tolstoi enters, bringing himi the news of the death of 
his young soq Peter. The Czar is childless. 

I shall not here inquire into the historical merits or demerits 
of the play. I make it a rule, whenever I gol to see a historical 
play, to leave histoiy at the door, knowing that on the stage 
it is often falsified. But the question is: Is the language 
in which the play is written in harmony with the digpity of the 
subject? Has the play local coloiu:? Is it human? And each 
of these three questions I must emphatically answer in the 
negative. 

It has no local colour, for none of the characters are tjrpically 
Russian, and nothing but the names reminds us that Muscovite 
blood flows in their veins. 

And as to its being human? Take the character of the 
Czar as first example. We are only shown the cruel, unrel^iting 
autocrat, the mam of iroii who revels in the effects of his 
barbarous cruelty, but we nowhere find; a trace of the lofty 
mind, the man who established the greatness of Russia, 
created Petersburg, civilised his people. Next, Catherine, the 
generous impetuosity of whose character is exquisitely rendered 
by Miss Ellen Terry. Buit where are her other qualities, which, 
after Peter's death, made her the able, powerful ruler of his 
mighty empire ? And only occasionally are we reminded of her 
low descent; this side of her nature is not brought out at all 
skilfully by the author, and at best she is a feeble imitation of 
Sardou's Mme. Sans-Glne carried back to the first half of the 
last century. 

Sardotal How often was this name oo my lips as the play 
slowly, tediously, gloomily followed its endless course. Sardou 
has evidently been young Irving's model. He has seen La 
Tosca, and regales ub with the awful tortures of Alexis and 
his friends. Hei hasi seen Sans-Gene, and imitates the famous 
quarrel between the sisters; he has seen Fedora, who, like 
Euphrosyne, betrayed' her lover. He has seen- it all, the 
bye-work, the manceuvring with the masses, the invention 
of exquisite horrors, the concentration of the whole action 
in one single character, and the result is a nondescript 
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panorama — an ocean of useless speech — a texture of encmnous 
conception, but loosely knit, slow in motion, full of rhetoric, 
but devoid oi himianity. 

It is a thousand pities that one should have thus to dispel the 
dream of a young author, whose career begins under auspices 
almost unique on the stage of the English-speaking woiid. How* 
ever, the fault should not be laid at his door ; he is young, in- 
experienced, exuberant in spirit, and imaginative; but Sir Henry 
Irving, with his tried ju(%ment and great literary acixnen, should 
have seen from the first that his son's work was not ripe, that 
the character of Peter was ill-balanoed, that Alexis was a mere 
mass of fine talk, that the second act was intolerably long, in- 
suflFeraWy tedious; that, except in the soliloquy of the third 
act, which Sir Henry spoke in a masterful way, the dialogue 
scarcely ever rose to the occasion. It was all very colloquial, 
common-place, and lacking in grip. 

The public, ever courteous and patient at the Lyceimi, even 
under adverse circumstances, endeavoured to infuse some enthu- 
siasm into its applause. But the right note was missing; it was 
absent, too, in Sir Henry's final speech- He, the hero of 
so many successes, appeaxed to feel that this was a Pyrrhus-vic- 
tory, for his address was full of repetitions and protestations, 
and emotion alone was not the mainspring ot it all. 

The acting calls for little comment. The young American, 
Mr. Robert Taber, moaned under the load of his thankless part 
like a man crushed by an avalanche, yet he did his best, and 
rose to something like true pathos in the last act; Miss Rock- 
man, Euphrosyne, was altogether too much likaa soubrette with 
a "twang*' to enlist sympathy for this pitiable little light-o'-love; 
Mr. Mackintosh tried to lift the heavy scenes assigned to him' ; 
and the others, mostly labouring to get their voices heard in the 
chaos of noisy scenes, struggled manfully with material of which 
little could be made. 

Sir Henry Irving alone, who dominated the entire play from 
beginning to end, stood out among the crowd like a Titan. 
His Peter — ^by the author's will — ^was never sympathetic, never 
like the emperor of oiir imagination, but he was ai powerful in- 
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carnation of autocracy and towering self-reliance. 

But even Sir Henry could not save the play, and, if it had 
been produced elsewhere than at the Lyceum^ it would have 
fallen heavily to the ground, while now it was gently let off 
with a succh d'estime, andl those who remembered Lortzin^s 
opeta forgave the author with the refrain : 

"Oh, blissful are the days erf youth !*' 
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FIRST NIGHT AT THE GLOBE 
Mr. John Hare in '^A Bachelor's Romance." 

January 9. 1898. 

Good news, my friends. John Hare is back in London, and 
we all hope that he has come to stay. It looks like it, for the 
dusty, gloomy old Globe has had her gowns dyed and has be- 
come a stately dame, proud of her new colours and proud of 
herself that she is the hostess of one of England's best actors. 
We will not discuss this latter assertion; for one thing the 
printer's devil behind me will not wait, and for the rest I could 
not well prove my case — the excellent case of John Hare'si pre- 
eminenoe — ^without treading upon sensitive toes. But I hail 
the retiun of John Hare, for he is one of the few who always 
would be misaed in the London histrionic ranks; cme of the 
very few who are no despots of the limelights. He is an actor- 
manager, yet he has not followed his brethren in their egotistic 
course. Often and often has he produced plays in which the 
first and second parts were in the hands of others^ while he him- 
self remained content with minor characters, such as the French 
stage language designates with the word utilites. He is, there- 
fore, less known to the public at large than his younger collea- 
gues, who take good care that their personality shall ever and 
ever meet the eye. But the inner circle, those who seek and 
know how to appreciate a good thing, even though it be not 
advertised like soap or porridge, admire and esteem John Hare, 
for they* remember his wonderful studies of character — a litde 
museum full of exquisite miniatures. 

It was, therefore, a pleasiure to learn that John Hare would 
greet his London friends with a play in which he would be the 
centiul figure, and impersonate the modem Benedick, round 
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whom Miss Martha Morton has woven her four act comedy, 
"A Bachelor's Romance.'* 

Although new to London, this work is, strictly sjpeaking, no 
novelty, for it has been tested both in England and Scotland, 
and it appears that both the play and the actor have pleased 
the fraternal country people of the United Kingdom. 

This is not surprising, for John Hare is the man to carry a 
play upon his shouldfers, and Miss Martha Morton is undoubt- 
edly endowed with the gift and knowledge of theatrical optics. 
I mean she knows the business, and she has shown what she 
can do in her adaptation of L'Arronge's "Compagnon," which 
had less success than it deserved at the Criterion, when it was 
produced in an anglicised form under the title of "The Sleeping 
Partner." I dislike the process of adaptation, but this work, 
which was German to the core, she turned so neatly into En- 
glish, that it had almost the savour and freshness of originality. 
Now can as much be said for the "Bachelor's Romance?" Hullo I 
what is that? Am I treating Martha Morton's latest as an 
adaptation from the German? How very naughty of me, and 
how ungallant ! I ask a thousand pardons, but "c'^tait plus fort 
que moi". You see I know the whole family, the L'Arrongers, 
the Mosers, Schoentans^ Rosens, Lubliners, all the jolly fellows 
who have in their little way, done a good deal for the world's 
merriment. And as the action of ''A Bachelor's Romance" pro- 
ceeded, I could not hdp thinking of "Der Stoerenfried'^ by 
Benedix (a celebrated comedy of the sixties) ; there was the old 
bachelor, there was the little vixen, there was the Yellow 
Monster creeping upon the crusty celibate, there was Cupid, 
little devil, with his bow and arrows, which went pang-pang into 

Benedick's heart, there was . But, never mind, I do not 

dream for a moment that Miss Morton has read Benedix or any- 
body else (I wish she would, though, for she can do good work 
if she will bring the English stage a little nearer to the German 
drama) ; the world is one huge compound of hazards and coin- 
cidences, and the resemblance of "A Bachelor's Romance" to 
some German plays is, no doubt, accidental. 

It is undeniable that the play was a great success ; of course. 
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Mr. Hare's personal popularity goes for something in it, but 
something was due to the other actors, and a good deal to 
the authoress. After all, the tragi-comedy of middle-age is ever 
interesting; we have enjoyed it recently in Pinero's Princess 
and the Buiierfiy .We have enjoyed it also in The Physician, 
and we have liked it again to-night in Martha Morton's sweet 
and inoffensive little comedy. One must not for one moment 
imagine that ^'The Bachelor's Romance" was in any way life- 
like. Oh dear, no; in- life old bachelors are not preferred to 
handscnne young swains by sweet eighteen. The said old 
bachelors, even though they live among dust and books, are 
not so blind and so stupid as not to perceive that a young thing 
buzzdng around them is only too willing to be caught in the net 
of matrimony. All that belongs to the realm of German senti- 
mentality and — one better — to the heavenly regions of the fairy- 
tales. And, as such, one must regard Martha Morton's play ; it 
is a "Maerchen,'' pitched in a modem key, but in the good old 
atmosphere of love, of kisses, of the blissful; and they lived 
happily ever after. 

I amf not going to analyse this play ; there is hardly a story 
to tell, and the telling would spoil it. Criticism also wodd spoil 
it, and therefore I say: Go and see how David Holmes, the 
bookworm and recluse, was gently, cunningly drawcD into matri- 
mony, and how John Hare, in his quiet, unaffected, artless way 
performed the metamorphosis to life-like perfection. I also say : 
Go and see how cleverly Miss Martha Morton has caught the 
German dramatic trick of marrying almost all her people at 
the end of the fourth act — save the thred servants. She does it 
as adroitly as Mr. Maskelyne manipulates his pack of cards, 
and if we know that we are "had," and that life is not at all as 
matrimonial and as sweet as it is painted, we do not grumble, 
for plays like this, charmingly acted by a competent company 
comprising Mr. Hare's son Gilbert, Mr. Fred Kerr, Misses May 
Harvey, Susie Vaughan, and particularly Miss Nellie Thome 
(David Holme's conquering herodne), are in gentle contract to 
the toil and trouble of every-day life. Such a play is really 
''much ado about nothing." But it is a dolce far niente. 
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January 16. 1S9S. 

The record is one of which vre have no reason to be proud. 
One glance over the long list of productions on the English 
stage suffices to substantiate the verdict : The British drama is 
declining fast. And if it were not for Messrs. Pinero, Jones, 
L. N. Parker, Carton — ^the older guard, and for the hopes we 
entertain of H. V. Esmond, we would say without hesitation : 
There is no longer such a thing as modem British drama. As it 
is, the reflection is sad enough, that in a ooimtry o[ thirty-eight 
millions not mote than half a dozen men have the power or 
desire to write plays which are in some measure above the dead- 
level of the conmionplace. 

Of course there is an enormous output! of plays in England, 
as there is a bewildering crop of daubs and stupid books, for 
everybody dabbles in "art" nowadays^ and plays are perpe- 
trated by all sorts and conditions of illiterate people. But at 
the end of the year one finds that this short space has played 
havoc with the poor stufif which has been placed before the 
public, and that very, very little survives even in the recollection 
of the most earnest and most ardent playgoers. They can be 
counted on one's fingers, the original plays of 1897 which were 
worth seeing and deserve serious consideration. 

Mr. Pinero gave us his fanciful 'Trincess and the Butterfly," 
marred by a bad fourth act; Mr. Jones made a mark with "The 
Physician" and The Liars," two works whidi have enhanced 
his reputation; Mr. Louis Napoleon Parker hit upon an ex- 
cellent subject in "The Vagabond King," but fell a victim to 
his own exuberance — ^was ever a fascinating stoiy so wantonly 
killed by a childish, crude, and unnecessary termination? He 
also wrote "The Happy Life," the subject of which was naive 
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and ludicrous in the extreme (take care, fellow-bachelors, that 
you never play the Samaritan to a girl at night-time in your 
chambers, for you will have to marry her to pacify Mrs. Grun- 
dy !). Mr. Parker has yet to redeem the promise of his earlier 
days. Mr. Carton's "White Elephant" was a cleverly-written 
comedy of little importance^ and his *Tree of Knowledge" was 
interesting, and proved that there is no necessity to go to 
France for unsavoury subjects. Since Mr. Pinero's memorable 
"Second Mrs. Tanqueray" the femme entretenue has made con- 
siderable progress on our stage, and the public appears not ad- 
verse to making her acquaintance, provided a popular actor- 
manager assumes the responsibility of her introduction ; while 
the critics (the same critics who denoimced Ibsen and his par- 
tisans) play the part of the guileless dukgne; all of which is 
very cheerful. 

Mr. H .V. Esmond — a constant target of Mr. Qement Scott's 
hystericalTiostility, and, therefore, obviously a writer of original 
ideas — has provided Mr. Charles Hawtrey with a charming 
comedy, entitled "One Summer's Day," which would have 
deserved a prize for the best comedy of the year but for some 
unnecessary tom-foolery in the third act, which is essentially 
British and wholly inartistic. Mr. H. V. Esmond is the only 
young 'dramatic author who has latterly come to the fore, and 
it is devoutly to be hoped that he has come to stay. In mention- 
ing Mr. Barrie's skilful but very free adaptation of "The Little 
Minister" — a sweet! play of the noli me tangere order, for it is 
delicate fancy and by no means lifelike — ^and Mr. Gillette's 
"Secret Service," which was much overrated and proved viery 
dull when handled by our own ajctors in succession to the au- 
thor's company, all new English plays worth speaking of have 
been named. I have on purpose omitted Henley and Stevenson's 
"Adaniral Guinea", produced by the New Century Theatre, for 
the play is not new, and I do not think it a remarkable drama. 
It is beautifully, powerfully written ; it is a work intensely to be 
enjoyed at the fireside, but it is of the study, not of the stage. 
What was the fare of the other theatres, is the next question. 
And the answo* is : Mostiy bad or mostiy French. I say "most- 
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ly," for we have had a few revivals like "Sweet Nancy," "The 
Wild Duck" and **Norah;" we have had an excellent "Ham- 
let" by Mr. Forbes Robertsoo at the Lyceum (the only good 
Hamlet I have ever seen in England) ; but the great bulk oi 
the work produced had nothing to do with the British drama. In 
fact, things had come to such a pass that, duiring several weeks 
the playbills of eight London theatres annoimoed adaptations 
from the French, five houses performed musical comedies — 
neither drama nor art, but merely exalted "tingd-tangd" — 
and the Court Theatre prodbced what purported to be an 
adaptation of Humperdinck's '"Koenigskinder," but was really 
an outrage upon the master's work. A proud achievement for 
the commercial system! 

I elect to leave the "mostly bad" plays alone, otherwise 1 
should have to give a long, black list with "The Seats of the 
Mighty" — ^which, forsooth, was chosen to open Her Majesty's — 
at its head. But of the French plays, some are worth mentioning : 
"Madame Sans-Gene" (cockneyfied by Mr. Comyns Carr) failed 
to rouse much enthusiasm, because the main parts suited nei- 
ther Sir Henry Irving nor Miss Terry; on the other hand, 
Dumas phre, who curiously enough has not attracted the British 
adaptor as much as he deserved, enjoyed a great measure of 
posthumous glory. "A Marriage of Convenience" at the Hay- 
market was voted most entertaining, and "the Silver Key*' at 
Her Majesty's would have had a longer life, if Mr. Grundy, the 
adaptor, had been less prone to improve upon the master, and 
if the acting had been more spirited and refined "Saucy Sally," 
Mr. Bumard's version of "La Flamboyante," did well for a time 
at the Comedy, was very funny, and again placed Mr. Hawtrey 
a step nearer to Charles Wyndham, the premier comedian of 
the English-speaking world. The Vaudeville scored with "A 
Night Out" and "Never Again," things to be laughed at, but 
not to be treated seriously; and the Shaftesbury, Prince of 
Wales, and Garrick owed much of their temporary prosperity 
to the revival of the public taste for opera comique. This latter 
manifestation, together with the re-appearance of Dmnas' plays, 
is one of the few bright points of the seamy review of 1897. If 
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Dumas and his followers and the foreign masters c^ the lighter 
opera, are allowed to maintain for a time their hold on the 
English stage, there will be something to look forward to. They 
will not stimulate native production to any great extent, I admit ; 
only the establishment of a state-aided and non-commercial 
theatre can do that. They will, perhaps, slowly lead the public 
to appreciate something better than inane farces, absurd melo- 
drama, and the music-hall fare, which is now so often the stock- 
in-trade of many of our theatres. 

But there is no gladness in the remembrance of the year's 
work. 
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Januaiy. 1898 

Mr. Pinero, with a modesty bordering on humility, calls this 
delightful play a comedietta. He wants us, therefore, to take 
it lightly, and not to consider it as a finished picture of some 
theatrical and non-theatrical folk of the crinoline and horse-hair 
sofa days. But however light his touch, however sketchy his 
characters, however thin the thread of plot that strings the four 
acts together, there is far more depth in this little work than 
in many volumes of bulky proportions. 

The question is, wiQ the large world of playgoers see and 
imderstand the play as it ought to be seen and understood? Mr. 
Pinero has oftentimes done things which enchanted the few 
and bewildered the many ; "The Times'' is an example ; the me- 
morable "Cabinet Minister" is another; yet another is "The 
Amazons;" and all of these, for which he has been sparsely 
praised, are of his later and glorious days. Earlier, when he had 
not yet "arrived," and wrote in that same half satirical, half 
pathetic style which is all his own, he was roundly abused. No 
man has encountered more treacherous nails and splinters upon 
the ladder of fame than our Pinero. And even now, while we 
hail him as the premier playwright of the English-speaking 
world, it would seem that the public is slow to appreciate 
Pinero at his best; it would have little of the fascinating "Prin- 
cess and the Butterfly," and it is by no means certain whether 
it will enjoy to the full the exquisite charm of "Trelawny." For 
our author leads us into a sphere which is foreign to most, even 
though their memory reache^ back to the period when the ec- 
centric theatre — i.e., the theatre on the fringe of West Lon- 
don — ^was in the lowest water. 
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Yet what a field of humour and of true comedy, what a 
treasure-trove for an observant man I And Pinero, whose eyes 
dwell as keenly on the past as they do on modem society, has 
drawn a wonderfully vivid picture of the simple-minded, kind- 
hearted, rough-and-ready "cabotins" who flourished at the 
"Wells," and of the fossilized gendefolk who lived in cold 
monotCHiy in fashionable squares. This Rose, who, like '^bon 
chien chasse de race,'' is not happy when she is taken from the 
stage to the noble mansion- of her fiance's grandfather, to see 
how she would acclimatise; this Tom Wrench, sick of stilted- 
ness and convention, and yearning to give something of his 
simple, natural self in a play of imconventional form; this 
Avonia, common little creature, wont to please the lowly crowd 
with her freaks and funny little ways, yet warm-blooded and 
kind of heart as the best of women ; these mummers all, whose 
H's rise and fall like the tide, are no mere puppets of the 
author's conceit. No; they are sketched from life, and, 
perhaps, a little rouged and made up for the purpose of the 
stage ; but, if we try to imderstand them, we can fed for them, 
and live with them. The author is not quite so happy in 
his portraiture of the non-theatrical folk; here the satirist is 
uppermost, and, if young Gower, who wooed Rose, is a normal 
type of a young gentleman of the sixties, the Vice-Chancellor, 
Sir William Gower, his sister, and his friends, are more or less 
caricatures, obviojj&ly overdrawn for the purpose of contrast, 
but, for this reason, the weaker part of the play. 

However, it matters little that the collateral chaxacters are 
more fanciful than real ; I would even venture to say that the 
very exaggeration enhances the charm of the play. It is from 
beginning to end highly diverting; it is episodically deeply 
interesting, and, to those who are intimate with the world 
behind the footlights, it is a conceit of amazing cleverness. 

As usual, Mr. Pinero has the good fortune to be well inter- 
preted. I have but to take exception to two impersonations. 
Mr. Dion Boucicault is undoubtedly clever, but he seems to 
forget that our London palate is more sensitive to the condiment 
of "overdoing" than colonial taste. His performance as the old 
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Vice-Chancellor constantly reminded us that a comparatively 
young man endeavoured! to embody old age ; it reminded us also 
of how great a loss the Court Theatre sustained in Arthur Cecil. 
And in the abimdantly paragraphed Mr. James Erskine, how- 
ever painstaJdng he was, I discovered none of those quali- 
fications which justified his being preferred to one of the many 
tried and hard-working actors who appear to be "restingf' just 
now. Acting in ''thinking parts" and a thorough training in 
elocution and deportment, would, I submit, be erf greater service 
to Mr. Erskine than his present occupation. Miss Irene Van- 
brugh was a charming Rose; the part is long, difficult, and 
somewhat imsuited to her delicate style, but she conquered the 
obstacles with flying colours. Miss Hilda Spong hadi to do what 
would have been a fitting task for Marie Wilton; that she did not 
altogether fail is to her credit. Mr. Athol Forde as the old actor, 
Mr. Robson as the fimny little Colroys, and Mr. Paul Arthur 
as Wrench, the yearning author, were an admirable triumvirate. 
But smaller parts were equally well done by Miss Bateman, Miss 
Le Thiere, Miss Eva Williams, Mr, Du Manner — ^in fact, I 
should like to transcribe the whole cast with a menu of fitting 
adjectives, for Mr. Pinero always chooses the right people. 
Op purpose I have not yet named Miss Pattie Browne, who 
was the joy of the evening as Avooia. True, the part 
plays itself, as it were; but Miss Pattie Browne endowed 
it with so much vivacity, so much savoir fairt, engendered by 
vast experience, that the character, which is only secondary, 
stood out in brilliant prominence. 

All things considlered^ "Trelawny of the Wdls" will hold its 
own in the record of Mr. Pinero, and if London is to be taken 
by charm, it will assuredly capitulate. 
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January 23. 1898. 

I congratulate Mr. Tree. The production of "Julius Caesar" 
is a step in the right direction. It condones to some extent the 
OEceedingly unfortunate record of that sumptuous house in the 
Haymarket (christened by the grace of Her Majesty) whose 
guardian has been strangely remiss in devoting it to work 
worthy of the Royal favour. Both '*The Seats of the Might/' 
and the revival of "A Man's Shadow", were sad examples 
of actor-managerial shortsightedness (nor was the performance 
of 'The Silver Key" of flawless excellence), and to obliterate so 
bad and so unprofitable a record much had to be done. 

The question arises: Why was "Julius CsBsar*' not revived 
to celebrate the opening of this theatre, as was origiiMdly 
announced? Why was almost a year, to say naught of money and 
talent, wasted before Mr. Tree's promise was redeemed? Perhaps 
the answer will be that it concerns us not, and I am ready to 
grant it But if it be not our individual aflFair, we yet have a 
right to ask the question, since criticism forms the basis of the 
histrionic annals, and it would be weM' that the early days of 
the new Her Majesty's Theatre should not be chronicled (to the 
detriment of its founder) without the auditur et altera, I do not 
refer to the past to be unnecessarily harsh upon Mr. Tree. 1 
wi^ him well, as he will read anon in my remarks upon his 
latest production; but as I hold that the present system of 
theatrical enterprise is radically wrong, I could not refrain from 
adducing the striking proof afforded by the policy at Her Ma- 
jesty's. 

But enough of by-gones. Let us turn to the events of this 
evening, which have made a profoimd impression on our mind, 
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for the whole audience cheered to the echo, and if their en- 
thusiasm flagged awhile during the third act (Shakespeare's 
fourth and fifth acts), the fault was not the players', it was the 
bard's. O, that this great tragedy had been allowed to end 
when the people rush from the Forum to the houses of the 
conspirators and mete out their reward to them with overflowing 
cups of wrath 1 But in the days of Shakespeare not much could 
be! left to the imagination of an uneducated crowd. Everything 
had! to be thrashed out,^ and if the tragedfy had not reached a 
noisy climax in clamour, steel and blood, it would have been 
voted incomplete, and unworthy of the master. Therefore, in 
spite of our interest being strained to its highest tension when 
Antony has delivered his glorious oration, we have to traverse 
two acts, in which the doom of thel murderers and the apotheosis 
of the avengers is prepared, and meanwhile our attention begins 
to tire. True, Mr. Treej has condensed these two acts into one, 
and I shall not blame him for it, but the last act is fatal to play, 
and explains its comparative unpopularity in all countries where 
Shakespeare is cherished. There is another reason ; the female 
interest is of the slighest. Two scenes all told — one between 
Brutus and Portia, the other between Csesar and his wife ; and 
both, however exquisitely tender they are — ^for in the former 
Shakespeare is at his best — ^are but fragmentary outlines of the 
characters of these lovable women. "J^i^s Csesar" was evidently 
written to be a man's play, andl such it is. It is virile to a degree ; 
not all Shakespeare's, not all the world's literature, contains four 
such superb characters as Caesar, Antony, Brutus and Cassius. 
They do not merely, belong to the life of their time ; they be- 
long to all times, for they are of the himian composition which 
knows no age. And yet — ^the sad reflection besieges me again — • 
this play of "Julius Caesar" has never held the public spell- 
bound, as "Hamlet" did, or "Macbeth," or "Richard"; not even 
the Meiningers, whose production of twenty years ago was a 
feast to the; eye and to the ear, with Ludwig Barnay as an im- 
surpassable Antony, succeeded in establishing the tragedy for 
ever in the world's favour. Fate evidently does exist fof works 
of art as well as for the living man. 
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It was clear from the first that Mr. Tree would play Antony ; 
the great oration was written, as it were, to please the '*stars." 
Yet Antony is by no means the finest part of the play, and if I 
were an actor, I would rather vacillate between the choice of 
Cassius and Brutus than pin my faith to Antony. For if the 
character is much in evidence, if it is mteiesting and grateful to 
a degree, it is at the same time dangerous to undertake. If 
ever the limitations of an actor will become apparent, it is in the 
Senate scene and on the Forum. Here genius, talent, force, 
temperament, imagination severally will not suffice, nor will 
two of them jointly cany the day. All is required, and that 
totality is immense. It would be flattery to say that Mr. Tree 
is the proud possessor of all these divine gifts. Bamay owned 
them, and his Antony was unique ; but our actor is a talented, 
versatile man, and what he does is interesting. Let me confess, 
then, that I found his Antony more picturesque than forcible, 
more striking than convincing, more excellent in elocution than 
great through innate eloquence. It sounds like lukewarm praise, 
does it not ? But since I am not of those who are wont to shower 
h)rperbolical praise imless my heart and soul are ablaze with 
boundless admiration — since I judge artists in the front 
rank by the high standard, and with the severity becoming 
their position — ^what I have said about Mr. Tree is high eulogy 
indeed, and I will add to it that his Antony will enhance his 
reputation. And when I come to Brutus — ^Mr. Lewis Waller — 
and to Cassius — ^Mr. Franldyn McLeay — I fed that calm 
words will almost fail to da them justice. Such grandeur! 
such power ? such wealth of genuine emotion ! If acting like 
this were less rare upon our stage there would be no need to 
bewail its poverty. Mr. McLeay was indeed the Cassius of 
history; he gave us all he has to give, and that is much; 
henceforth he will be watched as one in whose career the 
modem stage is deeply interested. As for Mr. Waller as Brutus, 
when he stood upon the Forum and in his powerful voice ad- 
dressed the crowd, I remembered Bamay. Yes, Waller is the 
man who one day should play Antony. Mr. Charles Fulton's 
Cajsar, too, was admirable. His face was likel a copy of an old 
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Roman coin, his countenance was full of dignity, his delivery 
calm, measured, powerful. Mr. Fulton, although he has done 
much good work, has never* acted with so musch eclat. Of the 
ladies, only one was good — ^Miss Lily Hanbury as Calphumia. 
She, at least, has a conception of what Roman women, like 
Ciesar's wife, were ; she was tender and regal, she looked im- 
posing, and was yet every inch a woman. But Miss Evelyn 
Millard fell entirely out of the picture; she was altogether 
modern ; the Portias and Cornelias are apparently strangers to 
her. Rome's women were no little love-lorn wives of the sub- 
urban villa type. They were thdr husbandis' mates, their in- 
feriors in law, but at home they upheld the sacredness and 
dignity of the hearth. If this is not umderstood, the great scene 
between Brutus and Portia is mere flat "com6die de salon." 
And thus it was here. 

It is hardly necessary to insist on the mistake of Mrs. Tree's 
selection ior Lucius. The part is of not much consequence, and 
there is no reason why it should not be played by a young actor. 
Mrs. Tree was wasted upon it. 

The performance was, withal, one of great taste, of earnest 
and painstaking preparation, and if in some tableaux the stage 
management was not very skilful, the scene of the murder in 
the Senate and the arrangement of the Forum were grand in, the 
truest sense of the word, thanks to the invaluable supervision 
of Mr. Tadema and also to Mr. Tree's o?m exertions. What 
great things would he not do if he were not entangled in the 
meshes of management ! For whoever produces "Julias Caesar" 
on such a scale of discreet magnificence, whoever knows how 
to manipulate crowds with such dexterity that Jean Jullien's 
words : "Realism is toj transplant a slice of life to the stage in 
an artistic maimer," become realised to the letter, is an artist 
of great andl sensitive distinction. 

The public evidently felt this, and in the outburst of cheers 
which crowned the evening's work there was an accent of such 
unalloyed sincerity that Mr. Tree may well quote Caesar's word : 
"Mine is the victory." 
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Februaiy 6. 1898. 

It would not be exaggerating to assert that Hennann Suder- 
mann, as a writer, reveals a dual personality. There is Suder- 
mann the artist, and Sudermann the craftsman. The former 
combines in his work both art and craft, for Sudermann has 
the "technique" at his fingers^ ends. The latter would fain) dis- 
guise his aim at mere effect under a thin cloak of artistic pre- 
tension — ^but in vaiiL When *^agdaf' and "Schmetterlings- 
schlacht" are brought face to face with '*Die Ehre," "Das 
Glueck im Winkel,*' the novels "Es war" and "Der Katzen- 
steg," there remains no doubt as to the paternity. Sudermann, 
the artist, is a stranger to the two first-named pieces; he wrote 
them 'pour le bon motifs like Sardou wrote his "Fedoras,'* 
"Toscas," "Theodoras," things for all climates, all ears, apt to 
unstring all purses, immensely clever, but hardly worthy of 
their creators. But in "Die Ehre'* and the other works I have 
named, there is stuff of the finest kind ; there is the manifest 
desire to graft the fruits of careful observation and thought 
uporii stage and book, and thus to produce a work which shall 
rank as high art. 

• There was a time when Sudermann was the dramatic Messiah 
oj the majority in Germany ; but when Hauptmann came with 
the immensity of his power — ^his concentrative style, which even 
beats Kipling at his best — Sudermann had to stand back, and 
has since remained a brilliant exponent of the second! mag- 
nitude. 

He is, however, not of those who will abandon the front 
rank without fierce battle. His ambition is only equalled by his 
daring; and, conscious as he must be of the enormity of his 
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task, he has yet ventured to try his strength on "John the Bap- 
tist" I confess to great admiration for such valour. For one 
thing, it shows that yonder in Berlin commercialism has not 
entirely eradicated the joy and the desire of creating great 
work ; and them I fully realise what it means' to bring upon the 
stage a Biblix:al character which is familiar to every man and 
child, and an episode which^ though many years have passed 
since our Bible lessons, lives in our minds more vividly than 
national history itself. 

We should,therefore,make allowance from the first. We should 
not forget that only a gigantic poetic mind (which Sudermann 
is not), such as Shakespeare, Goethe, Hugo^ could transplant 
the story and the characters to the stage with such complete- 
ness, yet with such reverence, that we should exdaim, in spite 
of ourselves : "Behold ! They have stepped out of the Testa- 
ment T' 

Now Sudermann at once convinces us that his work does not 
stand upon the highest plane; in fact, that he has not the 
strength to carry the mountain which he has thought fit to lift 
upon his shoulders. He has written his play in prose — ^the prose 
of to-day ofttimes moulded after the idiom of the German 
Bible. The result is not quite satisfactory, nor has the author 
been able to uphold this exalted form of expression. There are 
passages, such as John's description of his meeting with Christ, 
and his repulsion of Salome, which are of exquisite simplicity, 
and of such beauty that the word sublime, which the German 
Emperor is said to have applied to the whole drama, seems 
none too hyperbolical. But there are others of woeful common- 
place, and when- on page 143 Vitellius says to Herod: "Bei 
Rom bist Du zu Gaste, mein Fuerst, drum nehm ich was mir 
geziemt'' (which wasi indeed aj nasty cut), and Gaboles answers 
"Au, das thut weh," I have a sensation of tumbling from 
Olympus into the husky atmosphere of a modem Bier-Halle. 
It seems a trifle, I admit — and as a rule I hate to stickle at such 
things — ^but in a work like this it is of marked importance. 
These transitions, and there are many, from the classic and 
the sublime to the modem and the vulgar, signify either a 
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singular obtuseness to the harmony of language, or inccwnpe- 
tence to reproduce the ooUoquial intercourse of the period. 

So much for the form of the play, which, reading it aloud to 
myself, inspires me with an impression of dignity, (rf grace, and 
5t times of force, but rarely of grandeur. I fear that prose is 
fatal to the dramatic embodiment} of ancient history. 

As for the construction, it is almost masterly. With immense 
dexterity Sudtermann has lifted the entire episode of John's 
entrance into Jerusalem from the Holy Book. Nothing is want- 
ing from the history with which we are all familiar ; the pro- 
logue announcing John's decision to go to the town and upbraid 
the king; the struggle with the Pharisees; the defiance of the 
king ; the indictment of the queen ; the amorous overtures ot 
Salome; her hatred and revenge, ending in John's doom; — ^it is 
all there ; and, as the acts proceedl, the story ascends in calm but 
fascinating steps from climax to climax, until we reach the end, 
and, with the end, the one overwhdmingj moment of the play. 
The last scene is really of extraordinary beauty. It is grandly 
conceived, and executed with befitting exaltation. When Salome, 
with John's head on the golden vessel, has danced until she 
swoons in delirious frenzy, "Hosannahs" rise from below the 
terrace of the palace ; for Jesus,the King of tlhejews,is acclaimed 
by the p)eople. The king remains defiant; he is in wine, and 
with a full cup in his hand, he rushes on to the highest step 
of the terrace, exclaiming, "I greet thee. King of — ^," and then 
he falters. The light of Christ's eyes has struck him, and he 
hides his face in his mantle. Below roar the waves of the "Ho- 
sannah." One must have some dramatic instinct to appreciate 
on mere reading the greatness of this end ; what it would be on 
the stage I can only surmise, but I hear on all sides that the 
impression on the first night was immense, and Ihat it was in- 
tensified from performance to performance. I consider this 
part of Sudermann's work all the more artistic since the effect 
is attained with simple means, and with a high sense of rever- 
ence ; for we do not see Christ, we do not see the people, we 
only hear their shouits and the words of Herod, but through 
his countenance and his att itude, we understand more than 
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pageant and rhetoric could ever tell us. 

In the theatrical composition lie the great merits of the play^ 
for the characterisation is, I do not like to say poor, but flimsy. 
I find it even perplexing, because there is such a host of active 
dramatis persona that one and all seem rather to be drawn 
with a nimble crayon, than fixed) upon the panel with tiie flesh 
and blood of a fine brush and mellow colours. Salome and 
Herodias are undoubtedly portrayed with the greatest finish. 
With unwavering clearness, Sudermann depicts ijhe animal 
nature of these two women j Herodias is a terrible specimen of 
the tragedy of middle-age, of the "retour" in a woman's life, the 
consciousness of which degrades her to such a degree that she 
even stoops to barter away her daughter in order to rouse the 
king. Nor does Sudennann allow any doubts as to Salome's 
designs upon John. There is not the slightest psychical induce- 
ment on her part; she is lustful, she desires him for his per- 
sonality, not for the magnetism of his address or the glory of 
his name. Hers is an entirely carnal nature, and her every word 
is feverish with passion. The king is only a marionette; his 
words, too, are the language of the sybarite, but he is drawn 
with less grip than his princesses. He had to appear, because 
he belongs to the story, but Sudermann bestowed as little pains 
on him as Shakespeare did on Hamlet* s stepfather. It is a thank- 
less part, I fear, for an actor, except in the last scene. From 
reading alone I do not venture a definite opinion upon John. 
The character seems extremely complex and somewhat unfinish- 
ed. In the prologue he is at his best ; then again, in the temp- 
tation scene when he rejects Salome. But I admit that at times 
he is incomprehensible to me; he is Christ's precursor, his 
prophet as it were, yet there is a tinge of jealousy in his speech, 
and when he is asked what the Master will teach, he fails to 
give a straightforward answer, and even expresses astonishment 
whem Simon of Galitsea proclaims that love will be the doctrine. 
He appears more as a fanatic than as a great and firm believer, 
and it is undeniable, that the character loses thereby some of 
its grandeur. 

For this reason, and also on account of the inequality of the 
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language, thai play is not one wHich holds the reader in breath- 
less enthralment. It does not, like a true) tragedy, chain one to 
the chair ; it does not rouse intense emotion, or make the heart 
ache; it is not simple, not human enough for that. Yet it 
is always inite*resting, and when, under the influence of the 
final climax, one's thoughts linger over the play in its entirety, 
Sudermann's ^'J^^^nnes" discloses the promise of great achieve- 
ment in days to come. 
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MUCH ADO ABOUT NOTHING. 
Mr. Alexander's Production. 

20 February. 1898. 

"I say that if this story were told in Paris people would not 
believe it.'' Some will remember that thus ran the last words of 
Newki-Dumas' admirable "Danichefs," a play, by the way, 
which would repay reviving in England. It was the raisonneur 
who summed up the whole situation in one telling sentence, and 
I was involuntarily reminded of him when my eye fell on the 
dramatic columns in the newspapers of this week. 

Whether the continent will or will not believe it, it is true 
as gospel that in the second month of a.d. 1898 the three prin- 
cipal theatres of London were devoted to the worship of the 
late Mr. William Shakespeare, the self-made William Shake- 
speare whose name and work, but a decade ago, were said "to 
spell ruin," while now the crowd so eagerly beleaguers the play- 
house that the managers are troubled with embarras de richesse. 
Tell me after this that the public cannot, will not, must not be 
educated, elevated, and I shall give the lie direct ; for I know 
that the crowd, which is ever ready to be amused, is amenable 
to a more refined intellectual occupation, provided it be held 
not merely by outward splendour, but by the excellence of the 
performance. And while in years gone by everything was sa- 
crificed to "stars" and paraphernalia, we have now reached a 
higher artistic plane, where the utmost attention is bestowed 
on the impersonation of every character, from the most im- 
portant to the most inferior. Hence the success of Sir Henry 
Irving*s revival; hence the unprecedented triumph of ^'Julius 
Csesar'* at Her Majesty's — ^a play, forsooth, which was reputed 
to be of unenduring vitality ; hence, last Wednesday, the bound- 
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less enthusiasm which greeted Mr. Alexander's second Shake- 
speare venture, "Much Ado About Nothmg." 

It was, on the whole, a very respectable performance — so 
carefully and lavishly prepared, and so cordially well-intent- 
ioned, that one would not wish for a better pavement of the 
road towards "excelsior/' But without wishing to detract frcwn 
indisputable merits, or to underrate the value oi the manifest- 
ations of delight which crowned a successful aftemocMi, I must 
emphasise the fact that the interpretation was strangely uneven, 
and the spirit of the players somewhat contrary to the con- 
ception of the work as it has been sanctified by tradition. 

This article is scarcely the place for a learned disquisition 
on a play which every schoolboy has at his fingers' endls; or to 
sing rhapsodies on the exquisite charms of Benedick's and 
Beatrice's love-game; or to repeat what has been often said 
before, that the Dogberry-scenes, as I will call them, are a woeful 
flaw in a masterpiece. Even Shakespeare, alas, had to pay the 
toll of "comic relief to the gatekeepers of popular favour. But 
it seems necessary to insist with some stress that "Much 
Ada Abooit Nothing" is not a farce, however overflowing with 
htmaour it be, but a comedy of the purest water; an ingenious 
and profound study of character. I cannot say whether this 
has been intentionally ignored at the St. James's Theatre, but 
the fact remains that most of the actors were inclined to cast 
their parts in a farcical mould, and that even Mr. Alexander — 
who seemed to delight in a little by-play a la Marie Lloyd! with 
the feathers of his hat after the garden-scene, where Leonato, 
Pedro, and Claudio plot Benedick's marriage — drifted from 
time to time into the torrents of boisterous exultation. And 
this was all the more ill-advised, since most of the players were 
unaccustomed and unsuited» to farcical acting, so that at times, 
when there was no .opportunity to work with full pressure, the 
contrast became very marked and produced languor. Miss Julia 
Neilson, a Beatrice lovely to behold, was the main sufferer by 
this misconception. She is by nature a dramatic actress, not a 
comedienne, and if she had played quietly, without affectation, 
as Miss Fay Davis (Hero) did, she would have made a mark^ 
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for the character is full of innate gaiety. But she would 
be funny, she would be kittenish, and full of an aU too 
impetuous joy of living; now she borrovi^ her intonatioos 
from Ellen Terry, then from Ada Rehan ; and both her voice 
and the unnatural suppleness of her movements^ betrayed that 
she was neither herself nor, indeed, the youthful, merry, un- 
afifected Beatrice. 

Mr. Alexaixler was, it has been said before, now and a^ain. 
too eager to maJke points and to count the laughs of his 
audience, but on the whole his performance was admir- 
able. To be quite candid, I believe Mr. Alexander to be more 
suited to high-class comedy than to frock-coated, drawing-room 
heroism. He is full of intelligence, and has studied hard. There 
is not a meaning which escapes him. Even such little details as 
his dancing with Beatrice in the first act, when he betokens his 
recalcitrance by stamping his foot in the middle of the minuet^ 
prove how entirely he has entered into the skin of his character. 
Moreover, he is a youthful Benedick, he bears his maXure 
bachelorhood with every grace, and where formerly Henry 
Irving was acid and sarcastic towards Beatrice (a perfectly ac- 
ceptable rendering), the latest Benedick was good-naturedly 
quick of repartee: ad rem, as modem Latins would call it. 
There is no doubt that after this experiment, which was more 
successful than "As You Like It," Mr. Alexander should be 
encouraged to exploit Shakespearean comedy. 

I fear that the scenes in which Dogberry and Verges played 
their pranks became nowise more agreeable by the rendering 
of Mr. H. H. Vincent and Mr. H. V. Esmond. The latter went 
even so far as to pitch his young voice in an old key, which 
amplified the caricature. But, after all, why seek the mote with 
the actors when the beam is the author^s? 

Mr. Fred Terry as Don Pedro was excellent. It was a refined, 
chivalrous, and vivacious impersonation ; it placed the part in 
haut relief, which is but-rarely the case, for, to my recollection, 
this is the first time that the character of Pedro has left a 
lasting impression. There is also no fault to be found with Mr. 
Vernon's Leonato : these actors of the older school play with a 
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giip and correctness which is truly amazing, and the mature 
frudt of hard work in yoimger days. 

Mr. H. B. Irving is advancing. He, too, is evidently an 
ardent student ; and if the great pains he bestowed, particularly 
on his diction and on the embodiment of Don John, tended to 
show the character in all its acerbity and ugliness, one could 
not help appreciating the earnestness and the intensity of the 
young actor. 

Having said thus much about the performers, there remains 
but little to add. That Mr. Alexander would framel the delight- 
ful panels of the play in grace andi beauty was a foreg(Mie con- 
clusion ; but he has done more than that. Ha has enlisted the 
winsome talent of Mr. Edward German — ^the man who could 
write a classical English opera if he would — ^to underline the 
text, and he has made much of the luxury and gaiety which 
reigned in the mansion of Messina's governor, Leonato. 

It is customary nowadays to submit Shakespeare to a process 
of slight compressicm, in order to prevent inordinate length of 
performance, and Mr. Alexander, with a free hand, has trans- 
posed some scenes to suit his purpose. Whether this was judici- 
ous remains an open question, although it cannot be denied 
that the third act, ending with Dogberry's examination of Con- 
rade and Borachio, fell lamentably flat. 

However, it would be ungracious to quarrel about trifles when 
there is much to praise; and, after all, a Shakespearean revival 
in one of the first theatres of the metropolis is such an auspi- 
cious event, that one may well enrol it in the dramatic calendar 
as a red-letter day. 
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AN ACADEMY OF ACTING 
Teaching the Young Idea. 

March 27. 1898. 

It has been my privilege to discourse before the members of 
the Grosvenor Crescent Club on the present conditions of the 
art of acting in England, and on the necessity of a Dramatic 
Academy. The question is a very old one, which, like the sea- 
serpent in times of journalistic famine, crops up as a convenient 
provider of copy. But the present moment seems particularly 
propitious to renew the plea, since the project of an endowed 
theatre is not only much "in the air,'' but has, at any rate in 
our city of progress, Manchester, met with so much support that 
realisation seems nearer than ever before. And from the En- 
dowed Theatre the idea of an Academy is absolutely inse- 
parable. 

There is another reason why we should be prepared to 
countenance the possibilities of an Academy with all the earnest- 
ness due to its importance, and not brush the matter lightly 
aside as a "fad," as a^ foreign notion unsuited- to England, as a 
thing both useless and uncalled for. I contend that more than 
ever do we indeed want a plan of education' for those who aspire 
to become actors, since long runs of plays have not only mininus- 
ed their chances of studying their art in London with some hope 
of acquiring versatility, but have also become systematic with 
the majority of stock-companies, so that the opportunity of 
gaining experien<;e — ^however rough and' faulty — ^by playing 
many parts in the provinces is no more. Moreover, the 
stage is nowadays woefully invaded by interlopers, people 
who have no other title to engagement than the possession of 
money, of a pretty face, or the distinction of having been 
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highly-bom, or of having iindraped the nether limbs at fashion- 
able theatres with conspicuous success. These people, who can 
be numbered by scores^ do not only take the daily bread from 
well-deserving mouths (see in tne "Era how many capable artists 
are resting), but are responsible for the terrible degree of me- 
diocrity which reigns in nearly every London theatre and every 
company "on the road'' They are the canker of our stage; they 
are the cause of the unenviable reputation which English acting 
still enjoys in nearly every country of thei Continent ; and they 
will continue to gain ground so long as the stage remains open 
to eveiy im.qualified ladi or damsel who chooses it as a pro- 
fession (grand Dieu !) because they know, their ownj uselessness 
m any other calling. Some — ^many, perhaps — ^will doubt that 
education alone will modify this state of affairs ; but I am firm 
in my belief, which is founded on observation in countries where 
a diploma is a passport to the board's, and where mere good in- 
tentions, without previous study, go for very little or nothing. And 
it must not be forgotten that abroad the long run is a thing of 
comparative novelty — z. thing which is not encouraged by the 
press or the public. For this reason the budding foreign actor, 
who has many parts to play and to study during the year, has 
ample opportimity to learn by practice the elements of his craft. 
Yet, for all that, the best theatres give preference to actors who 
have been educatedl for the stage in a scholarly manner, and a 
first prize at the Conservatoire is rightly an imwritten claim 
upon the Od^on, or even upon the first theatre of the world — 
the Frangais. 

The above is but an epitome of the remarks with which at 
the Grosvenor Crescent Club I prefaced the exposition of my 
scheme for a British Academy. The scheme itself is not quite 
new. I formulated it and brought it forward as long as five years 
ago; and if I recur to it now, I do so because the times have 
grown riper for the realisation of my wishes, which were then 
derided as Utopian, and because deeper study of the subject has 
not convinced me of th6 necessity of modifying its main lines. 
That in detail there remains much to discuss, to amend-, and 
to amplify, goes , without saying. 

4 
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Not being a pedagogue, it is not within my province or my 
power to bring forward an educational programme which will 
be voted fair and square on all sides; all I have done is to 
select from the methods of the best-known schools of acting in 
Europe, those features which seemed commendable to me and 
particularly adaptable to this country. It strikes me — ^and my 
opinion has been confirmed by the managers and teachers ot 
some of the principal schools in Europe with whom I have had 
conversations — ^that the primary object of dramatic schools is 
not to turn out little tribes of actors and actresses modelled 
and moulded by hard-and-fast rules ; on the contrary, the main 
aim is to give the students such a general educatioo that, if m 
the course of training it should be found that they have no 
special aptitude for the dramatic calling, they may leave the 
school provided with so much general knowledge that they may 
embrace any other profession, and prove as capable in it as any 
man or woman who has received an ordinary high-class educat- 
ion. In fine, the Alpha and Omega of the system is to rear, 
before all, educated men and women, useful members of society. 
To obtain this result the students should be admitted when 
young ; in fact, the school should be open to children from the 
age of thirteen. They wouid have to pass a preliminary exa- 
mination, and must be efficient in writing, reading, grammar, 
geography, &c. ; in short, in the various branches which 
constitute elementary education. If they prove backward, their 
admission must be deferred until they are more advanced. The 
school should be divided into five classes, the three lower ones 
of which are entirely preparatory. In these the students are to 
get a fair instruction in foreign languages, history, literature, 
geography, arithmetic, and mathematics. A few hours daily 
should be devoted to fencing, dancing, mimic and plastic exer- 
cises, and for the girls dressmaking ; but the greater port of the 
time should be given to these dements of the dramatic art, read- 
ing aloud, diction, and spontaneous dscourses upon given sub- 
jects, in order that the scholar may learn to exjMress himself with 
freedom and let his brain perform, as it were, a kind of mental 
gymnastics. This exercise, I contend, is of the highest impor- 
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tance ; for the actor's calling is to endow other people's coocept- 
ions with the vitality of his own feelings and emotions, and 
Toothing does more to stimulate the creative powers of an in- 
terpreter than the constant practice of expressing oneself in 
one's own way on a given subject. 

When the three first dasses have been passed, ai preliminary 
examination takes place with a view ta graduation to the 
higher dasses, where the tuition' of acting proper should 
begin. If, both by the teacher's report and the result of 
the actual examination, proof is afforded that a scholar 
has none of the qualifications which warrant a fair measure of 
achievement on the stage, the parents should be advised — ^but 
not compelled — id take their now about seventeen-year-old child 
away from the school and seek employment for it inl some pro- 
fession which seems more in accord withl its abilities. Granted, 
however, that the examination be successful, the student goes 
into the fourth class, where, without excluding general education, 
he is prepared for the boards. At least six hours a week should 
be devoted to diction and acting on the special trial stage 
which must be connected with the school. Nor should the 
a.spirants be allowed to appear in too ambitious parts. The great 
soliloquies of Shakespeare should be recited, not so much with 
a view to bringing out the acting power as to make the student 
understand the value of each sentence, of each word, the merits 
of the style and the method of speaking verse, with due ob- 
servation of rhythm, euphony, and intonation. Acting should 
be confined to small plays, in which each character has an in- 
dividual stamp, so that the student may have an opportunity of 
bringing out his peculiar gifts in a certain direction' (emploi) ; 
then, detached scenes from great plays, in which many charac- 
ters appear in small parts, as we find in Shakespeare in abun- 
dance, should be carefully rehearsed and acted. In this way the 
student would learn how to behave on the stage, when he has 
but to speak at intervals, or to act in thinking parts. In these 
exercises spedal care should be bestowed on attitude, position, 
demeanour, and facial expression. Besides this practical educa- 
tion the scholar should be initiated into the rules of aesthetics. 
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He should study with great care the history of costumes, the 
technique of the drama, the history of dramatic literature, and 
last, not least, the art of malang up, and for this purpose 
actors or actresses who are considered! past masters in this art 
should give practical lessons. At the end of the whole course the 
pupils of the highest class would have to submit to a semi- 
public examination. They would each have to recdtei a piece of 
poetry, and a soliloquy from a classical play ; they would have 
to deliver spontaneously a small critical discourse on the out- 
lines of a character in a classical play (for instance, Shakes- 
peare's) ; and they would also appear iiii one at two small mo- 
dem plays, to show how far they have already mastered the craft. 
Those who passed would leave the school with a diploma 
which would insure their immediate affiliation to — ^as we have 
no subsidised theatre yet— one or two of the more important 
theatres, for which purpose the co-operation of the principal 
managers would be indispensable. 

The cry will naturally be raised that, in consequence of such 
a process, the profession would become even more overstocked 
than it is now, but this is a fallacy. The result of the establish- 
ment of a school supported by the leading managers, would be 
an immediate diminution of imtrained, stage-struck aspirants, 
for they would learn soon enough that oompedtion with certi- 
ficated students would prove most difficult, on account of the 
managers drafting their fresh supplies from the school. On 
the other hand, the examinations, notably the examination in 
the third dass, should be! so rigorous, and the advice given to 
the incapable pupils to abandon a career for which they are not 
suitable, should be so earnest, tHat in the final classes nothing 
but really promising talent would remain to be developed. And, 
as regards the final examination, I have no fear whatever, for 
here the committee of patronage, which should be duly con- 
stituted of managers, actors of high standing, and competent 
critics, would sit in judgment and mercilessly put" back all who, 
in diction or in mimicry, proved as yetl unripe. 

Now one word as to the organisation of the school. In the 
first place, I am' emphatically of opinion that the management 
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and directicMi should be in as few hands as possible. There 
should be the committee of patronage to which I alluded before, 
but this should have no other object than to form the jury at 
the annual examination. The conduct of the school itself should 
be entrusted to one man, under the supervision of three others, 
say, an eminent actor, an actress of the influence and experience 
of Miss Terry, Mrs. Brancroft, or Mrs. Kendal, and a third per- 
son who would be neither an actor nor a playwright, but some- 
one of a great general knowledge of art, literature and the drama. 
The manager of the school, I hold, should not he axL actor. 
In politics we have seen that, in their capacities as minis- 
ters, non-specialists unfettered by particular knowledge, have 
proved the most efficient leaders of their respective depart- 
ments. To take an example which bears on the immediate 
question, I would point out that the Dutch Dramatic School — 
which, in the nineteen years of its existence, has turned out, 
year after year, actors who have reached the highest rung of the 
ladder — ^has been led by Mr. Wilson, a gentleman who was 
originally Professor of Languages and Literature at one of the 
high schools at Amsterdam, and who had no other direct 
qualification for his post than a broad artistic instinct, a per- 
fectly unbiassed mind, and an innate love of the drama, which 
he had studied from the other side of the footlights for years. 
At this juncture I dare not suggest any name, it might spoil the 
game in its initial stage; but that such a man could be easily 
found among Englishmen, goes without saying. 

As regards the instruction at the school, one would have to 
look to the practical and umselfish support of some of the 
leading lights of the dramatic profession, such as is granted in 
Austria and in Holland. A capaBle stage manager should direct 
all the rehearsals. An artist like Mr. Alma-Tadema should teach 
the history of costumes. The history and literature of the drama, 
languages— in fact, all the branches — ^should bei entrusted to 
specialists, so that a course of education might be obtained 
which should be absolutely efficient. Further comment on this 
point may be fitly reservedl until these two great questions are 
settled; — on what basis will the dramatic school work? and 
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whence will it obtain its resources? For this is the crux of the 
questioiL If we want to establish a dramatic school, we must do- 
it, not in a niggardly spirit, but with such ample means, as will 
tide the establishment over the first five most difficult years of 
its existence. It is not sufficient to let the fate of the school de- 
pend uipoflii the fees from the scholars. These fees, I suggest, 
should be low. They should be such, in fact, that children of 
humble parents could frequent the schools as well as those who 
are well-tcKJo ; and it would be a very judicious course to esta- 
blish a certain number of scholarships, in ordfer that budding 
talent might not be left out in the cold for want of funds. It is 
generally saidi that,: by co-operation of our principal managers, 
the school, if they want to have it, could be established in prin- 
ciple within a week, but I am by no meaciis convinced that there 
is sufficient esprit de corps among them to juistify any hope in 
this direction. 

The question lies, therefore, in a hut^elL Is there a man or 
woman in England' — for the State will no nothing, and joint- 
stock capitalisation is odious — who will do for the drama what 
will equal Mr. Tate's splendid munificence towards our pictorial 
art? 

Not even as much is required. It is not a gift — ^not the 
perpetual sacrifice of a great sum of money — ^which I ask 
to accomplish the work I plead for. All that is needed is 
a man endowed with the instincts of Macsenas, andl sufficient 
wealth to part temporarily — say for ten' years — ^with a sum 
of fifty thousand pounds, in order that the interest (at 4 per 
cent) should be employed to maintain the Sdiool of Ehra- 
matid Art, and to place it on a solid basis. If after ten 
years the institution were not self-supporting;, it might go to 
limbo, and no more serious damage would have been done than 
that a rich man had devoted a slice of his yearly income to the 
sacred cause of art While, failure or success, under any circum- 
stances, the stage would have drawn many splendid recruits 
from the school which would produce its first contingent pre- 
cisely five years after its foundation. Bu(t it is needless to dwell 
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upon the conditions of the gift, so long as the donor has not 
been found 

If the money is forthcoming, the establishment of 
the school is a matter of a few months, for crowds of 
juveniles are waiting for it. The very fact that the imperfect 
so-called dramatic schools which flourish in London are be- 
sieged by stage-struck young people, affords indisputable evi- 
dence in favour of this assertion. 

But if no rich single-minded frieftd of the stage will put his 
shoulder to the wheel, I fear that words, arguments, and energy 
alike will be wasted, and that, for want of a proper school, the 
stage will continue to remain the happy hunting-ground for all 
sort and conditions of people who lack the very first essentials 
of an actor's-education. 
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THE CLUB BABY 

May I St. 1898. 
I dreamed that I was present at a sitting of the 
CENTRAL DRAMATIC COURT 

(Before Mr. Justice Candour). 

Lawrence Sterner and Edward G. Knoblauch, describing 
themselves as dramatic authors, and giving an address in the 
Northumberland Avenue, were tried) before Mr. Justice Candour 
for having on April 27 abandoned a certain infant, nicknamed 
"The Club Baby," upon the stage of the Avenue Theatre, with 
felonious intent to expose the said infant to want, frost, and 
bodily harm. 

Mr. Frank Blunt appeared to prosecute, and Mr. Deadhead, 
Q.C., duly briefed on behalf of the defendants, acted as their 
counsel. 

Upwards of 250 witnesses, including many habitual fre- 
quenters of the pit and' the gallery, and Mr. Clement Scott, who, 
on his re-appearance in the columns of the Daily Telegraphy 
had warmly espoused the cause of the accused, were called for 
the defence. 

The prosecution abstained from calling any witnesses. 

Mr. Blunt, in his opening statement for the prosecution, said 
that this was a very serious case indeed. The defendants were 
young gentlemen of a certain position and of means, and, al- 
though they had been educated to know better, they had wil- 
fully and wantonly taken a little babe from the indispensable care 
of its mother, and had placed it in such a position upon the sta^ 
of the Avenue Theatre, that it must needs come to grief . In fact, 
but for the timely help of some charitably disposed persons, it 
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might have perished, thereby rendering the defendants liable to a 
verdict of murder. However, thanks to the efforts— counsel would 
almost call them superhuman efforts — of Mr. Lionel Brough, 
his son Sidney, Miss Vane Featherstone, Miss Beatrice Ferrar, 
Miss Susie Vaughan, Miss Clare Greet, and other able and well- 
meaning persons, disaster was avoided, and the child, although 
anaemic, half-starved, and bearing signs of ill-treatment, was 
saved. These efforts of the said ladies and gentlemen, all of 
whom belong to the honourable profession of the stage, were 
all the more laudable, since they had to submit to jests of an 
xmrefined nature, to a clownish degradation unworthy of their 
talent and position, and, as far as the ladies were concerned, to 
a masquerade in men's clothes which was anything but pleasant 
to behold, in order to accomplish the work of salvation. 

It would no doubt be urged by counsel oni the other side 
that the defendants had only been guilty of a silly freak, that 
they meant no harm ; that, if they had been interrogated at the 
proper time, these complications about the paternity of the 
child, which almost compromised such worthy gentlemen as Mr 
Sidney Brough and Mr. Lovell — ^the one a respectable fianc^ — 
could have been satisfactorily explained. But, counsel con- 
cluded, this defence would not hold good at all ; practical jokes, 
unless conceived with exquisite humour and executed with re- 
finement, were very reprehensible ; and, as in this case not only 
the child itself, but also the rescuers, would suffer severely from 
the consequences of defendants' deed, he hoped that the jury 
would tmhesitatingly find a verdict that would meet the justice 
of the case. 

Mr. Deadhead thereupon proceeded to call the witnesses, 
many of whom, under much pressure from the prosecution, ad- 
mitted that they considered "The Qub Baby," when it was 
rescued, a sore spectacle to behold ; while others, evidently be- 
longing to a class of people always pleased to be allowed inside 
a theatre, testified that they had "enjoyed the joke, and saw 
no "arm in it." 

Counsel was about to call Mr. Clement Scott, of the Daily 
Telegraphy when 
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Mr. Blunt objected. 

Mr. Deadhead : But Clement is an honourable man. 

Mr. Blunt : Of course he is ; they are all honourable men — 
the contributors to the People's Paper; but we don't want them. 
Mr. Scott, I contend, is not a reliable witness in this case; he 
has only just lamely apologised for an insult to the dramatic 
profession, and since his presence at the Avenue was his first 
reappearance in the theatrical wodd, he would naturally side 
with the defendants, in order to atone for his forgiven but un- 
forgotten offence. 

The Judge : And, pray, who is Mr. Clement Scott? (Laugh- 
ter.) 

Mr. Deadhead explained, whereupon Mr. Scott's evidence 
was ruled inadmissible in this case by the Judge. 

Mr. Deadhead then warmly defended his clients, pleading 
youth, inexperience, folly, and craving for notoriety. He adjured 
the jury not to blight the future of these young men by giving 
a verdict of guilty, which would mean disgrace and ruin. 

The Judge having summed up, the jury, without leaving the 
box, gave a verdict of guilty, strongly recommending the pri- 
soners to mercy. 

In passing sentence the Judge said : 

Lawrence Sterner and Eduard G. Knoblauch, you have been 
convicted of an offence which I cannot pass over lightly. You 
have taken an infant) from the breast of its mother and abandon- 
ed it tx\ the mercy of a crud world ; you have exposed others 
to ridicule, to humiliation — aye, to trouble and possibly to loss. 
I am not at all sure that it is not my duty to visit upon 
you the entire severity of the law, and to commitl you to hard 
labour. But I prefer to err on the side of leniency, and, having 
heard the eloquent words of your counsel, who pleaded your 
youth and inexperience as extenuating circumstances, having 
also regard to the fact that you will be heavily mulcted in the 
compensation of the child's parents and its rescuers, my sen- 
tence is that you be bound over to keep the peace towards all 
Her Majesty's subjects for twelve months, and that you bear all 
the costs connected with the prosecution. 
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(Voices in Court : Hear, hear, and applause^ which was im- 
mediately suppressed.) 

But the familiar clapping broke the spell of my slimiber, and 
as I was rubbing my eyes — ^foi* Oh ! the play had been so tedious 
— ^I praised the impartial judge, who restrained Messrs. Sterner 
and Knoblauch from play-writing for an entire twelvemonth. 
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THE MEDICINE MAN 

8 May 1898. 

The Lyceum is the theatre of mysteries. 

For years its doors were barred' against the liviiig, and when 
at last they gave way to pressure and to parley, who should 
come in ? Merivale, Comyns Cair, Lawrence Irving I while Pine- 
ro, Jones, Grundy, Carton were left out in the cold, and Ber- 
nard Shaw was excommunicated. 

And now the standard bearers of "Literature**, captured soon 
after the establishment of this paper under the segis of The 
Times, have been accorded precedence over better men, although 
nothing warranted their choice, for they were entire strangers to 
the stage, and the result has been disastrous. 

I have nothing to do with personalities; I understand 
that Mr. Traill is one of the wittiest and mostj erudite men in 
London; I have enjoyed Mr. Hichen's clever ''Green Carnat- 
ion," and I have admired the flight of his fancy in "Flames" and 
other work of his, and nothing would have pleased me more than 
to hail their coup d*essai asf a coup de maitre ; but for the sake 
of the modem drama I cannot help regretting that they were 
preferred to more experienced craftsmen. For now, it may be 
safely assumed, the dead and the fossils will again resume their 
sway at the Lyceum. 

What, then, was the mainspring of the failure ? How came it 
to pass that, after the ciutain's fall, the unfamiliar sound of 
hissing intermingled with the boisterous hosannahs of the 
blindly faithful? 

The riddle is easy to solve. Want dF grip — ^the magic gift 
which makes the dramatist — ^was one of the causes. The other 
was inexperience combined with the authors* inability to grapple 
with the magnitude of their theme. Even now, after having 
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calmly reflected on the five acts with their profusion of speech, 
their great variety of incidents, thedr multitude of characters, 
character sketches, and phantom-like fleeting figures, I am at 
a loss to understand what the authors were driving at. 

Was Doctor Tregenna, hypnotist, specialist, vivisectionist of 
the mind, a friend or merely a victim of his own occult scien- 
ces? He was, so we are told, once crossed in love, and when, 
twenty years after, he meets the daughter of the woman who 
was the cause of his lifelong loneliness, he contrived a scheme 
which is truly diabolical in its fiendishness. He knew that the 
mother, an impressionable woman, was deranged in her mind, 
and on the strength of this knowledge he convinces first the 
father, and then the girl herself, that she is in need of rest and 
treatment under his care at his retreat. But we on the other 
side are not at all convinoed. We see before us a healthy girl, 
full of fancies, full of love, perhaps a trifle inclined to morbid 
thoughts — easily explained on pathological grounds in the bloom 
of youth — and as healthy in body and soul as one could wish. 
But this girl — ^like many others — ^is susceptible to the mystic 
charm of the Doctor's weird personality and the fascination of 
his eyes. She becomes in his hands a creature without will, an 
automaton ; she follows him to the Retreat, she renounces, her 
lover and her father, she is as much the medicine man's play- 
thing as is the hideous dipsomaniac whom he has captured in a 
place called University House, Whitechapel — the merest cari- 
cature, to put it mildly, of mission-work in London's East. 

And now that he has her m his power, un cadavre mire les 
mains de ses supirieurs, as strictly as the Jesuit doctrines would 
desire it, what does he want with her? Her love? Her youth? 
Her perdition ? The query remains, but the answer is in default ; 
there are indications that he desires her love, but they lead 
to nothing but words. At length, when the Doctor learns that 
the mother had not been tricked away from him by the 
nobleman she manied, he repents and releases the girl from the 
spell of his power. She goes with her father and the man of her 
choice ; and the doctor, whose magnet seems to have exhausted 
itself in this supreme effort, falls a prey to the murderous lust 
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and the revenge of the drink-sodden brute upon whom he loved 
to practice his theories. A hideous end of melodramatic ghast- 
liness. 

The authors, the editors of ^'Literature," call this a "melo- 
dramatic comedy." Is it grim humour, fumisterie, or ignorance ? 
However, what does the descriptioni matter? The evolution 
is the thing, and this is entirely at fault The theme in itself is 
not very interesting, for it is neither novel nor ingenious. The 
whole story is like a moimtain of impossibilities, built upon a 
molehill of improbability. We — ^who are not raw amateurs at 
play-going — saw from the first scene in the second act what 
was going to happen, and that discounted our curiosity, al- 
though the first act, of which men like Arthur Morrison or 
Maugham (Liza, of Lambeth), or St. John Adcock, who really 
know the East-End, could have made a masterpiece, had in- 
terested us in spite of its entire misconception of Whitechapel 
manners. But when gradually the action began to move, slowly, 
heavily, painfully — clumsy as a steam roller, instead! of swift 
like a locomotive — ^when the drama was hampered by words, 
and padded by that light sort of society-cackle, of which Oscar 
Wilde was a past-master and our authors are but poor imitators, 
interest flagged entirely. I repeat, the thing failed to grip, for 
the authors were not able to master their task. It was melo- 
dramatic comedy indeed^ — ^therefore neither the one nor the 
other ; we did not feel tickled to a hearty laugh, nor did we 
feel the shivers — ^the wonderful shivers of dear old impossible 
melodTama — tingling our skin; nor did! our heart leap into 
our throat, as in "Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde." And so the 
play, with its horrors and its fine speeches, its live canaries in 
"The Retreat," and almost superhuman Mephistophelian medi- 
cine man, its talking mannikins, and iimumerable "enters" and 
"exits," slowly fizzled out like a dying candle ; and, when it was 
all over, a sad shrugging of the shoulders and. a sorrowfi]! cut 
bono f was the most lenient, and at the same time the most elo- 
quient,* verdict of those who left the dismal playhouse. 

It would be unfair to thrust the whole burden of the failure 
upon the shoulders of the luckless authors. Entire justice has not 
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beea done to the play, and if I affirm its falling shofft as a dra- 
ma, I am by no means prepared to pronounce a judgment upon 
the rfiythmic qualities of thd dialogue. From the first there was 
"death in the house," Everybody was nervous — ^as nervous as 
soldiers marching to certain defeat. Even the Chief was not 
himself, and therefore was less distinct, or, I should say, more 
indistinct, than usual. Yet his performance deserves admiration, 
for he alone held the play. His appearance, it goes without 
saying, was not only impressive, but it had that air of mysticism 
which was the groundwork of the character. That he was more 
virtuoso than man of medicine was a mere capillarian detail ; 
and no one, I feel sure, would require our leading actor-manager 
to shear his locks, when we pass over young actors' moustaches 
in classical plays without a murmur. 

In the important scenes of the play Sir Henry held his some- 
what recalcitrant public by his voice, his force, and his facial 
play, which was remarkable; and altogether Dr. Tregenna, 
without being a '^bravour"-part of Irving, will take rank in his 
gallery of portraits in the vicinity of his Mathias in ^The Bells." 

Miss Ellen Terry, a dream of youth on the stage, endeavoured 
to vanquish her nervousness, but hardly succeeded; she was 
very winning as the weak-headed girl, but somehow her per- 
formance was strained. It was an uneven battle between the 
woman, the actress, and the emotions of an inauspidous first 
night. 

Mr. Macintosh — ^as the drunken Burge — ^gave a picture of 
dipsomania and its trail of violence, which was intensely hor- 
rible, and sometimes pathetic. Unfortunately he laidi on the 
colours to such an extent that intended naturalism gave way 
to grotesqueness. 

So far Mr. Charles Wamer ("Coupeau," in "UAssommoir") 
is the only English actor who Eas succeeded in enacting the 
terrible tragedy of alcoholism. It would be tedious and of no 
avail to criticise at length an extensive list of actors, all of whom 
were no doubt full of good intentions, although nobody seemed 
to feel particularly inspired or well at ease. En passant I should 
pay my tribute to Mr. Norman Forbes, who portrayed a namby- 
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pamby clergyman with naive simplicity, and impress upon Miss 
Vynor that unrest of deportment, which becomes magnified in 
the glare of the stage, is a fault which a young actress should 
fight against with all her might. If we had an academy, I should 
earnestly beg her to follow Hamlet's advice to Ophelia — ^with 
the modification warranted by the occasion. But to many other 
actors who appear in this performance!, the same counsel 
would apply. Sometimes consummate acting will save a bad 
play. Unfortunately not even this godsend was vouchsafed to the 
ill-starred "Medicine Man." The play foundered quietly, respect- 
ably, like a leaky craft ; and, when the waters had closed- over 
the wreck, there remained nothing buit to pity the poor people 
on shore, who, as usual, **were bidden on the stage after the 
performance'* to console the Chief with doleful congratulations. 
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THE AMBASSADOR. 

June 5. 1898. 

A new writer has swelled the ranks of our dramatists in 
the persoin of Mrs. Craigia Her advent was long promis- 
ed; her brilliant string of novels was but a preparation 
for her ultimate goal, the conquest of the stage. And now 
that she has come, now that her firstling has stood the 
test of materialisation in the focus of the footlights, it is a 
joy to hail her as one of the few upon wham the reputation 
of our drama will rest in the future. Mrs. Craigie^s un- 
doubted gift for dramatic work was apparent from the first; 
I remember that irn those sultry days of struggle, when 1 
fought the battle of dramatic "Independence,*' she was one 
of the few upon whom my hopes were founded. But my 
pleadings were in vain; Mrs. Craigie with characteristic mo- 
desty, although her writings towered above the average, 
declared that her powers were not yet ripe enough to justify a 
venture upon the slippery boards; she would wait and see and 
study, and then, perhaps 

Five or six years have passed, and with the exception 
of one clever little play dedicated to Ellen Terry, the stage 
has had nothing from the authoress beyond her promise. But 
the stage is a fascinating creature; once in her toils there 
is no use for subterfuge or flight, she will be obeyed, and Mrs. 
Craigie, still diffident, no doubt, had to capitulate like the rest. 
She need not grieve over that, for the comedy which was 
presented at the St. James' Theatre with the sumptuousness 
worthy of so clever an effort, should certainly be the forerunner 
of a prosperous career in the dramatic field. 

In one quality in particular "The Ambassador," imperfect 
though the play may be as a whole, proves a formidable rival 
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to the average home-made play; it is the offspring of an ex- 
quisitely graceful pen, it is prose of the finest quality, it is 
the work of an artist. So much so, indeed, that the artist, scorn- 
ful of metier, of routine, of convention, has entirely disregarded 
the exigencies of craft and built her delightful edifice upon a 
basis of the slightest description. In less dexterous hands a play 
so slender in conception and so meagre in plot as "The Ambas- 
sador" would have tumbled to pieces ; but Mrs. Craigie's wit 
and the charm of her language succeed in maintaining the ba- 
lance; and if we feel all along that there is not much fibre 
in her material — ^that there is more varnish than colour, we 
cannot deny the fascination. 

It is the story of Benedick again, roundi which Mrs. Craigie 
has woven her romance. Her hero, Lord St Aubyn, has courted 
many women in, his time; he was once even oni the point 
of offering his hand to a charming widow. Lady Beauvedere; 
but the heart has remained vacant, and he has already entered 
the ominous portals of middle-age when he meets the enchan- 
tress. She, Juliet Gainsborough, a girl delightful in her youth- 
ful beauty, i^ not free at that moment, she is engaged to Lady 
Beauvedere's step-son William, a cold and correct diplomatist, 
who promises to be an exquisite fossil some day. Why she has 
accepted him is not quite clear, and as her fiancees relations 
look upon her as an intruder, we can well conceive that she 
yearns to break the bonds. The coup de foudre does it; Loid 
St. Aubyn is struck at first sight, and she, too, feels at once 
that he is the man of her choice. And now the play proceeds 
slowly, too slowly at times, to remove the obstacles and to weld 
these two loving souls together. There are compfications, for 
in no four-act play would true love nm quite smoothly; 
to save a young feather-brain from disgrace, and to rescue a 
cheque which he has forged, the lovely Juliet does not fear 
to risk her reputation by a visTt to bachelor's quarters ; but when 
she is discovered by Lord St. Aubyn there is no commonplace 
scene of jealousy and suspicion. Mrs. Craigie's hero is no mere 
theatrical puppet — he is a man of good heart and common 
sense ; and, instead of raising a storm^ he believes in the purity- 
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of Juliet's motives and loves her all the more for her imictcent 
escapade. ' 

There are other inddeats, collateral to the action, of 
little import, but amusing; for instance the love-affair of Ju- 
liet's ex-fiance and the girl with whom he has grown up from 
boyhood — ^and never was there conceived such a comical and 
frigid declaration of love in the whole of the modern English 
drama ; and! again, the scene in which Lady Beaufvedere reminds 
Lord Aubyn of their ertswhile mutual aflfection. But it is unfair 
to pull these leaves from the branch, as they do not further 
the object of criticism, and, possibly, tend to deal unjustly with 
the authoress. For the strength of the play lies in the dialogue ; 
and in its strength lies its weakness. The talk is admirable; 
since Oscar Wilde's untimely ended vogue, no such fusilade of 
witty epigrams has resounded on the boards. But where John 
Oliver Hobbes is infinitely the superior of the author of "Lady 
Windermere^s Fan" is in the quality of this linguistic firework. 
His was a brilliant, but manufactured article, and not rarely 
copied from Masters beyond the Straits of Dover; in "The 
Ambassador" the sparks seem to spring right from a glowing 
furnace. Our authoress is an observer, a satirist of the first 
water, and in what she says, the mind alone is not suzerain ; 
the heart too raises its voice, and there are lines which I would 
fain copy, so absolutely do they express in a few words a wealth 
of true feeling. 

Where Mrs. Craigie errs in this first attempt is in exuberance 
and in unfamiliarity with the optics of the stage. Her mind is so 
full, her imagination is so vivid, that they defy all control. 
Hence scenes which are spun out to inordinate length ; hence 
also the impression that the characters are deficient in back- 
bone, because they are overflowing with talk. But this can be 
remedied; if the blue pencil werei rigorously used in the 
first two acts, which drag considerably, a marvellous chatnge 
would probably be observ^ed ; and those who were on the first 
night loud in their complaints of "flimsiness", would see that 
there is a good deal more strength in the principal personages 
than was apparent on that occalsion. For all that, tlie main ob- 
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jecticHii stands — ^that the story is not strong enough to cany foui 
acts ; and so long as our public, which is food of action and 
intense climax, is not educated up to the enjoyment of brilliant 
dialogue unsupported by coai.plicatedl incidients, I fear that siweet 
and slender plays like *The Ambassador," however well told, 
will succumb in the competition with heavier farej If this were 
not a promising firstling, I might feel tempted to eaomerate 
other faults of minor-importance, notably in the analysis of the 
main character, who strikes me as somewhat too light-hearted, 
too jaunty for so grave and important a personage as a British 
ambassador. I might also point out that the title of the play 
is more adroitly than correctly chosen, for Lord! St Auibyni has 
all the characteristics of an ordinary roan and very few of those 
of a diplomatist; but I will not insist, lest the hearty praise due 
to Mrs. Craigie should be overshadowed by too exacting 
criticism. 

A good many of the shwtcomings might have been effaced by 
better acting than that we saw last Thursday. Making due allow- 
ance for nervousness on the part of some, and discomfort in 
others (because they had to live in a world of which they know 
little except by hearsay), I cannot spare the geneial remark that 
the performance lacked spirit To put it fine, it was brainless — 
from thei parrot-like cackle of the society diames to the more am- 
bitious efforts of Mr. George Alexander and Miss Fay Davis. 
Only three of the actors displayed true feeling and intelligence. 
They were Mr. Esmond, pathetic as the young scapegrace; 
Mr. H. B. Irving, who improves with every new part, and gave 
a wonderful portrait of a rigid and fish-blooded young "Foreign 
Officer"; and Miss Hilda Rivers, whose typical Society lady 
was an ungrateful but highly interesting achievement. But Mi:. 
Alexander, in spite of all his endeavours to be courtly, fluent, 
humorous, sincere, never came near the real meaning of the 
part. His voice, always apt to be monotonous, became unna- 
tural when it attempted to sound the note of gaiety or the chord 
of tenderness. Frankly, there was nothing in tb^e somewhat ob- 
sequious and would-be brilliant vieux garqan * • warrant the ro- 
mance of love at first sight; and his demean ., however pleas- 
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ing it may be to some, never coovej'ed to me the grace and 
the tactful refinement of high breeding. 

I feel that I stand almost alone in saying this, and also in 
the remarks which I am about to pass on Miss Davis' acting; 
but then, the combination acdng-manager and leading lady 
is not synonymous with "praise and compliments** in my dra- 
matic dictionary, and I consider it my duty not to spare the 
leaders of the profession, when others are always ready to 
belaud them qtiand memey and to criticise the smaller fry 
alone with imrestricted candour. Miss Fay Davis, then, who 
is a charming ingenue, and has in the past filled several smaller 
parts to perfection, has been called to a position superior to 
her talent. She has much natural sweetness; she has a 
dainty girlish personality ; she has a tender little note in her 
voice, and a manner which is for a while entirely prepossessing. 
But there her endowments end, and as soon as she is seen 
in fresh parts in rapid succession, her limitations becomiei 
evident. Her range is small; her voice is not able to ex- 
press deep emotions; her American intonations are jarring; 
her conoeption lacks variety, and her diction is always so 
demure and so curiously childlike, that one begins to look 
upon it as an aflfectation. In "The Ambassadors" thfs struck me 
in particular, it was no doubt a sweet performance — ^a delicate 
piece of china on a bibelot-table — ^but tliere was no real warmth, 
no strength and no vitality in it. At best. Miss Davis appeared 
in her pink frock like a little governess who was honoured by 
the advances of her master; and surely, when the authoress 
drew the character of Juliet Gainsborough, she had in her mind 
a woman of a different stamp — simple, if you like, but not so 
self-effacing that she would say, as it were, "Pray excuse my 
existence." There are women on our stage who would have 
played this part as charmingly as Miss Davis, and certainly with 
far more power ; and I, for one, shall not ceasel regretting that 
here and in other theatres our own actresses are so quickly 
driven into the background, in order to make room for more 
or less talented newcomers, mostly from America. 

There is no need to deal with the other members of the 
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company, since none of them excelled, and none were too ob- 
viously ill-suited to their roles \ it was altogether a somewhat 
spiritless performance, which would have seriously hampered 
a less interesting play. The xmdoubted success which was 
achieved belongs, therefore, entirely to Mrs. Craigie; and 
thanks to her only this ambassador will soon become a persona 
grata at St. Jameses. 
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PELLEAS AND MELISANDE. 

June 26. 1898. 

The style of Maurice Maeterlinck lends itself particularly to 
caricature, and his method in its infantile simplicity is an easy 
prey to ridicule. Hence from the first moment his work became 
known in England, every tenth-rate professional humorist 
had his fling at the young writer, and even the poet Comyns 
Carr, who has every reason to be careful of his glass 
house, courted the applause of a crowd, to whom Maeterlinck's 
name was but a cipher, at the expense of hisi talented colleague, 
by calling him "a very Belgian Shakespeare." And on this — 
on this alone — ^will rest the Herostratic immortality of Joseph 
Comyns Carr. The others, not so happy in their pandering to 
the facile laughter of the vulgar, have been less successful in 
holding Maeterlinck up to ridicule and contempt, but Mr. Carr 
has succeeded beyond all dreams : the great British public con- 
temns Maeterlinck, for that he is '*a very Belgian Shakespeare/* 

It is sad indeed that one stupid jibe, coming from the lips of 
one who is alleged to be a man of taste, should thus 
jeopardise the prospects of a prosperous career on our stage, 
and instil prejudice into the mind of our impressionable but 
well-meaning . public. For the creations of Maeterlinck are 
worthy of reverence and of earnest contemplation; they are 
the product of a highly sensitive and deeply poetic mind, power- 
fully assisted by an eye which sees an ideal world in surround- 
ings of exquisite beauty. There is, in fact, no French writer 
of our days who succeeds, with such simplicity of material, in 
obtaining such marvellous effects, and there is scarcely a French 
poet whose verse equals Maeterlinck's prose in the rhythm, the 
cadence, the music of its language. 

If one is deaf to this, or, like Messrs. Carr and Alfred E. T. 
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Watson here, and Francisque Sarc^y in Paris^ unwilling to 
understand it, then all arguments are futile. Time must do its 
work, as it has done it for Wagner, for Bume-Jones, and 
Whistler. 

I freely admit that at the first glance there is some temptation 
to brush these plays of Maeterlinck's aside, and to laugh at the 
peculiarities of the dialogue, as if it were Ollendorf s well-known 
phraseology pressed into the service of the drama. But one has 
no right to treat so lightly the work of one who is as earnest; an 
artist as ever lived, and, in spite of his early celebrity, a modSel 
of modesty into the bargain. Laughter is a poor but easy wea- 
pon, for from the sublime to the ridiculous there is but one 
step. And no one single superficial reading, with which most 
people are content, will disclose the beauty and the charm oi 
these prose poems, which would seem absolutely undramatic 
in their primitive workmanship and their fragmentary construc- 
tion. Yet simple as the touching love-story of Pelleas and his 
sister-in-law Melisande may be, it is full of pathos, and when 
the pictures are vivified by actors who understand how to chant 
the sweet-flowing French lines, as Lugn6-Poe and Suzanne Des- 
pres understood it, when they gave their wonderful, well-nigh 
ethereal performances at the Opera Comique, an audience must 
be entirely devoid of artistic feeling if it be not captivated by 
the beauty of the thing. 

But take this texture, strip it of its French delicacy and har- 
mony, force it into the robust frame of the English language, 
and all vanishes — pathos, charm, and all. 

I am notj going to say that Mr. Mackail has dooe his work 
badly — ^although one impardonable sin of translation almost 
throttled the play at the very moment whai it had overpowered 
the audience, for our Londoners are never so deeply engrossed 
but that they will guffaw at the slighest provocation; but 
the task of the translator was hopeless from the ouitset, and the 
attempt was almost akin to sacrilege. Truly, if the beauty of the 
spectacle, the evident earnestness of Mr. Forbes Robertson to 
present the work with all the grace and splendour money can 
command, had not soothed my dismay at the woeful linguistic 
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degradation of a &ie foreign work, I shotild have condemned 
the whole undertaking. But there was so much for the eye to 
feast upon, the performance was soch a galaxy of pre-Ra- 
phaelite pictorial beauty, that all shortcomings paled, and I 
for one left the playhouse in a grateful mood. 

Still, the truth must be told; as a drama "Pdleas and M61i- 
sande" made an imsatisfactory impression, partly Because Mae- 
terlinck has ini this early work failed to master the tech- 
nical exigencies of the stage, but particularly because from be- 
ginning to end the actors — ^with the sole exception of Mr. 
Martin Harvey — stood in direct opposition to the meaning and 
the rhythm of the work. They all acted as if this were an ordi- 
nary costume play peopled With characters of flesh and blood, 
instead of a delicate fancy belonging to a dreamland where the 
figures are almost phantom-like and the voices low and mystic, 
like the rustle of leaves gently undulated by a soft breeze. The 
French actors realised this ; they exhibited no solid scenes of 
intense coloiuring and massive decorations — their stage was 
veiled with gauze, the footlights were extinguished, the scenic 
material was scanty andi of the slightest, the characters floated 
as it were before our eyes in an atmosphere of haze, and the 
words rippled from their lips in chanting cadence, as if a choir 
were reciting a psalm in the distance. Thus the illusion' and 
enchantment were complete. 

But Mr. Forbes Robertson, fine and manly, and even 
magnificent, as he was in his outbursts of passion-, was 
not the Goland of ouir dreamland; and Mrs. Patrick Camp- 
bell, although she looked a picture, and endeavoured to be 
less neurotic and more comely and suave than is her wont, 
never realised the ethereal nature of the loveable M61i- 
sande. It was good acting in its. waiy, but iit jarred in its 
somewhat robust method against the frailty of the poet*s con- 
ceit. Mr. Martin Harvey alone — ^I am glad to be able to pay 
this tribute to this young artiste, one of the few who take their 
calling seriously — came within measurable distance of the ideal 
conception. His Pelleas was a poetic creation, tender to a fault, 
almost girlish in its innocence; but it was in the right key, if 
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only French had been his vehicle instead oi the unmelodious 
translation of Mr. Mackail. 

The ladies and gentlemen who surrounded the chief expo- 
nents endeavoured to maintain what there was left of poetic 
atmosphere, but only one attracted my attention, and he had 
but two words to say. It was Mr. Frank Dyall as the Doctor, 
who watched at M61isande's deathbed — ^but these two words 
were given with a wealth of meaning, and his demeanour was 
unspeakably eloquent. Mr. Dyall is an artist whom I, if I were 
a manager, would welcome to my service. 

The music of Mr. Gabriel Faur6 was almost drowned in dark- 
ness and in the irreverent prattle of countless mating hats, 
but what I heard of ft was wonderfully aptly wedded to the 
French lines, many of which I could whisper to the strains 
with intense delight at the perfect harmony. The expe- 
riment was altogether deeply interesting, and will tend to de- 
feat the silly detractors of that true poet, Maurice Maeterlinck ; 
it was from first to last a thing of beauty, and, had it not been 
for the maltreatment of the text, it would dwell in our memory 
as a joy for ever. 
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June 26. 1898. 

It is not as a dramatist that Jean Richepin^s name will be 
handed down to posterity. His success on the stage has never 
been complete — ^not even in those fervid days when his soul 
was all aglow for the divine Sarah, and when he acted by her 
side in his own "Nana-Sahib.*' But Jean Richepin is one of the 
poets of whom modem France may be proud, and so vivid is 
the flight of his imagination, so bewitching the magic of his 
language, that he succeeds in rendering the tritest dramatic 
theme acceptable, in spite of the action and' characterisation 
being overwhelmed! by the cascading continuity of his alexanr 
drines. His dramatic creations belong essentially to the realm 
of poetry, and once they are transplanted into the less fanciful 
dominion of prose, the flimsiness of their foundation becomes 
so palpable, that the plays sink to the level of much ado about 
next to nothing. 

It is therefore risky, it is imwise, it seems almost unfair, to 
surrender a play like "Le Chemineau" into the hands of an 
adapter in prose; if the play be translatable at all — and I tear we 
in England are not sufficiently accustomed to poetic plays 
to hear them with unalloyed joy — a. poet, a great poet, should 
undertake the task, for he alone could enter into the spirit of 
the work. Mr. Louis Napoleon Parker was, therefore, placed 
at a disadvantage when Mr. Tree commissioned him to re- 
mould Richepin's beautiful verse into dialect prose, and 
it would be idle to blame him for the shortcomings of his ver- 
sion, or to assure him that it bears comparison with its exalted 
model. That he has loyally done his best, that within the limits 
of his mastery of language he has endeavoured to avoid bana- 
lities and to ally grace of form with well chosen words, I con- 
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cede without reserve ; but the Dorsetshire dialect does not em- 
bellish the quality of his prose, nor can I say that the play 
in its novel form was engrossing or throughout even interesting. 
The din of a constant yearning for poesy clamoured in my ears, 
in every scene, in every situation; for nothing but verse will 
reconcile us to the sordidness of the story, and particularly of 
the hero, a tramp, a vagabond and a scoimdrel to boot, who 
seduces and leaves a loving country girl, and after twenty years 
of neglect, when hazard brings him face to facse with her a^ain 
and the love-child she bore him, nestles cosily in her husband'^s 
home, until his innate craving for the highway drives him wi- 
ward once more. This is the whole story in a nutshell, and if 
one pauses to analyse it, it is neither pretty nor sympathetic. 
What saves it to a certain extent is the rural atmosphere, the 
sweetness of the woman, the manliness of the youth, and the 
never-failing influence of the votx du sang, which was so dear to 
the French dramatists of the fifties and sixties. Moreover, in 
French, the delightful Bohemianism of the tramp abdl the charm 
of his poetic utterance softened the inherent unpleasantness 
of the story — it condoned the vice, the rags, the tatters^ 
and the dirt of the homeless wanderer. But in this prose-idyll 
these unenviable attributes of the wayfarer came impleasantly 
to the fore; a love-story unadorned' by cleanliness clemands 
idlaalisation, and! no prose, however well cadel:M^ed, will remove 
the unpleasant reality. 

Again, the action, as unfolded in Mr. Parker's adaptation^ 
drags sometimes tt^ exasperation, and the fourth (original fiftl^ 
act, as we saw it at Her Majesty's, with the endless death-scene 
of the man, after Ragged Robin*s erstwhile love had' married, 
was so painful and yet so barren of all true pathos, that at the 
curtain's fall the public was at first scarcely enthusiastic. Decid- 
edly Mr Parker is not happy in his endings; in nearly all his 
plays the last act falls flat ; so in "Rosemary," so itij "The Bohera- 
iian," so in "The Vagabond King," to quote a few ; and this goes 
a long way to explain why his work has little vitality. In order 
to live, a play must end better than it begins. And in Mr. Par- 
ker's repertoire precisely the reverse is ever the case. 
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Mr. Beerbohm Tree has lavished on this play a picturesque- 
ness and beauty of setting which must have gladdened the heart 
of Jean Richepin as he watched the perfonnance from a box. 
The cast, too, which was engaged) to interpret the drama, does 
the manager credit. Mr. Charles Warner, first and foremost, 
scored the triumph of the evening. His youthful gaiety in the 
first act, his picture of senility in. the second act, were a highly 
interesting contrast. But in the end of that act his acting 
touched grandeur. He had to impersonate the husband of 
Ragged Robin's maid, Alison; when the old man hears that 
his son is a child of chance and not his own, he is stricken by 
apoplexy. The scene is horrible, and there is room for protest 
against its introduction, but the actor deserves the highest 
praise. With consummate power he expresses the destruction 
of his vitality; he shakes from top to toe, his every muscle 
quivers, and he s-tretches in ghastly rigidity. It was magnificent, 
and the house vibrated with emotion and enthusiasm 
It was the apotheosis of the so-called '^old-school" of acting, 
from which the new has soi much to learn. 

Mr. Franlin Madeay, as an old superstitious farmer, added 
also to his laulrels. His make-up, his diction, his deportment, 
— all were of a piece, artistic. Mr. Waller and Miss Mil- 
lard had but small parts, but, needless to say, they were 
interesting; while, next to the clever types of peasantry 
of Messrs. du Maurier and Percival Stevens, the comely 
barmaid of Miss Rhoda Halkett deserves special com- 
mendaticm. It was a delightfully suimy ijnpersonation ; and 
when the moment came to sound) a note of feeling — a single 
line or so only — Miss Halkett was so sincere and so intense in 
her facial expression that she lifted her little part into promi- 
nence. After so much proof of competence. Miss Halkett should 
be entrusted with more important parts ; she has a good deal 
more in her than many much belauded leading ladies. Mrs. 
Tree, I regret to say, was^ inspite of all attempts to be natural 
as Alison, by no means a real unsophisticated Dorset girl. The 
lady, the grand dame, was evident at e\'ery moment, and as she 
struggled with the dialect, the air of unreality of her perform- 
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ance became all the more apparent. The part is unsuited to 
her, and should have been given to Miss Lily Hanbury, who 
has a far greater command of patho& Nor can I offer Mr. 
Beerbohm Tree my congratulations on his latest creation.. 
As he played and failed to grip me, Sir Henry Irving's grand 
art was unremittingly before my eyes. He is the Ragged 
Robin of the poem, he possesses all that Beerbohm Tree lacks; 
and as I pondered wHat Irving would have done with such a 
part, I was dismayed to remember that some blind partisans of 
the younger manager would actually fain dethrone the acknow- 
ledged king of che dramatic profession, ''because he is getting 
old," an3 drape the piUT)le on the shoulder of Beerbohm Tree. 
He is undoubtedly an actor of great intelligence, and apparently 
he dives into the very depths of his parts — ^for the details are 
masterly, and his gestures are sometimes of great dexterity — 
but the soul is wanting ; he enters into the skin, but not into 
the vitals ; he always remains Tree, clever, quick at repartee, 
agile, "beau phraseur, beau sabreur," but there is no heart un- 
der it all. Here was a character which should! have drawn 
tears in the great scene, when the lover meets the forsaken 
woman, when the father meets the offspring of his youthful 
passion ; but, picturesquely as he played it, the heart did not 
beat louder. It was acting, not living. 

And this want of sincerity pervaded his entire performance. 
His make-up resembled a dosely cropped Svengali, and like 
Svengali he acted the part ; thus he was not a careless, natural, 
fanciful roadside loimger with much humour and more way- 
wardness in his composition, but an adventurer of the conven- 
tional type — ^too well-mannered to be genuine, too self-conscious 
to be natural. In the third act, where in a jocular sort of way 
Robin tries to bewitch an old peasant — 2l scene in which Mr. 
Tree's little slaps on the old man's head and body reminded 
me of the "Two Macs" — ^the actor hardly addressed his victim ; 
holding the middle of the stage, he played to the crowd, as if 
there were no play, but raerely one person for whom alone the 
whole thing was organised. Such acting is, in my estimation, 
far from beautiful. 
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That there were fine moments in Mr. Tree's Ragged Robin 
goes without saying ; he was often humorous and always full 
of verve and vivacity; but, measuring the actor by the high 
standard warranted by his position, his latest creation cannot 
"be pronounced a success. Yet even this comparative failure will 
be no cause for regret, if it will hold up the mirror to Mr. Tree 
and ccHivinoe him that real greatness in acting can only be 
acliieved by entire disregard of self and absolute subservience 
to the harmony of the dramatic picture. 
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SARAH, DUMAS FILS, AND FEUILLET. 

July 3. 1898. 

Dumas, in "La Femme de Claude," advocating his famous 
Tue la I ; Octave Feuillet, his literary kinsman, rigorously up- 
holding a Tin lei \n "Julie"; and' Sarah, the divine, espousing 
the cause of both by lending the power of her genius to the 
complex characters of the two womeni, — is it not enough to 
cause one to fly far from the madding crowd, and to write in 
the stillness of Nature, and in long hours of leisure, a book 
worthy of three subjects so vast and so interesting? But I 
must buckle with time and space and endeavour to say in this 
small compass what I would fain discuss at length. 

Both plays are models of simple construction; both evolve 
an intense tragedy in the lives of three people ; both end vio- 
lently with the death of the guilty woman ; both are pictures 
of the decay of Fr«ich homdife in the latter part of this cen- 
tury. The affinity of ''La Femme de Claude" and of "Julie" does 
not end here. The same views of ]ife are taken by Dumas and 
Feuillet ; their very style is of fraternal mould ; and if the former 
is an advocate-preacher of great prolixity, Feuillet, too, che- 
rishes the preaching of sermons, although the fountain of his 
thoughts is less bountiful, and therefore flows less voluminous- 
ly than the stream from Dumas' pen. 

The effect again is the same. The two Academicians were 
about equal masters of their language, and they wielded it with 
magic power. It is no use rebelling from thel first against the 
logic of their theses; the glib tongue is overwhelming; for a 
time at least one is inclined to bow to their arguments. The dis- 
enchantment comes later, when the lights are low and the fresh 
air enfranchises the bewildered mind. Then we begin to analyse 
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and to discern the fallacies propounded by our authors. "Kill 
her 1" It is very well when we behold a monster like Cesaiine, 
who, in her greed, her lust, her innate corruptness of body and 
of soul, would betray Eusband, lover, and Fatherland — ^but the 
woman and her surroundings are all false. Such people as Dur 
ma5 created do not live; they are but materialised fig- 
ments of his special pleading — ^the plea of death sans phrase 
to the guilty woman. 

There is more to say in defense of the "Kill him I" in the 
less known play "Julie." Here the picture is less distorted, 
the characters are more lifelike. The preacher and the pleader 
lurk behind them all, but they are more discreet; the story 
of Julie is, alas ! one which does not entirely belong to the fan- 
tasy of the author. She is a woman who deserves our commise- 
ration ; she has been a loyal wife, an excellent mother for years, 
while her husband, steeped in the principles which render so 
many French marriages hopeless wrecks, has remained a 
stranger to her. He seeks his pleasures outside, keeps mistresses, 
makes no effort to penetrate into that warm womanly heart that 
would be his, if he would but take it. In that lonesomeness the 
wife is imperceptibly drawn into a dangerous path; for her 
husband has a friend, a man well in the thirties, lonely like 
herself ; he loves her in silence. But neither would yield — the 
friend even upbraids the husband for his conduct with a frank- 
ness bordering on brutality. But when the ignominy is forced 
on her to receive as a friend and neighbour one of her husband^s 
mistresses, her battle is lost. She repays infidelity with infide- 
lity — ^love has overpowered her. Then comes the doom. The 
daughter of the guilty mother — ^a sweet little girl of seventeen 
— Closes her young heart; she loves her mother^s lover. 
The position grows insufferable and he departs. Julie is heart- 
broken. But worse is to come; the mother had discouraged 
ber daughter's affection for a man "who was tied for life to 
another woman" ; the husband learns this and scents mischief. 
By strategem he forces her to confess her guilt, and in the su- 
preme excitement of the scene the woman is killed by the 
failure of the heart's action. At that moment the lover returns, 
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and the husband meets him with the terrible threat: "I will 
kill your 

The baldness of my tale can do no justice to the play; 
it can but demonstrate with how much dexterity Feuillet 
has forced three great themes into one picture. There are 
scenes of such power that only lengthy excerpts could do 
them justice; one of the finest is the last but one, in which 
the wife depicts the failure of her married life. Feuillet 
has never written another page so true, so concise, so palpitat- 
ing with real emotion ; it is a woman's heart laid bare, it is a 
life story summarised in a score of lines. Yet the tragedy 
does not cross the footlights any more than that of "La 
Femme de Claude," for the author has baulked the issue of his 
problem. The death of Julie was a convenient artifice to solve 
the knot — as convenient as the evanescence of some of Bro^n- 
ings's dramatis persona : it remains a case of "not proven," for 
the real crux of the question was, what would have happened if 
the woman had remained alive? Nor does cool reflection admit 
that such a husband as Julie's had a right to 'kill him.'* 
Or if he had the right by convention, he had forfeited it by 
his own conduct. We cannot feel sympathy for the man, but 
we do deeply sympathise with the woman, a sinner, yes, but 
so deeply wronged, so brave a struggler. And thus we turn 
away dissatisfied; we have listened with interest, but without 
emotion ; and when the echo of the words — ^the beautiful words 
— has died away, our mind is full of discords ; full, too, of dis- 
may, for these six acts of "La Femme de Claude" and of "Julie" 
are a moral swamp, in which all our ideas of marital felicity 
are begrimed with foulness. 

Heaven knows how the play would have fared without the 
genius of Sarah, for neither was a success in Paris at the "Gym- 
nase" and at the "Com^die Frangaise." 

But Sarah is as great a magician in her way as the authors 
are in the use of words. When she is at her best she can save 
any cause, even the most hopeless. And this year she plays better 
than ever. True, the autumn of fife has alloyed base metal with 
the erstwhile pure gold of her voice; it is less tender, less be- 
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witching than it was, but her other powers have increased Her 
method is no longer purely impulsive, or, rather, explosive, as I 
would like to call it. Nor does she at times sink into periods of 
apathy as formerly. She is more even now. The fervor of her 
passion has lost none of its intensity, but it grows gradually, and 
when the climax comes — ^those wonderful moments when all her 
being is ablaze, when she is entirely lost as it were in her as- 
sumed character — ^it strikes home with peerless force. She has 
reached, I venture to say, the zenith of her career, for now she 
has done with star-acting and episodical bravura; she has be- 
come a harmonious part of the picture, and that is, as I con- 
tend, the very essential of great acting. Her impersonatioos 
of Cesarine and Julie, two characters so diflferent and so 
subtle, so varied and so forcible, will add a fresh wreath 
to her never-fading laurels, not only for what she did but for 
the opportvmities she gave to others. It is rare that a travelling 
company brings us such talented' players as M. Deval 
(Claude), M. Bremont (Juliets husband), and Mdlle. Berthilda, 
who played the sweet daughter of Julie. They all deserve more 
than ordinary praise, but whom I would single out from all 
the lesser lights is M. Chameroy, who had the thankless part 
of the raisonneur Cantagnac in "La Femme de Qaude." He 
had to pronounce in the first act one speech of well-nigh 
three pages; yet he never faltered, never lost his spirit from 
first to last. It was brilliant in its unaffected simplicity, and 
it demonstrated once more that diction is the main pillar 
of the actor's art. 
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July 10. 1898. 

In placing the name of the actress at the head of this artide, I 
have no intention of ungraciousness towards the authws of "Sue" 
for I admire Bret Harte the novelist, and I think that he has not 
altogether made a mistake in accepting Mr. T. Edgar Pember- 
ton as his theatrical collaborator ; but in this case the actress 
is the thing, and the play owes it vitality to her. There are 
moments in the simple little story of Sue's awakening to love, 
when we are pitched and tossed from laughter to sobs, which 
are nothing short of exquisite. Still, although I have not read 
"The Judgment of Bolinas Plain," I can easily imagine that the 
book is far better and far more convincing than the play, for 
in the former the novelist has it all his own way, whereas in the 
latter he appears to be severely handicapped by the dramatic 
laws of brevity and - conciseness, which can only be overcome 
by a very experienced hand. Neither Bret Harte nor Edgar 
Pemberton appear to be very familiar with the craftsmanship 
of the dramatic form ; hence their play frequently betrays the 
method of the novelist, and necessarily, for want of room, many 
unexplained details are sprung upon us with surprising sudden- 
ness. The minor characters appear to have suffered least of all ; 
but Sue herself, after her flight from Lone Farm wTth the Acro- 
bat, becomes a somewhat enigmatic personality ; and, althooigh. 
I fed inclined to believe what the authors tell us, the suspicion 
remains that the young woman, who was so easily bewitched 
by the tinsel of a mooimitebank's paraphernalia and fine 
talk, paid for her imprudence with her honour. However, we 
are assured that her purity escaped unhurt, and as Sue has 
entirely conquered us, thanks to Annie Russell, we readily sa- 
mfice probabilities to possibilities, and rejoice that she will 
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henceforth not only honour and obey, but love her good-natured 
bore of a husband. 

I am not prepared to go quite so far as my friend of the 
Daily Mail, who calls Annie Russell "the English Duse" — I 
should like to see her in greater parts before endorsing so 
extreme a statement — ^but. I will say that the young actress 
almost reconciles me to the American- invasion, which has so 
sorely tried us this season. Here at least is an artist — 2l woman 
who has not come to conquer by her beauty, her limbs, or her 
diamonds. Her personality is altogether unassuming, and so is 
her manner. She preferred to greet the applause at the end o£ the 
act with averted features rather than destroy the picture on 
which the curtain fell. She plays carelessly, unconsciously, as 
it were ; she has no voice for the gallery and no eyes for the 
stalls ; she lives altogether in her part, and what she does and 
what she says are as natural as if in all her life she had! done 
nothing else but live far away from' the crowd on; the lonely 
plains, with the one man and her cattle and her hens. 
The charmi is unspeakable — ^it is indescribable; but it grips 
firmly from the moment that Annie Russell is 00 the sta^e 
to the moment when she slips, without flourish or o^b- 
vious excitement, behind the scenes. And behind the charm 
there lurks force — ^no fireworks, no ebullition, no fortissimo 
theatricality, but the convincing power which is the legitimate 
child of sincerity alone. What tiiis remarkable woman may yet 
be able to achieve, I dare not conjecture; but, as I sat and 
admired, I pictured her in ''tittle Eyolf," in "The Master^ 
Builder," in the entire Ibsen repertoire, of which Miss Robins 
has so far been the imdisputed and also the unemvilated ex- 
ponent; and I beheld a Hilda, an Asta, a Mrs. Linden, as we 
have never seen them before. Whether the Frohmann manage- 
ment will ever afford Miss Russell the opportunities which would 
allow hei' to exhibit the fulness of her gifts, is a question into 
which I dare not enter; but this, I submit, is incontestable: 
since Ada Rehan's appearance in London, America has never 
sent us a more competent representative of her dramatic art 
than Annie Russell. 
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July 10. 1898. 

Edmond Rostand is a man of many gifts, but the greatest 
of them all is his good fortune. He had come long before 
"Cyrano^'; he was barely in the twenties when the Frangais 
produced his "Romanesques," and the Press — Sarcey in front 
— ^hailed him: as a new poet. Later Sarah Bernhardt took 
him up, and for her he wrote "La Samaritaine" and ''La Prin- 
cesse Lodntainiel," works of merit, which however did not 
much enhance his reputationi. But with "Cyrano" he reached 
with a bound the pinnacle of fame, and — an unheard of 
thing, even in France — on the very evening of its production 
the Government promised him the Cross of Honour. 

Since that memorable evening of December 27, 1897, Ros- 
tand has cast all other French poets into the shade, and! in 
that hyperbolic enthusiasm so dear to Parisians, he has 
been placed on the same pedestal with Victor Hugo. Nor has 
the sweet cup of universal praise been spoilt by many bitter 
drops of depreciation. The Mercure de France alone, the organ 
of the writers of the Latin quarter, ventured to join issue with 
the hallelujahs, and published a criticism which sounded un- 
commonly like *'Conspuez Cyrano !" 

But Rostand, with his exquisite lyre, with a "panache^' even 
more his own than Cyrano's, has come at the right time to re- 
• store to the French public — sick unto death, from overfeeding, 
of neurotic problem plays and indecent comedies. — somie of 
that love of gaiety, of that admiration for romantic heroism, 
which is, after all, innate in every human being, whether French 
or otherwise. 
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That in a country where dramatic poesy is by no means 
extinct, the halo of the masterpiece should have been conferred 
upon "Cyrano" is by no means astonishing; nor must we find, 
it strange that Rostand achieved the incredible distinction of 
being coupled with the immortal Hugo. Both manifestations are 
very easily explained. The play of Cyrano imites more of the 
elements of romantic drama than any other dramatic poem of 
the last decades — more than any of the works of Copp^e, of 
Bomier, Parodi, or Deroulede. There is a mighty love interest ; 
there is the imcomparable bravery and audacity of Cyrano, his 
strength of character, his chivalrous self-denial, his reticence to 
proclaim his love for Roxane, imtil well-nigh in his last breath 
the truth bursts out in the magnificent line : "Non, non, mon 
cher amour, je ne vous aimais pas" ; there is the note of gaiety 
in the delightful couple of the Ragueneaus, in the boisterous 
young cadets, in the jovial monk ; there is patriotism, jubilant 
at first, then glorified in the death of Christian; there is a 
glimpse into the splendid era of le roi Soleil — in fine, every- 
thing to evoke smiles and palpitations and tears. 

So far there is every reason to endorse the judgment of Paris; 
but when ii comes to pairing Rostand with Hugo, a poet to whom 
no one dared to compare even the splendid Theodore die Ban- 
ville, a little reflection will produce a demurrer. For if ever the 
language of the gods was uttered with the grandeur and the as- 
surance of a god, Victor Hugo did it. His inspiration was as 
boundless as the flight of his imagination was sublime; and if 
both sometimes led him into regions where no ordinary mortals 
could venture to follow him^ — ^regions where the sublime is al- 
most imperceptibly divided from the bombastic — ^yet he would 
never descend into the lower depths of the commonplace in 
expression or form. But Rostand, admirable as the major part 
of his work is — for there is richness of thought, felicity of word- , 
ing, and almost unbroken melody of verse — ^sometimes for- 
gets the milieu of his drama, and indulges in modem phrasing, 
which for a while destroys the harmony of his conception ; he 
also treats his rhyme too often with levity, transgessing 
the laws of rhythm, which in French are, if not too strict, some- 
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what severe. Whether this be weakness remains to be seen, but 
to me it SLppeais as if Rostand, who is imdoubtedlj a dramatist 
first, and in the second place a poet, would sacrifice every- 
thing at present in order to obtain a dramatic effect, and 
the result is not always happy. For all that — ^and the admission 
would seem surprising, since the mastery of Rostand as a dra- 
matist has been so much belauded — I prefer to read the play 
than to see it, for as a drama it fails to satisfy me, while as a 
poem, divorced from the dramatic form and the countless inter- 
polations which serve but as foils to the central character, 
its lyricism is so fascinating that one would fain possess the 
power to set it to music. 

The representation of Coquelin and his henchmeni has no 
doubt something to do with the lesser pleasure enjoyed in the 
playhouse, but I maintain that the drama with its now familiar 
story is to a certain extent uninteresting. The first act, the 
performance at the Hotel de Bourgogne, is not only a some- 
what cumbersome, though highly picturesque, introduction, 
but, curiously enough, it does not prepossess us in favouir of 
the hero, who is uncouth, tantalising and quarrelsomei. The 
second act, at Ragueneau's patisserie, again does not attack 
the drama with full force, until Cyrano meets Christian, 
and mulch of the comic relief is but unimportant padding; 
but as soon as the true note of pathos is sounded the poet 
speeds onward with increasing power; the third act is wholly 
admirable, the balcony scene — ^I say it with bated breath — 
worthy of Shakespeare; the fourth act is full of life and 
bustle, ariid as it proceeds it thrills us with that emotion 
impressionable people experience when our soldiers embark 
for foreign service and leave their girls behind them. In the 
concluding act methinks we drop into an anti-climax. I am not 
conventional enough to clamoiu: for a happy ending, although 
in this case, since once Rostand has made free with history all 
along, I should have enjoyed to see so brave a fellow as Cyrano 
rewarded with Roxane's hand, which was no more than his 
reward for fourteen years of self-sacrifice and unselfishness 
unequalled in history since the days of the Biblical Jacob. 
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And frankly, this intjerminable death-scene of the bludgeoned 
and bandaged hero is not to my taste, all the less because it is 
not natural, and only serves to expand the act to normal length. 
I read the beautiful words with unmixed pleasure, my heart beat 
louder, as at length in the throes of death the brave struggles 
made a supreme effort not to sinccumb, and then breathed 
his last with the proud possession of his "panajche/* But 
the agony on the stage shodced me, the unreality of the 
thing provoked my protest, and the drastic performance of 
Coquelin, instead of bringuig tears to my eyes, harrowed me 
to almost physical discomfort. Coquelin — and this refers to his 
aatire impersonation — is no great commander of pathos. His 
voice does not lend itself to it, and, conscious as he seems of 
this defect, he is inclined to "force the note," as the French 
put it. Humour and valour he knows how to express with al- 
most unrivalled intensity; he can make us laugh and smile, 
and when he raises his voice to extol manliness and bravery 
he strikes home, although his bearing is less that of the cavalier 
than of the "grands valets," of whom he is the inimitable crea- 
tor. But as soon as it comes to the expression of pathos, he 
is unconvincing, and thus the third act, most intelligently 
played as it was, did not convey those emotions which in so 
fine a love scene should vibraie in every spectator. It may 
be that Coquelin restrained his feeling and essayed to give 
less a Cyrano of the book than the roughly moulded man 
as be appeared in life; but, to my mind, this conception is 
antagonistic to the characterisation of the poet, and if I 
were to be quite frank, I would say that Coquelin was only 
partly qualified to undertake this impersonation That his act- 
ing did not mar the play is natural enough, when, we remem- 
bered how high Coquelin stands in the favour of his country, 
and moreover that a man of his great talent could noti possibly 
wholly fail in a character which episodically Is so well suited 
to him. 

But the real Cyrano is yet to come. 
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THE VICAR'S DILEMMA. 

A Masterpiece! ??? 

July 17. 1898. 

Veder' Napoli e poi morir' I 

I have seen my Naples, and now, with a soul full of glorious 
joy, I am ready to leave this vale of tears, this terrible earth 
full of wicked people and wicked plays. For at last the nine- 
teenth centuiy has done its duty towards the English stage, has 
rewarded it for countless years of unceasing struggle, has vouch- 
safed to it the one desire of its heart (if our stage have a heart), 
'A Masterpiece. 

Yes, a masterpiece, write it large, Mr. Compositor, a master' 
piece is "The Vicar's Dilemma," a gem so precious and so 
brilliant that even I, none of the easiest to please, can find no 
fault, but bow my headJ and bend my knees in prostrations 

Oh, the unforgettable moment when the author at length 
appeared before the receding curtain. They had called him 
vociferously from the first ; but the response was slow, for he, 
the darling of the Muses, knew that first-night victories are 
easy now-a-days, and that the crucial test of enthusiasm is its 
power of endurance. And thus the walls trembled) like those 
of ancient Jericho, throats grew hoarse, women became frantic, 
and even the critics unbent and joined in the chorus of "Au- 
thor ! Author ! 1" When he came he was superb — a giant — ^not 
mightier than we expected, but a splendid pendanl to so gi- 
gantic a mind ; his dark and fiery eyes were\ lit up with flames 
of pride and joy, and in the thicket of his moustache there 
played a smile so serene, so condescending, and so full of in- 
dulgence for our lesser intellectuality, that the thrill of enthu- 
siasm shot through our veins as if an immense) Leyden jar had 
touched the whole audience. Such cheering has rarely been 
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heard within the walls of a theatre. But it was deserved. Yes, 
three times it was deserved ; for not only is "The Vicar's Di- 
lemma" as witty a play as has been fathered by a modem Eng- 
lish pen, but the originality of the author is no less astounding 
than the boundless fertility of His humour. He — ^let me record 
his name — Mr. A. Vicarsoni (Vicar's Dilemma — ^Vicarsooi', ex- 
cellent) has in, fact created a new genre of play ; he has added 
to the thousand and one denominations which overcrowd our 
playbills "the original character comedy." What it means I 
do not know, nor do I care; when great minds tell me that 
they have made a new discovery, I never doubt — I believe; 
and, judging by Mr. Vicarson's play, I believe that a charac- 
ter comedy is a conception in which the conflict between cha- 
racter and comedy is so tremendous that both amalgamate into 
one great harmonious chaos. 

In a drama of so subtle a texture it is well-nigh impossible 
to discover the thread of the action — ^nothing is definite^ 
nothing is prepared in the arfifical manner of the common 
play — everything floats in an ocean of mirth, as Maeter- 
linck's characters float in haze. But there is no lack of ro- 
bust psychology, no want of depth. In fact, the author is 
so anxious that we should grasp the thoroughness of his famili- 
arity with human nature that he almost smothers his vicar with 
scientific explanations. The vicar, it must be known, is a man 
doting on marriage and! on phrenology ; he is in a constant di- 
lemma about both ; he is untiring in his search 01 "bumps ' and 
therefore treats everybody's head around him as a happy hunt- 
ii^g-ground, accompanying his investigations with an apologetic 
"Excuse me, sir, may I feel your bumps?" or "Excuse me, 
madam, may I feel your bumps?" Whereupon the people in 
the house roar with laughter or gape with amazement at so 
original a mania. The vicar is equally enterprising in his endea- 
vour to secure a better half. He has even used the medium of 
the Matrimonial Fost, and thus he is led to offer his hand 
and heart in return for the ample purse and the ample charms 
of a somewhat over-ripe maiden. When he is accepted, the 
dilemma almost threatens to rend him in twain ; for there is a 
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young and pretty niece on the premises of his matrimonial ex- 
pedition, and, of course, since our vicar is no longer a chicken, 
he falls an easy prey to the spring-like temperament and the 
fascinating beauty of the younger lady. It is a very difficult 
position for a clergyman to be in, and if this were an ordinary 
play I would say that it is not very dignified either. However, 
airs well that ends well, and when there is every reason to feai 
a terrible catastrophe, the old spinster meets with a former 
sweetheart, who is only too willing to redeem his pledge for 
the saie of her banking account. 

Throughout, the complications of the plot are handled with 
the utmost dexterity, and the dialogue abounds in humour. 
The characterisation is masterly, and the touches of human 
nature are so striking that they are graven indelibly upon one's 
memory. What could be more pathetic than this ^cplanation of 
the tie of affection betwe«i two lovers : "When they were child- 
ren they used to have one brandy-ball between them, and they 
handed it to each other in turns." Is it not a life-story written 
in one simple sentence ! And what could be more eloquent of 
the vicar's terrible dilenuna than his panic-stricken explanation : 
"I have not ha J"a shirt-button nor a cup of tea 1" or how could 
his character be more concisely described than in these few 
words: "I am afraid my love-making will never get me my 
living." And these are but small samples of the copious fruit 
that loa3s the tree ; every line is pregnant with meaning, and 
in the end the effect of so much cleverness and originality is 
so overwhelming and bewildering that, like the man in Gus 
Elen's classic, "We dimno where we are." 

But in our encomiums of the author we must not forget to 
hold the scales in just equality ; certainly his is the lion's share 
of the triumph, but the leading actor, too, deserves our thanks 
and our congratulations. Thomas Thome has returned to us 
covered with provincial laurels, and it is a delight to find that 
he has lost none of his former attractions. Still his tongue pushes 
the words against the teeth of his upper jaw, and produces a 
soft sound of amorous lisping; still he faces his aucKenoo with 
rolling eyes and half-uplifted arms; still, in moments of pas- 
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sion, his voice is broken like the panting of a steam-aigine : 
Ff utt-ee ! ff uttee ! It goes like the piston furiously driven by the 
heated air. And when fluency masters his emotion, the words fall 
from his lips slowly, distinct!y, detachedly, like pebbles thrown 
into calm waters. It is a wonderful axt, this elocution of Thomas 
Thorne^s. His sister, Miss Emily Thome, round whose rotundity 
the author has written some love-scenes of exquisite delicacy, 
is an actress of merit, but whether she felt happy in dealing with 
a part which contained solely humours of personality is question- 
able. Nor was Mr. Righton quite himself — or, rather, he was 
so entirely himself that he joked on his own account, and left 
his author in the lurch. The energies of Mr. Gillmore and the 
superhuman efforts of Mr. John Beauchamp seemed wasted 
upon a play which was entirely focussed on the main character; 
and of all the other members in the cast only a very pretty and 
very inexperienced young lady, Miss Lucie Milner, liad some 
chance to hold her own in face of Mr. Thome's irrepressible 
power of concentration. When Miss Milner has learned 
to use her hands with freedom, and when somebody has 
taught her the secret of natural diction, she will probably be a 
most charming ingenue. At present she is at best a preposses- 
sing novice. 

However, the actors left no stone unturned to do justice to 
the author's work ; and they too were cheered to the echo by 
the grateful minority that, unlike those who came away over- 
whelmed before the end of the second act, had remained to 
drain the joyful cup till it was nail-proof. 

And when, soon after eleven, the happy spectators crowded 
into the vestibule, there dwelt serenity upon every countenance, 
for had it not been a glorious evening for the British drama ? 
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Sept. II. 1898. 

I am an ardent supporter of general Courts of Appeal and 
have been a Dreyfusard ever since the hidaous farce of the 
degradation was enacted. But in some matters I am as rigid 
an upholder of the ^^chose jugee^' as M. Godefrod Cavajgnac ; 
and when once, after the mature reflection I am wont to give 
to plays, I have had my say, I will not budge, albeit that fifty 
managers were to ask for revision by inviting me to revivals. 

In the case of young Mr. G. P. Bancroft's play, "Teresa," I 
have held the scales as evenly as I could, when it was tried 
some months since at Camberwdl, and what I said then I em- 
phasise to-day. It is a complicated, immature, fairly uninterest- 
ing melodrama written under the spiritual influence of, and ia- 
spired by. Victories Sardou; but the style is sometimes promis- 
ing, and if peoj^le do not spoil young Mr. Bancroft — be- 
cause he is his mother's son — ^he may in the dim and distant 
future (after much reading of Ibsen and the great Germans) 
turn out something respectable in dramatic literature. His 
present work contains, however, scarcely any indication that 
Mr. Bancroft is an original thinker; its form is far from flawless, 
and the little tinkering up to which it has been subjected since 
the trial at Camberwdl amounts to next to no improvement. 

Nor have the actors made much progress. In spite of "the 
great exaggerator's" panegyrics ia the erstwhile "Largest Ciitnjr 
lator," Miss Violet Vanbrugh is as far from Sarah Bernhardt 
as ever, and her long speeches are delivered with a monotony 
betraying want of training. Miss Vanburgh is, however, an in- 
teresting personality, and if she would stick to higher comedy 
instead^ of prematurely rushing into the ^'grand jeu" she would 
soon conquer a deserved front place. Mr. Arthur Bouchier is 
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Still stolid, and) continues to make faces which express anything 
but emotion, and Mr. Laurence Irving has apparently seen no 
reason to remodel his conception of the extraordinary Italian 
Count. It therefore remains a caricature, which would be funny 
but for the actor's terrible earnestness. The other actors are much 
the same as before, some good and some indifferent. Miss Gigia 
Filippi alone shines out like a pearl among pebbles, and makes 
a great deal of a poor little part. If we only had much material 
like the SistersFilippi, in whom acting is innate, we should 
soon sail clear of that mediocrity which becomes so pain- 
fully manifest whenever performances of work above the com- 
monplace are given. 
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THE TERMAGANT. 

(A letter.) 
To the Editor of The Sunday Special. 

Sept. II. 1898. 

Sir, — May I be permitted to resume my activity with a 
parallel criticism of the most prominent play of last week, "The 
Termagant," which had interested my confrere so deeply that 
I longed to make its acquaintance, and to accentuate, if pos- 
sible, his praise of its good qualities. 

Alas, my dear confrere, for once I am entirely in disagree- 
ment with you, and as I am not wont to disguise my feelings 
when the sacred cause of our drama is concerned, I tell you 
plainly that never during the last ten years have I suflFered so 
intensely the martyrdom of "ennui** as on that lucklesai evening 
when I endured "The Termagant." I will tell you also that 
for the first time in my career as a dramatic critic — a period 
of edghteen years — ^I left the theatre before the curtain rose 
upon the last act, because my brain was benumbed, and! my 
eyelids were loaded with lead. 

You cannot conceive what it costs me to admit this when 
so many interests are at stake, so many workers concerned, and 
particularly because it must cause pain to Miss Olga Nether- 
sole, in whose career I take a deep and sympathetic interest; but 
when I am called upon to criticise, I cannot indulge in palliation. 

You wish to know the grounds on which I break the staff 
over the work of L. N. Parker and Murray Carson ? 

I could embody my condemnation of the play in one single 
sentence : "The Termagant" is full of emptiness. It is the im-^ 
potent effort of overvaulting ambition. It is modem mediocrity- 
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grafted upon Shakespearian methods. It is an immense compilat- 
ion of words uncemented by thoughts, and but rarely adorned 
by grace of style. It is a play neither of action nor of character, 
nor yet of virtuosity ; it is insincere, diffuse, disjointed, and in 
its atmosphere the breath of human nature is entirely wanting. 

You will ask me whether I am blind to the pictorial qualities 
of 'The Termagant*' or deaf to its musical illustration, 
or callous to the fanciful charms of the Court of Love in the 
first act, and the weirdness of Roderigo's personality? And 
my answer will be: No; I am in full p>ossession of all 
my senses, and if Messrs. Parker and Carson had wedded 
the words of their text to Mr. Corder's music in operatic form, 
I should have been less severe and less fatigued, for in opera 
a bad libretto may be easily redeemed by the fascination of 
music. But there is no question here of opera — and those who 
understand music, will tell you that Mr. Corder excels neither 
in originality nor in wealth of imagination. "The Termagant'* 
is described as a play, and, as such, it is to be judged by the 
canons of the drama. 

From first to last the authors have entirely failed to grasp 
their subject. They have strayed into the alluring fields of de- 
corative art; they have set a grateful task to the painter, the 
costumier, and the wigmaker — ^for as a picture without definite 
subject "The Termagant'* is divine ; and for the rest they have 
relied) upon their loquacity and told the thinnest story in a 
myriad of words, now in the form of prose, then in something 
which in print may resemble verse, but which in the mouth 
of the actors was neither the one nor the other. 

It is a common thing to find so-called poetic plays defective 
in characterisation; but it is very rare indeed to find such 
waxen dolls of clockwork mechanism', created to represent 
dramatis persona^ as in 'The Termagant." There is no atom 
of humanity in them*; they leave our hearts cold. They 
do not even stir our minds, foi they are neither of the flesh 
fleshly nor of imagination imaginative ; they are built of phrases, 
soulless, profuse, bewildering phrases- Hence not one of the 
characters gains our sympathy, and if by force of will I were 
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to discover anything in the ccwifusedly drawn personality ot 
Beatrix, it would be a pathological case, which, this not being 
a medical journal, I cannot enlarge upon in these columns. 

It may be urged against my severe condemnation of this play 
that I ought to have considered the good intentions of the 
authors, as works like "The Termagant'* may at least aim at 
raising our drama from the slough of music-hall variety and 
inane farce ; but in my estimation good intentions are no excuse 
for bad art, and when the craving for outward splendour, as in 
this case, is detrimental to all the essentials of the drama, I feel 
bound to express my opinion as forcibly as my pen will allow. 
For Messrs. Parker and Carson are no novices, no poor strugg- 
lers for a hearing, but experienced and prosperous craftsmen 
who can afford to do well and — ought to know better. It would 
scarcely be just to lay the entire burden of the failure on the 
authors; the actors, too, are responsible for it. Mr. Murray 
Carson, threatened with ruin by the fulsome eulogies of the 
**exaggerator," who is the worst enemy of Esme Beringer, of 
Violet Vanbrugh, of Arthur Bourchier, and other promising 
young people, Jhas made no progress since his victory in "The 
Duchess of Malfi." His mannerisms have become intensified, 
and while once he was in the way to become a tragedian, he 
displays now all the airs, graces, and poses of the operatic 
tenor, while his facial contortions are sometimes ludicrously 
painful ; his diction, too, has suffered, and as one who wishes 
him heartily well, I warn him against mistaking self-conscious- 
ness for intensity. Miss Olga Nethersole will by this time have 
realised that her personality does not lend itself to the por- 
ti-ayal of commanding figures in plays of classical pretensions. 
She is one of the cleverest actresses we have — her "Dame aux 
Camdias" is fine, her 'Trou-Froui" magnificent — ^but she is mo- 
dem from top to toe, she is too "petite" to grace the rich 
and complex garb of stately medisBval dames, her voice is too 
sharp, her pronunciation oftentimes too mannered to befit the 
flowing language of metrical compositions. Interesting, intense, 
highly intelligent Miss Olga Nethersole always is, but her 
sphere lies in modem life— in the salon, not in tTie Chateaux 
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d'Espagne of bygone days. 

I will not prolong this letter with detailed remarks upon 
the individual members of a long cast. Nobody in particular 
seemed to touch the period in which the action was laid, or 
to be able to establish any harmony of cadence in the senten- 
ces and the lines of the author. That higher stage management, 
^which does not only apply to the lifeless furniture of the stage 
and the position of the actors, but to the meaning of the words, 
appeared entirely to be wanting; and when in this: action, sup- 
posed to take place in Spain, Miss Esm4 Beringer spoke of 
Merchedes (Mercedes), and somebody else of Louis (Luis), I 
read in these small shortcomings the revelation of our dramatic 
sufferings. 
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MACBETH. 

Sept i8. 1898. 

' Great achievements deserve grave consideration^ and I, for 
one, shall be the last to pronounce a final opinion upon Mr. 
Forbes Robertson's characterisation of Macbeth at this late 
hour, while grinding presses near me groan for food. 

But of the hero of the evening I wish to say at once and 
without reserve that the first impression created by this Mac- 
beth was deep and likely to be lasting. Whether Mr. Forbes 
Robertson was by birthright as much the ideal Macbeth as he 
was the ideal Hamlet, is open to argument In their mental 
affinity the two tragic figures are assuredly chips from the same 
block; both are idealists, men of great thoughts but weak in 
action ; but Hamlet remains to the end a fantast, while Mac- 
beth, spiured by his imagination, incited by witchcraft and 
superstition, dominated by the power of his wife, rushes into 
action and heaps slaughter upon slaughter in ordfer to enjoy the 
outcome of his first crime, the murder of the king. 

Ini Hamlet, Forbes Robertson succeeded entirely in realising 
the portrait drawn by the poet — he was fanciful without being 
an unconscious dreamer, he was eccentric without conveying 
madness. His Macbeth is perhaps not so complete! a picture; 
he was grand in his ambition, grand in his struggles, grandest 
in his hopeless combat against his inexorable fate, but he was 
also august in the scenes with his wife. And upon this I join 
issue with his conception, although I know full well that tEe 
effect was not entirely due to Macbeth, but to the weakness of 
his wife. Here then lies the cause. Lady Macbeth (Mrs. Patrick 
Campbell) was weak where she ought to have been of tower- 
ing strength, a Juno, a Diana, a Delilah, all harmonised in 
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one woman of overwhelming fascination- Macbeth, on the con- 
trary, remained what he appeared to be from the first, a strong 
man, in whose vigorous body may or may not live a forcible, 
if impressionable, mind. If Lady Macbeth is really the woman 
her actions would tend to show, she must entirely rule this man, 
and prove conclusively that she is the stronger of the two. And 
this was never made evident Mr. Robertson^s Macbeth ever 
overshadowed his wife, in voice, in gesture, in ev^ry detail ex- 
cept dress, ancl thuis he gave the character a new reading, 
which I cannot but consider psychologically unwarranted. 
However, this is the only discordant note which I would in- 
troduce in the hymn of praise I can honestly dedicate to Mr. 
Forbes Robertson. He is, with Henry Irving, the prinoei of our 
drama ; as a tragedian he is a credit to our art, and wherever he 
has gone, to intellectual Berlin or to artistic Amsterdam^ he has 
raised the reputation of our country- Mrs. Patrick Campbell, too, 
has gone to Holland and to Germany, and tliere, where not a 
single play, but a career, makes a reputation, she has been told 
that she is not a great actress, although an' actress of merit I 
am in entire accord with this opinion^ and I felt once more how 
true it was when I saw her as Lady Macbeth. The cardinal fault 
I have already pointed out, but there must be added to this 
that neither her voice, nor, in my view, her personality, are 
apt to represent a real Lady Macbeth. In those days, I think, 
there were no neurotics ; there were merely amazons and par- 
ticularly grandes amaureuses. Lady Macbeth was a combination 
of the latter two ; of the former she had nothing, for even som- 
nambulism is no symptom of a disorganised nervous system. 
Now Mrs. Campbell was entirely neurotic as usual; a little 
Ibsen, a little Maeterlinck, a little '^ precieuse,^* I won't say a 
. little "ridicule," but anyhow, in the sleep-walking scene, a little 
strange. She had otherwise good moments, and her delivery 
was fairly melodious ; but we still wait for the real Lady Mac- 
beth. Sarah failed, Ellen Terry partly failed, Mrs. Campbell, 
though nearer -ne mark, has achieved no complete success. 
Where is she to come from, and who is to take the place of the 
only Lady Macbeth of the modem period — Clara Ziegler? 
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I shall speak later of those who surrounded the hero, of Mr. 
Robert Tatoer, who was an impressive Macduff, of Mr. Ian 
Robertson, wiiose First Witch was intensely weird, of some 
others who rose above the common level. I shall then also 
speak of the stage-management, of the Banquo scene, and the 
battles. But these are minor details. For the present I wish to 
conclude with gratitude in my heart ; for I feel that the pro- 
duction of this work was a distinct victory for our national 
drama. 
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Sept. 1 8. 1898. 

M. Bourdin, when summing up the state of our drama in the 
Paris Matin, was not far wrong in declaring that our theatres 
were excellent^ our scenic displays the finest in the world, our 
players of some account, and our plays puerile. But he might 
have put the last point with much greater finesse, and instead 
of dealing with playwright and play as a unity, he might have 
concluded that, if our plays are mostly below infantile intelli- 
gence, our writers are frequently men of brains, who could do 
excellent work but for mammon and manager- Look at Cecil 
Raleigh and Henry Hamilton for instance, who are, with Ar- 
thur Collins, responsible for the latest Drury autumn fare ; has 
ever so much ingenuity and cleverness been spent on any single 
play as on "The Great Ruby," which, in spite of all, is but a 
hat stand, whereon to hang garments and finery, or a bazaar 
for the exhibiticMi of all sorts and conditions of things, dead 
and alive? The first act, in which the precious stone gets stolen 
by the cunning devices of a double brace of scoundrels model- 
led after the great Charing Cross gang, is not only a marvel of 
technical adroitness, but it is also a highly exciting chapter of 
a detective story, and, before all, a stage picture of unrivalled 
completeness and rdined taste. I have but rarely seen a piece 
of decorative stage realism so fascinating as this silversmith's 
shop, with its wealth of treasures, its lifelike activity, and 
with a panorama of Bond-street that was as near akin to reality 
as can be attained with canvas and supers. It was therefore a 
matter for regret that from the second act the action began to 
drift into entangled by-ways, and therefore to flag. Perhaps the 
authors could not help themselves, and had to obey the mana- 
ger, who has a certain programme of splendour which must 
be executed at all costs. And' thus we had to follow the hunt 
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after the ruby with live horses and dead coaches, with am- 
bulating furniture and omnipresent detectives, with balloons 
and boxes, with flitting scenery, now in Lord's Cricket Grounds, 
and even in mid-air twixt the regions above, and the tear-stained 
valley below. 

It was all very exciting, but oh ! it was so monstrously long, 
and so knottily intricated that we were almost distracted be- 
tween the struggle to take it all in and the amazement at the be- 
wildering fertility of the author's invention. And thus it came to 
pass that, towards the middle, the play did not strike home with 
such vigour as the sledge-hammers of the late Druriolanus used 
to do. In fact, one of the big scenes of the play, a sleep-walking 
intermezzo a la Lady Macbeth, was only saved by the consum- 
mate assurance of Mrs. John Wood; and another, the cricket 
festival at Lord's, which was neither well planned nor well stage- 
managed, even fell lamentably flat, to judge by the meagre ap- 
plause which greeted it. Under Augustus Harris such a scene 
— ^''Massenscenen," the Germans call them aptly — would have 
shaken the house to its foundations, for he was a grand master 
in that craft, and Arthur Collins, though perhaps a worthy 
successor, does not yet quite fill the dead man's shoes. In the 
third act there was a very exciting scene between the detective 
and four scoundrels, but on the whole the action halted, and 
it was not until well in the fourth that the story and the public 
showed signs of renewed interest. Indeed, the balloon scene, 
which was as creditable a piece of acrobatics as of stage-tech- 
nique, shot a thrill through the audience, and since it was then 
about half-past eleven, the public would have been well satis- 
fied to go home. But more was to come, more horses, more 
soldiers, more pageantry (not unconnected with danger, for the 
horses became restive), more talk, and it was quite on the 
verge of the morrow when the curtain fell upon \he recovered 
ruby, rewarded virtue, imited couples, and an ambulance hold- 
ing the gory remains of misguided adolescence. It was too 
much of a good thing, even for old Drur/s staunchest sup- 
porters, but the authors received a hearty call, and the tradition 
of the house was satisfied. 
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To act in such a piece is no small matter; it requires phy- 
sical strength, a powerful voice, and a thorough knowledge of 
the stage, all of which Mrs- John Wood possesses in the high- 
est degree. She is truly a marvel; her every word hits 
the target; the feeblest joke glitters with wit upon her lips, 
and even her pathos, somewhat rugged as it may seem, 
touches the right chord. She is a pillar of the house. Mrs. 
Raleigh, too, is a talented actress; her presence is mag- 
nificent, her carriage dignified and highly refined; her limi- 
tations are merely vocal, and after a time her delivery fringes 
.upon monotony. If I may offer a suggestion, I would beg Mrs. 
Raleigh to translate and to practise the curse in Mosenthal*s 
* 'Deborah." I have it on the authority of great actresses that 
this terse and telling monologue is one of the finest modulators 
of the voice which can possibly be conceived. Among the other 
ladies, Miss Hoffmann distinguished herself by a very agreeable 
rendering of a thankless part, and Miss Bateman struggled hard 
with the character of a penniless society lady. Miss Menelly 
has improved since her undisciplined amateurishness in "Lord 
Tom Noddy" (or whatever the twaddle was called), and Miss 
Birdie Sutherland still tries to act Among the men Mr. G. 
R. Foss deserves a compliment ; his detective was not of the 
stage stagey, but of Scotland Yard human, and that is a great 
achievement. Mr. Pateman, as the villain in chief, was some- 
times intense, and often dull. I fear that he, as well as most of 
his colleagues, suffered from "fluffiness," an ancient ailment 
not unknown on first nights, when the parts have not penetrated 
into the skin, and the nerves are severely taxed. The General 
of Mr. Lowne was of the good old bluff pattern, and the In- 
dian Prince of Mr. Robert Loraine was full of European culture 
and entirely devoid of Oriental fire. 

As things stood on the first night, "The Great Ruby" wanted 
a great deal of cutting and polishing, and when that is done I 
fear that the connoisseurs will hardly pronounce it to be a ge- 
nuine gem. But for the patrons of Drury Lane it will admirably 
serve its purpose, and for the manager it will probably be a 
treasure-trove, so much so that even I, who am as a rule ad- 
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verse to all speculation, have requested my stockbroker to buy 
me a little block of shares in Drury Lane, Limited, the profits 
of which I solemnly promise to devote to the production of a 
French chef d'oeuvre, which has lingered in my desk, because 
(forsooth) it was too good for our stage. 

And tEus the miracle may come to pass that for the nonce 
the authors of the annual Drury Lane drama will have fathered^ 
although indirectly, a real work of art. Oyez ! oyez ! I oyez ! 1 1 
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A friend of mine, a celebrated continental author, once won 
a singular wager. He c<xitended that at the dessert of a wed- 
ding-dinner he would pronounce a successful toast, in which 
there should be not one coherent sentence, but merely grandi- 
loquent words loosely strung together by mumbled syllables and 
letters, for such was his confidence in the paroxysmal enthu- 
siasm of the wedding-party that he denied them all power of 
discrimination. And thus he spoke :^ "My dear friends — ^Happy 
day — ^Auspicious event — ^abcdefg — ^Young couple — hijklmnop 
— Marital bliss — qrstuvw — Cloudless future— ^xyzabcdefg — 
Hearts beating in unison — ^hijklmnop" — ^and so on. 

The toast was a great success, and after dinner the gay de- 
ceiver was the object of universal congratulation. 

In Mr. Henry Hamilton this ingenious foreigner has found 
his rival and his peer, for in ''The Three Musketeers," now 
on view at Camberwell, there is little coherence, much 
breezy language, colossal compilation of incidents, and an 
amount of clattering of swords and of frightfully thrilling 
music, which wo.uld under any circumstances suffice to lift 
our bourgeois to the fanciful regions of vanishing Asti Spu- 
manti Of Father Dumas, grandmaster still of the romantic 
school, there is very little left except the groundwork of the 
plot, yet even that has been successfully superstructed, and if 
our recollection of the novel had not lived dimly in our minds 
since our school-days, we should probably have accepted this 
version as an entire novelty. 

Some will inquire why Mr. Hamilton took the trouble to 
re-write the play, which Dimias himself with sundry coadjutors 
has fairly well distilled from the novel, but that is entirely Mr. 
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Hamilton's business — ^the business of his conscience, I mean ; 
and the only explanation I can find is that the English adapter 
ever imagines that he can 'improve" upon the foreigner by his 
second-hand lights. But let us leave Dumas entirely out of the 
question (since not even his spirit ruled at Camberwell), and 
deal with Mr. Hamilton's play as we find it. Prom a popular 
point of view it is a very great success^ for it gives all that the 
public wants^ — ^plot, passion and pyrotechnics: it gives also 
that little dash of naughty-naughtiness, represented by Miss 
Florence West ("Miladi*') in a night-gown, which gladdens the 
heart of our paterfamilias, provided the joke does not go too 
far. But it gives something more, and although I for one should 
have preferred to have found it in a more concise and 
clear canvas, I appreciate the breezy spirit and, the tone of 
good old-fashioned chivalry which pervaded some of the scenes, 
particularly those in which d'Artagnan (Lewis Waller) and has 
Three Musketeers rattled their swords and showered upon us 
buckets full of brave words of little meaning but intense re- 
sonance. 

Mr. Hamilton has been praised for his literary workmanship, 
his style and the choice of his language, but I perceived! very 
little of it; to me it all soundedl like that famous toast with a 
differenoe, and at least one of the speeches, d'Artagnan's 
description of his famous ridle, seemed' painfully laboured 
It should have been brief, bold, dlashing, like the gallop of 
a steed, andl it was as pondlerous, as slow as a steam roller, 
although Lewis Waller's didightfuil impetuosity fired the 
audience to frantic applause. Towards the close of the 
play Mr. Hamilton obtained' a better grip of his overwhelming 
subject, and the scene between the four friends and the 
treacherous courtesan;, which deviated entirely from Dumas, 
contained something more than mere melodramatic vehe- 
mence. But the play, diffusely constructed and overcrowded 
with incidents as it was, bewildered andl fatigued me, instead 
of rousing my enthusiasm and giving me pleasure. Fortunately 
the audience thought otherwise; they were conquered from 
the first, and Lewis Waller's fine, manly presence, his glorious 
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voice, his unflag^ng energy, rendered them breathless. They 
also cheered Miss Kate Rorke, who seemed crushed by the 
weight of her verbose part of the Queen, and Miss Florence 
West, who was an interesting, although by no means an electri- 
fying Miladi. The Three Musketeers, Messrs. Bassett Roe, 
Goodheart, and Gerald Gumey, were three lively and rough-and- 
ready swash-bucklers, but they would! never have passed muster 
in France. Have these gentlemen ever read the novel ? and do 
they remember the antecedents of the triumvirate?. The King of 
Mr. Gayer Mackay was stagey, the Richelieu of Mr. Heslewood 
cockneyfied in language, and wanting all dignity. Mr. Alexander 
Calvert as Buckingham began very stiltedly, but improved as 
he went on. Last, not least, Miss Constance Walton (Gabrielle 
de Chains) made a surprisingly happy debut. Her performance 
was singularly 'matured for so inexperienced! an actress; her 
stage-presence is most agreeable and attractive ; her voice has 
charm and an accent of pathos ; in fine, this young lady is an 
acquisition to the younger ranks, and, next to Lewis Waller, 
she deserved the honours of the evening. 

Mr. Charles Goodheart, working upon a very small stage with 
scanty material, displayed great promise as a stage-manager, 
but the "personal supervision" of the author proved of little 
account, since not even the names of the characters were cor- 
rectly pronounced. Never since the Tower of Babel was there 
such a confusion of language — ^I counted five mispronunciations 
of d'Artagnan (Mr- Lewis Waller himself sajdng d'Ertegnen), 
I shuddered at Blchelzou and Chaliou and MonsioUf and heaven 
knows what else. It is about time to pay attention to these 
trifles, which, in presence of a cultured audience, may court 
derision, and, therefore, danger. But at Camberwell all the 
geese were swans, and even the most inappropriate music in- 
spired by the finale of "The Shop Girl," which constantly un- 
derlined the melodramatic passages, seemed to enrapture the 
public, bless the^m I 
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THE ELDER MISS BLOSSOM 

Sept 25. 1898. 

The Kendals are back in the old home of their triumphs f 
I cannot write this without emotion, for as I welcome them 
to the St. James* Theatre, which has enjoyed glorious days under 
their rule, the question becomes irrepressible: why did they 
ever leave us, for the provinces, for the States, for a life of 
restlessness, when Loinion could so ill spare them? Some 
will answer that Mrs. Kendal, by her unnecessary diatribes 
against the Press, by her somewhat irritating pose as the 
Maman la vertu of the British drama, has estranged many 
friends; and others — ^the majority — ^wUl contend that on their 
flitting visits to the metropolis the famous couple proved 
to have remained behind the times in the choice of their plays. 
For the days of Sardou and his scraps of paper are over, and 
the author of *'The Shop Girl" (who also wrote 'The Silver 
Shell") was but a poor defender erf the old school, when Ibsen 
had severely damaged its ricketty walls, and Pinero, with "Tan- 
queray," had planted his waving banner in the breach. Be this 
as it may; I have no desire to recriminate, and only wish to 
explain the strange and far too lengthy eclipse of two great 
favourites: I do not exaggerate in saying that every »ncaere 
playgoer must rejoice at the return) of the KendaJs, and hope 
to keep them in London for ever. 

Thus the first night at the St. James' Theatre was a cheerful 
event, not only because we were eager to shake hands across 
the footlights with old friends, and to applaud them with all 
our might, but also on account erf the fact that they brought 
ns a play by two young men, upon whom henceforth we shall 
found hopes of noteworthy achievements. 

"The Elder Miss Blossom," by Ernest Hendrie and Metcalfe 
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Wood, if it be not a work of great importance nor a play of 
spontaneous evolution (for its groundwork is wholly artificial), 
is in many respects a praiseworthy effort. The authors are, I 
iinderstand, both actors, one of them, Mr* Hendrie, a player 
of much experience and some note. This accounts in some 
measure for all the faults of composition, for the cumbersome 
exposition, the complicated plot, the desperate attempts to drag 
in comic-relief, the paramount desire to adhere to the strict 
and mechanical rules of the well-made play. But these faults 
are counterbalancecl, aye, but for one grave error I should have 
said outweighed, by sterling qualities, in particular, by ori- 
ginality. English plays frequently reveal their stories in 
their titles. And prima facicy when one reads "The Elder Miss 
Blossom'', with Mr. and Mrs. Kemtdal on the programme, one 
would expect the old, old st<xy of two sisters and one man 
beloved by both; but our authors are made of bolder 
stuff, and they have dared to run outside the well-worn rail- 
road of the commonplace; they have blighted our expecta- 
tions and defeated our premature imaginings by tdling 
us a story which is entirely fresh and not a little pathetic. 
There is bliss im credulity, and thus, if it be possible to 
accept the domut that a man proposes in writing to a girl whom 
he has seen once, and whose Christian name he does not even 
know,, and that by mere accident the letter reaches not the 
young girl for whom it is intended, but her aunt, who is 
well on the way to maturity, the play is thoroughly enjoy- 
able. For, onoe the action is well in motion (after some 
scenes of needless talk) the conflict becomes deeply interesting, 
and at times oigrossing. True, frequently the comedy element 
is a jarring chord in the symphony erf pathos, which sounds 
many true notes of a woman's heart; but up to a certain point 
we follow the authors with growing sympathy, for they have 
understood how to draw at least the character of the older 
woman with such a firm hand, that she is more than a lay figure 
of merely stagey vitality. Where wo join issue is with Ae psy- 
chology of the play, with the knowledge of the world of the 
authors, in the episode after the great scene in which the man 
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awkwardly confesses that he intended the younger, not the 
elder Miss Blossom to be his wife. This scene is of splendid 
invention, and it held us with a grip of iron, but the effect 
vanished when the man, instead of taking a discreet departure, 
kept "hanging cm" to win the jilted woman, since the yoiaigei 
had (conveniently) given her heart to another. From a scenic 
point of view this, and the subsequent happy ending, may be 
defensible, but in life people don't do such things — ^and if they 
do them, well, then the name they deserve is not one of which 
a well-bred man would be proud. Nor will I admit the plea that 
the authors have done their best to render the position accept- 
able by adorning the elder Miss Blossom with a crown of 
womanly virtues. The fact is that the wooer was a middle-aged 
man, and (as played by Mr- Kendal) a man of scant emotions> 
and people of such build are, humanly speaking, not likely to 
transfer their affections from a rosebud to a fading autumn 
flower. 

However, it is easy to carp or to propose what the authors 
would have done if the younger Miss Blossom had been free — 
a problem of gigantic dimensions whose solution would serve 
no purpose. We have to consider the play as it is, and 
as such, with all its faults, it is a firstling of so much promise 
that a word of warm congratulation and of encouragement 
should be offered to the two collaborators, who have begun 
their career with such an auspicious success. 

The Kendals are excellent judges of acting, and it was there- 
fore to be expected that the company would be adequate. But 
it even surpassed our expectations. Mr. Kendal himself was 
perhaps the weakest exponent of all ; he is too rigid, too un- 
emotional, there is too much in him of the government official 
to move or to rouse us. He is always correct, always word-per- 
fect, well-bred, and well-mannered, but that is all. The spark 
divine is not in him. Mr. Charles Groves, ill-provided with apart 
of mere artificiality, made the best of it ; Mr. Rudge Harding, 
as an amorous and golf-loving young parson, was just as plea- 
sant and human as we expect such reverend gentlemen to be, 
Mr. Ames, as a stuttering valet, amused everybody by the na- 
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tural way in which he exhibited this infirmity. But the flaws 
of physical nature are scarcely a fitting object for ridicule- In 
Miss Nellie Campbell, who was the younger Miss Blossom, a 
very comely and clever actress has come to the fore. With a 
little protection on the part of the managers, she may conquer 
the place of Miss Maud Millett, and as she has far more intel- 
ligence than that erstwhile famous lady, and possesses no less 
attraction. Miss Campbell has every op^portunity to improve 
upon the traditional tea-and-tennis-yoimg-lady of modem Engl- 
ish comedy. 

And now I wish to speak of Mrs. Kendal, the one perfect 
actress of our stage. Can I say anything too extravaganjt in her 
praise? or speak too severdy of our blindness in showering 
so much eulogy on other equally well-known but infinit- 
ely less-gifted women, because she, had drifted away, 
from our memory? Alas, how true Schiller was when he 
said that posterity twines no wreaths for the mummer. And to 
think that we could have forgotten Mrs. Kendal, with her serene 
smile, her graceful personality, her exquisite breeding, her won- 
derful vivacity, and best of all, her inimitable savoir faire. Mrs. 
Kendal is every inch an artist, every atom an actress; and if 
nature has not overwhelmed her with depth of feeling, with the 
tragic note that causes every heart to vibrate, it ha's lavished' 
upon her above all and in rich profusion the power to express 
by her intelligence and by her features every nuance of the 
human emotions. To watch her is a delight; she is ever on tJie 
alert, ever a keen, living part of the action ; unlike the wooden 
dolls who abound on our stage, she is as careful of trifling in- 
cidents as she is engrossed in great scenes. See the way 
she looks at the wedding presents in the first act, see how she 
reads a letter, see how she conducts a silent conversation with 
facial play and with active lips. All that is magnificent — ^it is 
art; it is the fruit of acute observation and ceaseless study. 
In the scenes where the sentiments deepen, she may not force 
tears from our eyes, for she cannot go beyond her limitations, 
but she is always vastly interesting, she is tout ce quHl y a de 
plus femme^ yet always restrained and distinguished to a fault- 
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A woman of such powers does not only stand in the very 
front rank of the English stage — for here she is facile princeps 
— but in her line she holds her own amc«g the greatest ac- 
tresses of the world And it behoves every young actress 
in this country, such meteors as Mrs. Patrick Campbell not ex- 
cluded, to sit at the feet of Mrs. Kendal as often as they can, 
and to learn the secrets of her art. For Mrs. Kendal is more 
than an actress ; she is the personificaticMi of a perfect school 
of stage-craft. 
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MACBETH RE-VIEWED. 

A Letter. 

Oct. 9. 1898. 
Dear Mr. Forbes Robertson, — 

I have a particular reason for choosing the somewhat fami- 
liar form of a letter whilei fulfilling my promise to revert to your 
X)erformance and production of Shakespeare's great tragedy. For 
I want to speak about it in unfettered freedom and sincerity, 
yet in that tone of affectionate consideration w^ch it is so 
much easier to introduce into this form, than into the cold, 
positive and severe language of the enseal essay. 

If you have read my first impressions, written after the pre- 
miere oni the spur of the moment and under the spell of admir- 
ing enthusiasm for a noteworthy achievement, you will remem- 
ber that I place your Macbeth very high, but prefer your Ham- 
let. In fact, yours is the Hamlet of our generation. And I gave 
sundry reasons why I beiieve that you have been nearer the poet 
in your creation of the Danish Prince than in that of the Scot. 
You were by no means a Macbeth of intense physical strength, 
nor yet one of great determination and iron will, for your ta- 
lent is not chilly and! firm, and massive like a rock, but it is 
clear and sparkling like the crystalline sources of great rivers 
that furrow the land and render it fertile. Still, by the side of 
your fair partner, Mrs. Patrick Campbell, a picture of weakness 
in every sense, you were a tower of strength — of wicked strength 
— SL wilful, lustful murderer, foolhardy yet cowardly, callous 
yet childish in his breakdown, impulsive, but rather inclined 
to be meditative. In fact, your Macbeth, modelled as he is on 
your Hamlet, is not an harmonious conoei>tion founded upon 
a fixed idea of characterisation, but rather a creation, of 
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conflicting ingredients; a cross between heroic tragedy and 
mcxlem philosophy. To men like Lombroso and Ferri, who 
devote their ener^es to the investigation of criminology and its 
origins, your Macbeth is a study of infinite interest, for it is an 
entirely new reading, and one that does your intelligence the 
highest credit But is it defensible — is your conception true 
to Shakespeare? And to that I venture to reply in the negative. 

You may feel inclired to deny the correctness of my ju<%- 
ment- You will say that you have treated your Hamlet and 
your Macbeth as if they were entities of radically different 
build. But I will meet such arguments by pointing to your 
slow and measured and deeply reflective delivery of the mo- 
nologue — 2i delivery entirely foreign to the canny swordsman's 
nature Macbeth's was — ^to the scene with the murderers in which 
you were as slyly humorous and as unctuou&ly courteous as 
Hamlet ip. his attitude towards Polonius— to your demureness 
(I know no better word) in the battle scene — ^to your outward 
appearancei I will add at once that as a rule I care but little 
for extraneous matters; but when a great artist is concerned, 
a man who thinks and studies profoundly, who leaves nothing 
to chance, I fed inclined to draw a concluaon from the means 
used to compose the picture. True, since the first performance 
you have shorn your beard, and have endeavoured to rendei 
your Macbeth martial by capillarian roughness; but the fact 
remains that at first youi represented your hero in features which 
reminded everybody forcibly of Munkacsy's head of the Saviour. 
In this I feel convinced that you intended no blasphemy, any 
more than I do in citing the fact; but I cannot get away from 
the impression that, in portraying Macbeth as you did, you 
intended to bring home to us that he was something more than 
a mere warrior agitated by boundless ambition., that he was a 
philosopher, a leader of men, a creature of mystical powers. 

I do not say all this to detract from the magnitude of yoiu: 
work, but in order to prove my contention that, in your Shake- 
spearean gallery, your Macbeth, fine as it is, does not occupy 
the same exalted rank as your Hamlet. For if your Hamlet was 
a revelation— a thing never to be forgotten, ever to be enjoyed 
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— ^your Macbeth was but a coniiimation of your untiring zeal, 
and an achievement which will consolidate yo-ur fame, if it will 
not enhance it. 

Perhaps things would have been different if you had been 
better served by your Lady Macbeth, who should have been 
youir mainstay, and was but a hampering element in your work. 
Mrs. Patrick Campbell was emphatically not the woman to un- 
diertake the part of Lady MacbetL The art of Shakespeare is en- 
tirely foreign to her. She possesses none of the elements which 
constitute a tragic heroine. She belongs to the ethereal, soul- 
ful, yet soulless tribe of the Rossetti women ; the warm, red, 
vigorous blood of Shakespeare's splendid creatures does not 
pulsate in her veins. The colossal speech, "I have given suck, 
and know how tender 'tis to love the babe that mUks me,'* 
a speech that would have stirred the soul of a man of sterner 
stuff than Macbeth, sounds a lie upon her lips. She has none 
of that animal power. Her gutteral voice, her eye', her facial 
expression, her mouth built to pout, but not to kindle smoul- 
dering flames, are in direct antagonism to the words she utters. 
Mrs. Campbell was made to play Tanqueray, to play the woman 
in Paul Hervieu's "Tenailles,'* to play the whole modem reper- 
toire in which the nerves, not the heart, are the mainspring of 
emotions. 

But the woman of Shakespeare, whom she dresses as if Bume- 
Jones had drawn the design, whose language she speaks in 
modem accents of exquisite affectation (drawling sss-es and 
endless c-s) is beyond her reach; and! unless she changes her 
method entirely, she may be detrimental to every Shakespeare 
play in which she appears. I have in my former criticism 
referred to other details of Mrs. Campbell's performance; I 
have also stated that she has had good moments, and I will 
add in justice to her that she has improved since then, that 
particularly the scene in which she receives the king was 
played with diplomatic shrewdness, and her demeanour in 
the latter part of the Banquo scene was full of restrained an- 
guish. Such sketches detached from a faulty picture prove, 
what I have never contested, that Mrs. Campbell is an actress 
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of more than ordinary gifts, which would perhaps produce splen- 
did results if she were enfranchised from injudicious advisers 
and blind admiration. 

I have given so much space to the main characters in your 
production that I cannot deal with other members of the cast 
as exhaustively as I should like. But I mtist pay my tribute to 
Mr. Robert Taber, whose Macduff was as fine a piece of tragic 
acting as we have seen for a IcHig time ; it was truly heartrend- 
ing to see the grief of this stalwart warrior when he heard that 
his all was slain by the miurderer's hand And although it may 
be true that the part plays itself, did not Mr- George Alexander 
earn the reputation of a tragedian by it ? It requires an actor 
of great power to rouse an audience night after night as Mr. 
Taber does. I would also say a good word for the two mur- 
derers, Messrs. Heme Avery and Marcus St. John, who were 
as picturesque as they were pitiful ; and, in coadusion, I must 
say to you, Mr. Forbes Robertsooi, how highly I enjoyed the 
beautiful, yet discreet scenery, in which you framed the {day. 
In this, too, yooi proved how sincei^e an artist yon are, for yo« 
almost made me forget the anti-dimax of the constant scenic 
changes. Yet how much would I not have given to see you 
play on a bore stage, simply draped with curtains, where no 
scenery, no pageantry, no clanking arms would have deafened 
the grandeur of Shakespeare's words, the music of your beautiful 
voice. 
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THE ADVENTURE OF LADY URSULA. 

Oct. i6, 1898. 

"You have a pretty leg'' — ^thus spoke Mr. Herbert Waring 
to Miss Evelyn Millard, and thereby hangs the play. 

Leaving the merit of the adjective out of the question, for 
anatomy is no business of the dramatic critic, it cannot be de- 
nied that the legs — ^I beg pardon, limbs, for we are not in 1760 
now — of Miss Evelyn Millard, or rather of Lady Ursula, are 
the mainstays of this first theatrical indiscretion of Mr. An- 
thony Hope. 

Unfortunately, these limbs (I mean the limbs of the play) 
axe not original but borrowed. Has not, in daysi gone by, one 
William Shakespeare written a delightful comedy called "As 
You Like It," and has he not stolen a march on Mr. Anthony 
Hope, who, as luck will have it, retold the same story m a 
somewhat modernised form some centuries later? And if the 
plain truth must be told, the bravos, thrice echoed by Mr. 
Clement Scott, are rather Shakespeare's due than Hope's, for 
Lady Ursula is none other than fair Rosalind transplanted to 
the cultured days of our wigged and coiutly forefathers. In it- 
self a process of this kind may not be considered reprehensible, 
for the playwrights who have feasted upon the glories of 
Shakespeare are countless; biit, to pass muster, it must be 
successful, it must be interesting, and, uninfluencedl as I was by 
the name of the author or by the sympalhetic fluid of first night 
magnetism, I could not honestly say that it was either. No 
doubt the fault is mine, and in palliation I declare at once that 
the humour of Mr. Hope^s books has as yet failed to penetrate 
the dimness of my skull, and that, having read Wilhelm Hauf Ps 
great novel "Lichtenstein," I have not been able fully to ap- 
preciate its pendant, "The Prisoner of Zenda." 
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But, admitting my shortcomings, I ventiire to submit that 
"The Adventure of Lady Ursula" is not a good play, even for 
a firstling, because it is unnatural from first to last — ^because it 
is, as the French put it so tersely, wholly factice. The rejoinder 
will doubtless be that, the comedies of the elder Dumas^ for 
instance, such as "A Marriage of Conveniencei" and "Mdlle die 
Belle-Isle," were equally unreal and manufactured. And so they 
imdoubtedly were. But Dumas was a grand master of his craft, 
a magician without equal, and — most forcible argument of all 
— since his days the stage has made great progress towards re- 
alism. So much so that if we can enjoy Dumas for his merits, 
with our eyes turned towards yesterday, we cannot applaud his 
imitators in the same spirit, because they are not only his imi- 
tators, but his inferiors. 

If "The Adventure of Lady Ursula" were a play conceived 
and played in the true style of the last century — a style which 
was undoubtedly artificial — the improbabilities of the story 
might have been overlooked. We might have believed that a 
fair and frail damsel tried to masquerade in man's attire with 
the double intention of preventing a duel and converting a 
misogynist. But Mr- Hope never once succeeds in deceiving 
us as we desire. The atmosphere is modem; the dialogue is 
modern in mould and wording ; the actors are modem in de- 
livery and manner, with the exception of Mr. Charles Fulton, 
who alone seemed to reproduce the grace and' courtesy of early 
Georgian grandeur. 

The result is that we have a series of scenes, all pretty, 
proper, and neatly phrased, but never very exhilarating or pa- 
thetic, and ever reminiscent of the careful labour of the author, 
and his dexterous, but essentially uiareal, Dolly dialogues. In 
fact all his personages are dolls with' no characters of their 
own, with no vitality, no human composition — ^kinetoscopic 
subjects they are, which a clever man has endeavoured to 
vivify by accompanying their gestures by phonographic ef- 
forts of his own voice. 

In the whole play there was but one episode which went 
somewhat below the surface of agreeable verbiage. That 
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was when the Lady Ursula pluckily tried to do justice 
to her male attire by accepting the duel with the man whom 
she loved. It was a grand opportunity sadly wasted For 
' ' -- tLe Lady, at the end ot her tether, face to face with 
her friendly adversary, who had long discovered her sex, 
gasped : "What have you to say to me ?" he did not reply : "I 
love you, Ursula," which would have lowered the curtain on a 
touching situation and a true touch of nature, but went on 
arguing with her for no other purpose than the (needless) pre- 
paration for the last act 

Where such immaturity is manifest, and I cite but one in- 
stance among many, it is needless to proceed with destructive 
criticism, or to ask how it is defensible that all the main cha- 
racters are gathered in the last act under compromising cir- 
cumstances, and indulge in well-worn dlevices of fiide-and-seek 
behind curtains, and other unnatural tricks. Mr. Anthony Hope 
is evidently still imfamiliar with the stage, wherefore his dia- 
logue is mostly duologue, and however much the bells of joy 
may ring in other papers for his first effort, he may believe 
me that it possesses but few of the qualities which would pro- 
mise him as prosperous a career in the theatre as in the 
world of print. This opinion may seem harsh, but it is straight- 
forward, and when "Lady Ursula" has lived its ephemeral life, 
Mr. Anthony Hope will probably acknowledge that, instead of 
belittling his imdoubted gifts, I have served him well by tracing 
the cardinal shortcomings of his early attempts at playwriting. 
His influence is such that the truth cannot blight his prospects. 

I elect to be brief on the exponents of "The Adventure 
of Lady Ursula," lest I should have to say to the actors 
jointly and severally (except Mr. Fulton) that the ways of the 
eighteenth century would appear to be a myth to them as well 
as to the stage-manager. The part allotted to Miss Millard was 
worthy of a great actress. And a great actress would have lifted 
the play. But Miss Millard played nicely, sweetly, coyly, like a 
London bourgeoise of the outer circle, who delights in male 
fancy dress with due deference to Mrs. Grundy. It was an agree- 
able performance in a minor key. Mr. Herbert Waring, who can 
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be intense, as he has shown in *'The Master Builder," has been 
mistaken for a comedian, whereas he is rather heavy and — ^it 
is meant without malice — somewhat pedantic. Miss Agnes 
Miller, a really excellent comedienne, belongs emphatically to 
our time, and neither her gowns nor the period harmonise wnell 
with her delightful fin-de-siMe vivacity. 

The audience of the fourth performance, which I witnessed, 
applauded everybody and everthing, and as I heard the salvos 
thimdering in my ear, I realised in amused mortification that 
the good British public cheered Shakespeare's Rosalind in the 
Lady Ursula of Anthony Hope. Sic transit gloria! 
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Oct 23. 1898. 

First of all a word of encouragement to Mr. Leo Trevor. It 
would be rash to predict, for strange things may develop in 
the womb of the future, but I believe that he will improve as he 
goes along, since he possesses the one gift without which it is 
useless to court the stage— dramatic instinct. What Mr. Trevor 
lacks above all at present is — experience, as a matfer of course, 
and freedom. He is daring to a certain extent. Witness the ex- 
cellent scene at the end of the first act, where the Colonel 
slights the officer who has risen from the ranks, and the Ba- 
roness Roydon vindicates his honour and his position by toast- 
ing him in sparkling wine. But almost in the midst of the 
climax, when the summit is within reach, courage begins to 
desert our author, and, instead of looking ahead!, he looks 
below, borrows from Moser, who in "The Private Secretary" 
had a tailor of plutocratic ambitions, borrows from Haddon 
Chambers, whose bushranger, Captain Swift, rose and courted 
Society (and danger), and gets into a melodramatic tangle be- 
tween the two of them. It is a great pity, for without these 
foreign, yet essentially national, influences "Brother Officers" 
might have been a play of extraordinary merits. 

As it is, meritcwrious in its exposition, faulty in Its evolution, 
it serves a useful purpose.,^ It teaches in broad lines the differ- 
ence between the old school and the new, between the method 
of English writers, and of the French and German- The English 
writer t3ls us of the heroic deed of Sergeant John Hinds, 
V.C, who has saved the life of his superior officer, and thereby 
risen to the rank of lieutenant. He also shows us, in the first 
act, how ill at ease the erstwhile non-commissioned officer feels 
in the higher walks of the regiment and society. So far the psy- 
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chology of the play is pretty correct, albeit John Hinds 
is a trifle too clumsy ini his manner to represent a fair specimen 
of our non-coms, many of whom would feel perfectly at home 
in the most refined drawing-rooms. However, let that pass, 
and imagine that Mr. Arthur Bourchier, the actor, in excess 
of zeal to illustrate the transition, overcolours his part. But in 
the next act (and here it is that our dramatia mountaineer 
loses heart) all psychological evolution is thrown to the 
winds, John Hinds has, hey presto I become a well-bred gentle- 
man, and, in order to keep the play going, the author invents a 
story much akin to ''Captain Swift," very poignant in one scene, 
where the newly-made millionaire is unmasked as a vulgar ban- 
dit, but altogether too artificial to be acceptable. Consequently 
the second act, in which we do not forge much ahead, fails, 
and the third is only saved by the aforesaid scene, which proves, 
if anything, that Mr. Leo Trevor is a very clever hand at melo- 
drama. 

Now a modem dramatist, particularly one from across the 
waters, would have scorned these hard-and-fast "Faits accom- 
plis" of rapid metamorphosis, or these cunning devices which 
would gladden the heart of Dennery's disciples. Nor would he, 
if he had been ensnared by melodrama, have allowed such an 
unsatisfactory ending as the one chosen by Mr. Trevor. For 
really, if anyone had deserved the hand of the fair Lady Roy- 
don it was Hinds, and not that silly young nincompoop of a 
Lieutenant Pleydell, whom not even clever young Aynesworth, 
a serious jeune premier for the nonce, could lift above the 
level of asininity. But the French and German dramatist, 
regardless of the ultimate issue, would have paid attention 
in the main to the evolution of the central character, instead 
of working up plot and melodramatic passion. He would have 
initiated us into the process of unbolstering, which a common 
man like Hinds must necessarily undergo, and then, gradually, 
he would have led up to a termination which would have pro- 
bably (and himianly) coincided with the happy ending of Feuil- 
let's romance of a poor gentleman; or, had he wanted to be 
cruel, he would have found valid reasons for casting the vali- 
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ant Hinds adrift, while his brother officer Pleydell conquered 
the fair lady beloved by both- 

Mr. Trevor has been at a loss to discover these valid rea- 
sons ; governed as he still appears to be by Dame Convention 
and that terrible virago Mrs. Grundy, he has bowed to the 
former, and allied the lady to the gentleman, and sent the sol- 
dier of fortune to distant service, where the heart may grow 
fonder, but absence will ultimately effect a radical cure. I must 
say that this conclusion, a flagrant specimen of British bour- 
geois sentiment, seemed to me the very weakest part of a play, 
which has otherwise some very good qualities, and contains 
many clever little touches of military life- 

I have already mentioned Mr. Arthur Bourchier, and inci- 
dentally referred to his over-emphasis of Hind's uncultivated 
manners. But on the whole this actor has done nothing better 
since he began his career. He must know our soldiers intimately 
to portray the man from the ranks with so much veracity and 
force. It was a fine piece of acting, unmarred by Mr. Bour- 
chier's usual facial contortions; it was manly, forcible and in- 
teresting; in fine, a thorough characterisation, which did the 
artist credit. Miss Violet Vanbrugh, in a part of somewhat va- 
cillating outline, did not create the same favourable impression. 
Laying some of her shortcomings at the door of the dramatist, 
I must say that she was mostly monotonous, not to say funereal, 
in her delivery. Of course, I am ready to admit this is not en- 
tirely her fault, but due to the continuous fulsome flattery of 
the Great Exaggerator. There is no woman in the world who, 
in the long run, would be able to withstand comparisons with 
the incomparable Sarah. And the result is fatal. What i^ de- 
lightful and fascinating in a Bernhardt becomes fatiguing in 
her understudies. "Be yourself" is the advice every well-mean- 
ing critic should give to Miss Vanbrugh — ^for she has powers, 
she has a voice, she can express emotions — ^provided she uses 
them as Nature has given them to her, and not under the hot- 
house influence of fatal adulation. 

Miss Dora Barton — ^the little Dora of yesterday who drew 
tears in Todbunter's admirable "Black Cat," has blossomed 
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into a clever little ingenue. Her assurance has increased, 
but her voice has lost much of its charm. She reminded me of 
the kittenish American soubrettes who have now and again vi- 
sited us with companies from the States- A portion of the 
audience no doubt delight in this pert and saucy kind of elo- 
cution, but in the long run it is not sympathetic, and unless 
Miss Barton wishes to make a speciality of agreeable vixens 
and fascinating hussies, she will be well advised to cultivate a 
more sincere and less snappish style of conversation. Mr. J. D. 
Beveridge, an Adelphi recruit, played the impleasant and dif- 
ficult part of the Captain Swift-like adventurer. I have not left 
him to the last in order to bestow the least of my praise upon 
him. He has, after years of toil, come to the fore and proved 
that he is an actor of more than ordinary merit. For he played 
a melodramatic character with all the restraint required by the 
realistic drama. He reminded me at times of Teissier in 
Becque's famous "Ravens," and of Mr. Isaac Gordon as I wit- 
nessed him in the box at the Usury Commission. I caimot pay 
him a better compliment, for it implies that he was human to 
a fault, saying which it is only fair to conclude by dividing the 
honours of the evening between Mr. Beveridge, Mr- Bourchier, 
and the promising young author. 
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Oct. 30. 1898. 

*^The author B wish to state that this dramas com* 
pitted in February^ 1^96, was expressly written and com' 
posed with a view to theatrical representation. Although 
not especially intended for either the Comedie Fran- 
false or the Porte St. Martin Theatre, it has been 
read by the two great artists who alone, in the authors'* 
opinion, are capable of creating the complex character 
of Rembrandt:* 

Thus ran the preface of Messrs. Virgile Josz and Louis Dur- 
mur when in 1896 they issued their drama "Rembrandt" in 
book form, because the two( greatest artists in France, Mounet 
Sully and Coquelin had not *'seen themselves" in the part of 
Rembrandt- 
It seemed almost as if there was no hope that the play 
would ever live its real life on the stage, for in France, as in 
England, the managers are few who would venture upon a 
production so costly, and, on account of its artistic value com- 
mercially, so unpromising. But the book was much and favour- 
ably discussed, and when Mr. Paul Franck, a young enthusiast, 
launched into theatrical management with the motto, "Art for 
arf s sake," writ large on his banner, his first choioe fell upon 
"Rembrandt." 

The deed was bold, for the stakes were large. If it was to be 
done, it had to be done well; and to fill the frame of the 
scenes with the canvas of picturesque Holland in its golden 
age, was a task which would strain the purse and the intelli- 
gence of the manager in the highest degree. 

Moreover there was the difficulty of competition; Paris is 
somewhat weary of its countless "theatres a c6t6," and the only 
available house, the "Nouveau Theatre," next door to the 
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Casino, has the reputation of many ventures and few suc- 
cesses. 

The enthusiasm of Mr. Franck surmounted all these obstax;- 
les; he lavished beauty and talent on his production, while 
lowering the prices to a figure unknown in London, except in 
its meanest suburbs ; and, for the rest, he was armed with suffi- 
cient patience and precious metal to await the moment when 
the fair fame of the spectacle should filter through to the 
masses and draw them to his playhouse. 

His hopes have not been blighted. To-day not in Paris alone, 

in every centre of Europe, the play of "Rembrandt" has been 

talked about; Germany has taken it up, so has Belgium; a 

tour in Holland is in preparation, and hoping that England 

may one day be able to enjoy it umviolated by the practices of 

the adaptor, we, my friend M. Lu Churchill and myself, have 

ventured to translate it into English, with all the deference 

and homage due to the two poets who are its authors, 
•x- « « * 

In the last sentence I have struck the key-note of the play, 
which also is the key-note of my admiration. 

It is the work of poets, albeit that the language is indepen- 
dent of metre. It is also the work of painters, for in every 
scene, in every character, in the very stage-indications of the 
authors, we observe the pallet and the brush; it is a recon- 
struction of the days when life in Holland was pictorial art 
itself- 

To plays of an historical character must be accorded the li- 
cense which we are wont to allow to poets. We must leave the 
school-book and! the encyclopsedia behind, and! condone minor 
inaccuracies so long as there is no flagrant falsification. For 
the exigencies of the stage are naturally antagonistic to the stem 
tradition of history. 

In "Rembrandt,*' full as it is of personages of world-wide re- 
putation, the authors have been singularly felicitous in handling 
their ample material, without presenting a talking wax-work show 
a la Madame Tussaud. Some of the characters are drawn with a 
few strokes of the quill — ^but these strokes are often masterly, 
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for, if there is not much substance, the essence of the perso- 
nality is there — ^and on the stage a clearly defined outline is 
often more telling than a volume of description. 

Naturally Rembrandt towers above all, as he did above his 
fellow-citizens. His entire history is unfolded, from the days 
of his ambitious youth in the Old Mill at Leyden ; the sunny 
gaiety in his studio, where he revealed to many disciples the se- 
crets of his art; the wooing, winning, and wedding of his be- 
loved Sajskia, and the meeting with that tragic little wanderer 
Hendrikje, who was to play such a momentous part in his after- 
life. 

Already there is sadness in the opening chapter, for there is a 
hard struggle in the Old Mill before the young painter may 
leave Leyden, the City of Learning, for Amsterdam, the City of 
Art. But in the end the aged father, foreseeing the future of 
his son, and the mother, the dear old dame with the white cap 
and cuflfs whom his brush has immortalised, grant him his li- 
berty; for, says Harmen, in conclusion of a brilliant page of 
discussion upon the question of what happiness really is: 
"Happiness is self-sacrifice.'* And then the youth goes. 

Gaiety floods the scenes that follow, but it does not last. 
Rembrandt's glory is short-lived, and his work is ill-rewarded ; 
the new home, too, is not happy; Saskia, after having given 
birth to a son, fades away, and, as she sinks, she perceives that 
Rembrandt's heart is divided between her and Hendrikje, whose 
ripening beauty is as splendid as her devotion is infinite. The 
parting is painful. Jealousy torments the dying woman, and 
she beseeches Rembrandt to swear that he will never marry 
again. Yet before breathing her last she relents, and commits 
the childlike artist to the tender cares of Hendrikje. This death 
scene, beautifully as it is conceived, is painful by its extreme 
length, the point of the play, where the authors have forgotten 
that, if expansion is the privilege of the novelist, concentration 
is the foremost rule of the drama. 

Saskia's death is the forerunner of Rembrandt's doom. His 
lucky star is extinguished. His debtors worry him ; his work 
does not pay ; his enemies are working for his fall ; those he 

9 
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loved depart one after the other; his goods and chattels, the 
treasures of his genius, are sold by auction, at prices which were 
a shame to his native land. At length his son is torn from him 
in early childhood^ and even Hendrikje has succumbed in the 
ghastly struggle for life. A weary pUgrim, he leaves the town 
which is no longer to him the City of Light, but the Wilder- 
ness of Ingratitude, and on a winter's day, weak in body and 
tortured by home^sickness, he turns his steps towards Leyden. 
I have detached this following scene from the book in order 
to show of what stuff the play is made, and how my collaborator 
and I will attempt to do justice to the language of the French 
authors. 

ACT V. 
Scene I. 

A road near a canal in the country about Leyden, 
Against the horizon a line of polders broken, by dykes 
and rows of willows. In the distance Leyden is seen 
outlined against a leaden sky at the close of day. 
The roof St belfries, weather^cocks, gables, ana wind- 
mills of the town are heavy with snow, Ruysdgel, 
broken and sujfering, enters painfully from tfie left. 
He pauses by a willow stump and seems lost in con- 
temptation of the landscape, A bar^e, drawn by a 
horse on the tow-path, goes alona the canal. An instant 
later /Rembrandt enters from the right, 

Rembrandt (wearily) : The bargeman asked me why I 
stopped here instead of going to Leyden with the other pas- 
sengers Why indeed? (He pauses, gazing at the country 

and the distant town.) 

R u y s d a e 1 (perceiving him) : Ah! You are looking.:, 

Rembrandt: I am looking. 

Ruysdael: The country about here is beautiful, but 
there's fever ini it. 

Rembrandt: Yes, it is full of fever But the life 

is worse* 

Ruysdael: Ay, the chills and fever soon break a man 
down. I'll: 
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Rembrandt (looking at him) : Yes. 

Ruysdael: Are you going to Leyden ? 

Rembrandt: Yes no I wanted to go, but I 

haven't the courage why should I go? 

Ruysdael: It is always worth while if you have Mends 
or kindred there. 

Rembrandt: They are all asleep in the churchyard 

the father and mother, Adriaen, Gerrit, Machtelt, Cornelius, 

William, Lisbeth all of them! I am the last Why 

should I go to the town? No one is there And yet, out 

beyond, near the White Gate by the old Rhine, stands my 
father's mill. It's great black sails still slowly rise and fall, the 
stones still crush the grain, and have not wearied, tho' Adriaen's 
voice no longer rings above the whirring saws. Ay, there stands 

the mill, but for whom does it turn now? I do not know 

I know no one, and no one knows me. They are all dead 

Dead, too, are th9se who loved them and me Van Swa- 

nenburch, Egma — all dead! 

Ruysdael: Don't despair. There is always the country 
and the sky. 

Rembrandt: The country is sad, sad, sad- I wanted to 
see it again — ^I find it desolate. And the sky is grey, hardly 
less grey than the town out there. 

Ruysdael: But look at the line of the sky against the 
sea, and the great plain with its shining stretches, and the water 
gleaming across it like a silver ribbon! Look at it! 

Rembrandt: How lonely it all is ! 

Ruysdael: But see how limpid the air is and how it 
floods everthing. You cannot tell where the light comes from 
— ^it seems as if space itself were luminous. 

Rembrandt': The light is wonderful. . . How it shifts ! . . . 

Ruysdael: Yet how it quivers with a hidden strength as 
if its splendour shone through a veil- See the roof of that 
cottage nestled in the trees 

Rembrandt: Yes, yes! 

Ruysdael: It seems bathed in light One almost hears 
the miurmur of a brook. 
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Rembrandt: And the way the shadow of the bridge 
beyond loses itself in the line of the dyke. 

Ruysdael: Don't you think it makes almost too harsh 
a note in this scheme of half-tones? 

Rembrandt: Yes, it does. 

Ruysdael: I should suppress it. 

Rembrandt: So should I. 

Ruysdael: No, no ! Look how the twilight creeps around 
it ! Ah ! now it; is perfect. 

Rembrandt: You speak like a painter. 

Ruysdael: lama painter. Are you ? 

Rembrandt: Yes- 

Ruysdael: What is your name? 

Rembrandt: Rembrandt. 

Ruysdael: Rembrandt! You! 

Rembrandt: And your name ? 

Ruysdael: Ruysdad. 

Rembrandt: What ! what ! Ruysdael ! This forlorn vaga- 
bond wandering the highways, Ruysdael? — ^Ruysdael, the 
greatest painter in Holland ! 

Ruysdael: I am on my way to Haarlem. I have been re- 
commended to the governor of the almshouse there. 

Rembrandt: Then you, too! And I did not know 

I did not know ! 

Ruysdael: The only thing that grieves me is that I 
cannot paint now* I am an invalid, and my hands are palsied. 
You might think me an old man, but I am hardly past forty. 
You see, I was always too fond of nature. Standing for hours 
by the fens was what did for me. Ah ! this is a beautiful coun« 
try, but there's fever in it. 

Rembrandt: And misery helped nature ! 

Ruysdael: Well, there were some days when I had 
nothing to eat. 

Rembrandt: Your pictures ? 

Ruysdael: I never sold a picture for more than two 
florins. 

Rembrandt: Two florins! 
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Ruysdael: That's something. Two florins will buy bread 
for a week. Only, when one loves a bit of landscape^ it takes 
time to put it on the canvas- 

Rembrandt: How did you live then ? 

Ruysdael: I painted backgrounds for rich painters. 

Rembrandt: And now ? 

Ruysdael: Now that I can no longer hold a brush I am 

going to the almshouse. I am not sorry to be ill If only 

they will let ma out sometimes to go into the coiuitry ! The 

Country! That has always been my passion! And you? Do 
you paint still ? 

Rembrandt: If I couldn't paint I should kill myself. 

Ruysdael: What do you paint now ? 

Rembrandt: I work for bourgeois who carp and haggle. 
I have just finished the Wardens of the Drapers' Guild. It is 
one of my best things. But no one cares for good painting. 

Ruysdael: We do. 

Rembrandt: And you are not filled with rage and bitter- 
ness? 

Ruysdael: Why ? The world only understands after- 
wards. (Pause.) 

Rembrandt: That is true. I used to be bitter, but I am 
not now. 

Ruysdael: It is getting cold. I am frozen. 

Rembrandt: I don't know if I shall go to the town or not. 

Ruysdael: I mustn't stop here any longer. The dampness 
will benumb my legs, and then I can't go on. 

Rembrandt: That is torpor from the cold. 

Ruysdael: You must be careful in this country. 

Rembrandt: My torpor is from the heart. 

Ruysdael: If ever you are near Harlem come to see me. 
(They separate- Snow beginsi falling. Rembrandt stands 
watching Ruysdael out of sight.) 

For me, who have seen the play magnificently acted by 
Deval, it is difficult to say whether the reader will be as deeply 
impressed as I was ; no doubt the absence of the wintry picture, 
of the living voice, and {nostra culpa) above all of the music 
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of the original language, will somewhat detract from the effect. 
But I venture to submit that the passage is a very fair specimen 
of the powers of Messrs. Josz. and Dumur, and at the same 
time, I hope, a faithful and reverent translation into English. 

Rembrandt's meeting with Ruysdael is as it were the curfew 
of his own fate. Once again he endeavours to mix the colours 
and to wield the brush, one more ray of sunshine falls into his 
gloomy abode, when Marguerite Tulp, who for yeaxs had sup- 
ported him in secret, comes to bring him. comfort and solace, 
but it is too late His failing eyesight is culminating in blind- 
ness, and the conviction that henceforth he will be a help- 
less, hopeless, impotent wreck, breaJcs his heart. He offers his 
soul for a glimpse of light, but the words die on his lips. Thus, 
in the waning hours of the day, as the corpse lies outstretched 
on the bald floor in the lonely room, two undertajkers ^nter : 

The First: This must be the place. 

The Second (touching the corpse) : He is dead. 

T h e F i r s t : What is his name? 

The Second (reading a paper) : Remlwrandt van Ryn, 
painter. 

The First (writing) : Rembrandt van Ryn, painter. At 
the expense of the town. Cost, fifteen florins. 

Finis 

Such is the tragedy of Rembrandt — ^and its terrible moral, 
that no one is a prophet in his own country. 

I full well know that I have given but a brief sketch of the 
play, and merely alluded to its literary merits. Nor was it my 
intention to do more. A work of this magnitude must not be 
spoilt by the patchwork of ordinary reviewing. It should be 
read, and, if there be a true artist on our stage, presented in 
the form for which it was moulded by the authors. 

For "Rembrandt" is a play that will interest, elevate, and 
impress the public, not by mere preaching, but by the living 
portrayal of its leading character. It may not be flawless, for 
its dialogue often clamours for the pruning-knife, and its (ka- 
matic construction is episodical instead of firmly knit- But it 
will rank high as a work of art, because it unites literature and 
the drama in harmonious fraternity. 
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Oct. 30. 1898. 

The commanding general, the public, has pronounced the 
"Manoeuvres of Jane" a failure. For ten minutes the audience 
howled for the author, and if he had appeared, heaven knows 
what would have happened. The principal actors appeared 
time after time to pour oil on the seething waters; the mana- 
gers, Messrs. Harrison and Maude, like Castor and Pollux, 
made their bow arm-in-arm, buit it was all of no avail. The 
troops were scarcely at fault, but the tactics were clumsy and 
doomed to fail- 

For a one^act play the subject would have been interesting 
enough, for the public always likes to behold a tomboy who 
has a i&rm little head of her own and a tender heart. But when 
the process of regeneration is spun out into five acts, or, to be 
precise, four acts and a scene of wordiness, in which there is 
neither much characterisation, nor action of engrossing in- 
terest, weariness is likely to set in, and no dialogue, however 
cleverly turned and twisted with occasional sparkles of real 
wit, will condone for the wasted time and energy. Mr. Henry 
Arthur Jones, who always commands my respect, though I may 
not agree with him, as on this occasion' (wluch, by the wuy, is the 
maxim of Jane's friend Who manoeuvres with her), no doubt felt 
that this original idea of reforming a wayward girl would not 
fill an evening, and in order to sustain the interest, he con- 
ceived a double! plot on a single line. First, there is Jane, who 
is sent to a lady friend to be tamed, and more particularly to 
be married to a noble; and secondly, there is lier friend, a 
clever vixen, who has firmly made up her mind to conquer 
the title since Jane herself has long before promised herself 
to a young fellow of no means but of engaging manners. Up to 
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a certain point the manoBuvres are interesting to follow. We 
have every sympathy with Jane's love affair, and even forgive 
her soundly shaking a nasty little minx who threatens to de- 
feat her schemes by shameless eavesdropping; and although 
the politics of Constance, her friend, are not very pleasant or 
honourable, we feel inclined to say, "ilf^w Dieu! what won't 
people do to get into the holy state?" Yet when the troops are 
well on the march the tactics begin to fail, and the author re- 
sorts to reminiscences of his own plays to weave the thin thread 
of his story. 

Thus we drift into the realm of "Rebellious Susan" and oi 
"The Liars." The heroine, fearing that her marriage will be 
frustrated, steals away to a riverside inn, where she meets, and 
quarrels with, her lover, and the other girl manages to entangle 
his lordship into a little boating party, which results in a night 
out, and finally on their landing in a little coasting village. 
There, under the stress of circumstances, the engagement takes 
place, much against the will of his lordship — ^but particularly 
under the fascination of the lady's attractive wealth of dishe- 
velled hair. It is not a very pretty scene, nor one to gladden 
the heart of Mistress Grundy. But as this is Jones and not 
Ibsen, we bury it and go on. Well, there is not much to tell 
after that. A few new characters are introduced and talk in 
order to keep the ball rolling, the father of Jane indulges in 
recriminations, but allows himself to be mollified, and the cur- 
tain descends upon two happy couples. 

This is the whole story in a nutshell, and if I were offered 
the wealth of Croesus I could tell no more about it- For, to be 
frank, Mr .Jbnes, whose work is generally amusing, even if we 
have to join issue, has denied his audience the material for 
criticism. It is a mere "conversazione**, incidentally pleasant, 
sometimes witty, with little side-lights of human nature which 
would be all the more effective if the dramatis persona were 
less of the stage stagey ; but on the whole too long — ^terribly 
long — and at times so diffuse that one would fain shout : 'Tor 
mercy's sake, drop the talk and come to business!" This 
feeling of impatience pervaded the house soon after the 
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first act, which contained a charming love-soene between 
Jane and her sweetheart And curiously enough, in this un- 
even play, whenever the action seemed about to be drowned in 
floods of verbiage, there was a snatch of pathos or of humour 
to spur the faltering interest. 

But the last act sealed the fate of Jane and) — alas! — of her 
manoeuvres. Mr. Jones is ever unhappy in his '^actes a faire." 
They have kiUed 'Wealth," imperilled "The Dancing Girl,'' 
and lessened the career of "Judah." In fact, "The Danc- 
ing Girl" was played in a foreigni theatre, before my own 
eyes, shorn of its last act, and seemed a much better play than 
at the Haymarket. I am, therefore, inclined to believe that Mr. 
Jones, who is an- excellent craftsman, and as earnest a writer 
for the stage as ever was, would be well advised to bridle his 
exuberance, and to practice concentration. For if "The Manoeu^ 
vres of Jane" has fail«i, it was not because the construction 
or the writing were of a mean order, but because the author 
failed to confine his action within reasonable boirnds. 
In one act the play might have been a triumph ; in three acts 
it would probably have held us gently to the last; but when 
it came to superfluity of talk distributed over five long ta- 
bleaux, ermui seized the public. And we know from an old 
adage that human beings will for^ve all sorts of things except 
boredom. 

When a play founders, the actors are often included in the 
adverse verdict, unless they have given evidence of grand ef- 
forts- In this case I think the actors are nowise to blame, al- 
though there was nothing "flamboyant" in their performance. 
We have seen Miss Emery years ago in "Miss Tomboy," and 
she merely repeats that charming performance. Miss Emery is 
always attractive as a lively young girl, and her Jane is no ex- 
ception to the rule. Nor does she ever cause us to forget that 
she acts and, therefore, impersonates somebody, not herself. 
Mr. Cyril Maude, no less clever than his wife, makes the 
same impression. His caricatures (for Lord Bapchild is a cari- 
cature), are as amusing as the customs of- Vanity Fair, But in 
real life his characterisations would be probably voted some- 
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what abnormal- The little vixen of Miss Beatrice Ferrar was a 
performance which gave immense pleasure to the audience, 
but I frankly own that I cannot entertain much sympathy for 
full-grown young ladies in short petticoats. There was some- 
thing too deliberate in Miss Ferrar's portrayal of a disagreeable 
character, v/hich I found jarring. Miss Gertrude Kingston, who 
is always a "femme du monde" to a fault, and rules the stage 
with incomparable assurance of a pleasant kind, made every 
effort to infuse some vitality into her part, but as Jane's friend 
was even less humanly drawn than Jane herself, she could not 
do much more than help to hold the piece together. Mr. C. M. 
Hallard was a fine and manly young swain ; and Mrs- Brooke 
was a delightful old Lady Bapchild, who reminded us of the 
simple sixties when Society was less paragraphed than now-a- 
days. Miss Rose Leclercq, Mr. Frederic Harrison, Mr. Sydney 
Valentine, and Mr. Holman Clark were also included in the 
cast of notable players. But unless I were to indulge in the usual 
price-list adjectives: good, excellent, indifferent, &c., which 
are useless and unprofitable, I should really find nothing to 
say about these artistes; for their efforts were wasted on the 
futilty of their task. 
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Nov- 6. 1898. 

I wish I could praise Mr. Robert Marshall's new play with- 
out reserve. He is a promising novice, and his comedy, "His 
Excellracy the Governor," has had a much shorter life than 
it deserved- IJereis a man who is in earnest ; who drives a finely 
pointed quill ; who makes, at least, an effort to bring the dra- 
ma within the boundaries of literature. But he is one of those 
writers who, like so many actors, yearn for serious creations, 
while his vein is entirely humorous. He has read tremendously ; 
he knows his Feuillet (**Chamillac") ; the Scribes and the Sar- 
dous he has studied profoundly ; and as the master often influ- 
ences the man, Mr. Marshall has tried to produce a play of 
intrigue of his own growth, inoculated, of course, by his models. 

Mr- Marshall has also, I suspect, studied the modem writers 
of Scandinavia, and olf the Theatre Libre, with their "atmos- 
pheric'' literature, and their note-of-interrogation finales. And 
the result of this assimilationi of the artificial andl the resdistic 
school, is a play of a nondescript character. 

"The Broad Road'' is very clever in parts, and if the third 
act were iM)t such an unexpected avalanche of dramatic mate- 
rial, I should have found it deeply interesting. But, while dur- 
ing two acts there is a fine tension in the story of the Member 
oi' Parliament (if such there be) who, on the verge of ruin, 
throws in his lot with a card-sharper to retrieve his fort\me, in 
the end the drama, instead of reaching a climax, sinks into 
utter meaninglessness. For what happens ? The confederate, 
wiio is also the originator of the trickery, is abooit to bei re- 
d aimed by the love of a genuine woman, andl to make a 
clean breast of his sin. And his desire is to lead his victim 
from the broad way into the narrow path of a better life. But 
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motives, unexplained, and therefore indefensible, prompt the 
guilty legislator to heap crime upon crime, and to mix a fatal 
cup for his seducer, who thus pays the extreme penalty of the 
law while the greater sinner, the man of rank, goes scot free. 

Curiously enough, as I read over this brief epitome of the 
action, I find it far more dramatic than the play itself. The 
"donn6e" — give me an English word for that if you can — ^is in- 
teresting, is forcible, and if Mr- Marshall had been a writer of 
experience, he might have made much of it. As it is, the play 
is imsatisf actory ; it should have been a drama of character- 
isation, and it is merely one of incidents; it should have been 
palpitating with life, and at its best it is but coloured photo- 
graphy imperfectly finished. There axe no such people as Mr. 
Marshall portrays, and, clever though the dialogue be, in life 
people don't say such carefully chiselled things as the author 
puts into their mouths- 

For all that, "The Broad Road" is above the commonplace. 
The characters are characters of ficticHi. The language — except 
some flashes of exquisite spontaneous wit — ^is the language of 
the novel rather than the human dialogue of the drama. The 
story, in spite of its realistic "setting^, is none too credible 
Yet one feels all through that here is a writer who thinks 
and has something to say, and' if his thoughts, at present, 
be governed by foreign influences, and his style vacillating be- 
tween novel and play, he will some day — ^not very far hence — 
enrich our stage with material of more than ephemeral merit 

"The Broad Road" was acted on broad lines. And so it 
should be. Great subtleness would have spoiled it, and Mr. 
Martin Harvey, whose method is always delicate, not to say 
ethereal, was almost too subtle to grip as the repenting cheat. 
His performance was, however, very refined and discreet — out 
of the common, in fact, and worthy of praise- Miss Lena Ash- 
well is Mr. Harvey's kinswoman as an actress. She, too, is not 
very robust, nor very intense. But her personality is fascinating; 
her face quietly expressive; her marmer, in spite of some little 
amatexurish stolidity, attractive. The fault of over-acting is 
foreign to Miss Ashwell — she is likely to do the reverse; but 
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her calmness is pleasant and of excellent breeding. Theatrical 
clerics are mostly tedious, and Mr. Gilbert Farquhar was no 
exception to the rule; he is always monotonous, unctuous — 
"oily," the Americans call it — ^and spiritless. The burden of the 
play fell on Mr. Abingdon, and he carried it with heroic de- 
termination. That he did not make very much of the mis- 
guided M- P. was not his fault. The character was too much 
one of protestations, sobs, and sighs to allow a firm grip. But 
Mr. Abingdon is an able craftsman, and of the scanty material 
at his disposal he moulded a human entity which was almost 
acceptable- 
There were others in the short cast of ''The Broad Road," 
whom I pass over in silence, because they had little to do, or 
did it indifferently. But the play did not suffer much from its 
interpretation ; it was throughout cordially greeted, for every- 
one wished to «icourage the new author, whose first comedy 
was a success, and whose second effort will have taught him 
that his future really lies on the merry broad way of come«ly. 
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Nov. 13. 1898. 

Fancy, two poets flying twice within the space of three ironths 
towards the heights of Olympus, and coming down with 
their waxen wings singed and melted. Fancy a play that has 
been called 'The Jest,'' and failed! 

Why, the opportunities of the cheap humorist are simply 
colossal, and I am not at all so sure that your inordinate am- 
bition ,Messrs. Parker and Murray Carson, does not deserve 
all the derision to which it may be exposed. For whoever plays 
with poetry without being equipped with innate poesy, is as 
reckless as the child that tampers with the match-boK. 

Don't think, gentlemen, that I underrate your gifts, or wish 
to wound your feelings, when I offer you a word of counsel. 
It may seem harsh, but it is impartial and is meant for good. 
Let me beseech you to abandooi this style of writing, for 
which you have neither the grip nor that poetic "panache" which 
is the one thing needed in jxjetic drama. And if you must 
persist in worrying the mediseval centuries, if you cannot get 
away from that siren which was Italy of the Medici, then for 
heaven's sake ''supply the long-felt want,*' save a branch of na- 
tional art, be the inspiring angels of our composers — ^write li- 
bretti. In this direction you may do yeoman service; you will 
amass fortunes (for our composers yeami for you) and build 
edifices of posthumous glory, while now you waste your gifts on 
ephemeral products that are neither good nor remunerative. 

I am deeply in earnest, although I see you smile and hear 
you dub me a sea-fool ; but I will tell you that the thing which 
killed your "Termagant,'* and tills your "Jest," is its absence 
of musical illustration. This sort of story is too flimsy to be 
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told; it should be sung; and with a composer of genius by 
your sidei to infuse into your lines that which they wairt above 
all, deep, sound, vibrating emotion, your play would have made 
a splendid opera comique, which is quite a different thing from 
a comic opera. 

You remind me, as I follow your work, of certain German 
playwrights of the eighties. They had one trifling idea of a plot 
in their minds, and with that material, scanty as it was, they 
sat down and wrote dialogue — ^wrote, wrotei, until the three or 
four acts were complete, and the thing, strengthened by a dash 
of dramatic construction, had at least the outward appearance 
of a play. The truth was that they had nothing to say, and 
therefore talked a lot. 

Such is your case, too, Messrs. Parker and Carson ; you had 
really no story to tell — ^and, upon my word, I do not even know 
now where "The Jest" comes in — ^but as romantic drama is in 
good demand just now, and something k la Cyrano would make 
us Britons proud and happy, you met the demand. And in 
your play there is, indeed, the material for a nicej little curtain- 
raiser, especially if it were told in flamboyant verse. For who 
among us would not listen with interest to the story of "Two 
is company and three is none," particularly if that story were 
neatly clad in Florentine gowns, and peopled with knights a cape 
et a epee. But when you fall into repetitions; when the little 
game between Cesare and Cosmo round) the fair Fiorella halts, 
10 be interspersed with noisy demonstrations of armed men and 
idle rambling of a demented poet, then it becomes tedious* 
and no mere words will ccwisole us — ^not even a soliloquy of 
nine and a half minutes in length, in which Cesare lays his soul 
bare to its very core. True, you have paved the way for a 
climax — ^and a very touching one it is — ^but, again, you spoil 
it by the voluminousness of youor vocabulary. This is what 
happens .- When Cesare has discovered that his wife's heart be- 
longs to Cosmoi, he determines to die, He struggles fiercely with 
his fate, but he pledges his word, as it were- He says to Cosmo, 
who is about to take a discreet departure, "When from on board 
you see this banner wafting, then come back !" The banner was 
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Cosmo's conquest, and his tribute to the fair Fiorella. When 
Cosmo is gone Cesare prepares to carry out his own doom. In 
the supreme moment his courage threatens to fail: then the 
mad poet plunges a dagger in his heart, ''because he loves him 
so much." Wherefrom we learn that love has strange mani- 
festations. 

However, there lies Cesare, with death chilling his blood, 
and in one great effort of will he crawls towards the balcony 
and waves the banner. All this is tragic, and, for a moment, 
we feel the palpitations of stirred emotions. If it had ended 
there, one would have readfily granted absolutiooi for many short- 
comings. But, as Mr. Parker has proved over and over again, 
he does not know when to stop ; there is more to come. 
Cesare's agony must be prolonged till Fiorella kneels by his 
side, and Cosmo, the brave, bold, swift express-boy that he is, 
returns in two minutes from the sea, and then they mourn, all 
three, till our playwrights vouchsafe the coup de grace. 

You can imagine our state of mind — ^an anticlimax : a come- 
dian dying a tragic death ; a pretty modem little lady gasping 
tearful words ; and a thunderer like Mr- Kyrle Bellew bursting 
into woe and plaints. That settles it ; it would have been a grand 
finale in opera, but it ends the play as if it were a tallow candle 
miserably snuffed out. And thus the failure is complete, in 
spite of many passages which were prettily written, and would 
have gained much if they had been well spoken. 

I will not say anything against the Chief. I admire Wynd- 
ham — our premier comedian: ; I admire the pluck with which, 
in mature age, he has tackled such a part and! come off un- 
scathed. His pathos is not dfeep, andl what his voice will 
not achieve he often tries to supply by a stamping foot or a 
swaying arm. But he is a master when it comes to be dashing, 
humorous, trenchant. Anfl there is no man on our stage except 
Irving who could have ventured upon that terrible nine-and-a- 
half minutes speech without courting disaster. Wyndham got 
through, however, with infinite credit to himself, and if he did 
not move us by the accents of his passion^ he conquered our 
warmest admiration by his grand display of elocuitioa He is 
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a master, and no mistake. Mr. Kyrle Bellew has a much more 
vigorous voice and physique than Mr. Wyndham, but he mis- 
takes vigour for feeling. He poses and he sltirs most of his 
words, and, however gracefully he may drawl out "Fiorella," as 
if it contained four Fs and a mandoline to accompany the in- 
tonation, he cannot convince us that what he gives is good art. 
We want something more sincere and less turbulent nowadays 
than mere chromographic acting. Poor Miss Mary Moore, what 
shall I say about her? Pay her the compliment that she pos- 
sesses the secret of perennial youth, looks the sweetest little 
fourteenth-century Florentine that ever came from modern Eng- 
land, and that her "Tut-tut" is the apotheosis of the tea and 
tennis girl. Yes ; that I will say, and verb. sap. 

Shall I mention a few others who figured in the cast and tell 

them But what is the good? They, on the stage, must have 

known what was the candid opinion of the audience of both the 
play and the acting. A Criterion night without the raising of the 
curtain after three acts is an unprecedented event. An unenthu- 
siastic audience speaks volumes, and their coldness benumbs 
the players. Therefore, let us make ample allowances for the 
strugglers with thankless parts. They were in this case but the 
bricklayers, and if the structure tottered, it was due to the de- 
fective craft of the Master-Builders. 



10 
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MAX NORDAU'S "Dr. KOHN." 

Nov. 13. 1898. 

Dr- Kohn is in love with the daughter of Mr. von Moser, 
a converted Jew, who married into an orthodox Christian fa- 
mily. The whole atmosphere of the play is strongly anti- 
Semitic; already in the first act we antidpaite the fatei that 
eventually befalls Dr. Kohn. The young lady remains true 
to him, but with this sole exception, he experiences nothing but 
race hatred and envy from his fiancee's brothers as well as from 
his colleagues, whom he has outrivalled by carrying off the 
prize in a mathematical competition. For this reason he has 
but poor chances of bring appointed professor at the university 
of the small provincial town where he is installed as lecturer. 
To make matters worse, his application is dismissed by the 
Government upon the ground that the laws of the university 
do not admit of a Jew being appointed. 

In spite of all this, fortified by the love of Christina, Dr. 
Kohn does not fear the struggle for life, and in the second act 
he asks her father's leave to marry her. Her father at first re- 
fuses, foreseeing the immense sensation which his return to 
Judaism would create among the members of his family and in 
the whole city. But in the end his love for the daughter, his 
favourite child, tritunphs; he knows that she not only pos- 
sesses all the virtues of a Christian, but also the staunch loyalty 
of the Jewish race. Thus the conflict with the father is, from 
the outset, merely a struggle on. his part against convention and 
society. And, though failing in his endeavour to induce Dr. Kohn 
to turn Christian — ^the latter's parents beng genuine Jews of the 
old stamp — ^the fond father is loth to break his child's heart. 
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The actual conflict of races breaks out when the mother, assist- 
ed by her two sons — one of whom is a hot-headed, imperious of- 
ficer — ^and her brother — the true type of a parson a la Stoecker 
— ^interfere. They prove how deeply anti-Semitism is rooted in 
the hearts of the provincials, and we are not surprised fo find 
that even the converted father is considered an outcast on 
sufferance by his own family. High words are followed by abuse 
and threats. The infuriated parson, in his fanaticism, forgets 
the fundamental principles of charity, the family ties are broken, 
and the officer violently assails the honour of his sister's suitor. 
Duel is inevitable, and in the unequal fight beween the man 
of arms and the man of science, the latter is vanquished. Wound- 
ed to death, he is carried into the desolate house of Mr. von 
Moser; by his sick-bed weep his fiancee and his patriarchal 
parents, who, true to the traditions of their creed, scorn food 
and drink, and even the bed in a Christian man's house, be- 
cause it is impure. Dr. Kohn succumbs to his wounds, and no 
sooner has he breathed his last, than his father claims his 
body, for he cannot possibly be buried from this house. The 
old Jewish couple are on the point of leaving, tor mourn in their 
own house, but the terrible catastrophe has linked the sore 
hearts together, and Kohn's aged mother tenderly embraces 
Christina as though she were her own daughter. 

At last Mr .von Moser is left alone with his child. When 
she is about to return to the death-bed, he implores her not 
to leave him ; he has none but her left in this world. In spite 
of his conversion, he has ever remained a stranger to the Christi- 
ans. Thus he says : "I was right in turning Christian, though, 
when I hear your uncle speak, I must almost doubt whether I 
was. When, however, I think of old Mr. Kohn, I am once more 
convinced of it. His is a different race, with whom 1 have 
nothing in common- And yet, though my soul is free, my flesh 
andl blood belong to it, and this I ought to have impressed upon 
my children." Whereupon Christina bursts into these words, 
that not only end the play, but prefer as it were a sad charge 
against the originators of creed-hatred, in sobbing : "Oh, father, 
why do people wrwig each other so I" 
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To understand to the full this latest work of Dr. Nordau, 
which has only just left the Press^ it is almost essential that 
the reader should know something of the inner life of Ger- 
many. In that country anti-Semitism is not merely opposi- 
tion to creed and raoe an<l capital; it is narrowed into a 
question of nationality. The Jew is a foreigner, he is the very 
antithesis of the "Deutschtum." Therefore he is a superfluous, 
a jarring element in society. Mr. von Moser, the convert, ex- 
presses this feeling again and again. His very apostasy is found- 
ed upon nothing else but this convictioa He did not forsake 
the creed of his fathers because he had ceased to believe in tl e 
dogma of the Old Testament No; on the battlefield, in the 
seventies, when he fought for his country, and after the bloody 
day when the victorious soldiers burst out into Luther's greatest 
hymn, he had sat alone, away from the thanksgiving crowd, and 
in his solitude the chant awoke in himlhe feeling that he was 
a stranger to them all; not on account of his belief, but by 
reason of his birthright And he f dt it again, soon after, when 
before the walls of Paris the soldiers were celebrating Yule Tide 
around the Christmas tree, and he, the Jew, had no right 
to jodn the sacred merriment. Then, 00 that Christmas Eve, 
he determined that he would no longer be a pariah, he would 
be a German among Germans, and by the holy sprinkling re- 
deem the stigma of his descent But, no more than the Ethiopian 
can change his skin or the leopard his spots, can the Jew 
become Christian by conversion. He may strive never so 
hard ; he may file off racial mannerims to an almost impercept- 
ible level; he may live a Christian among Christians, yet in 
his heart of hearts he will remain a stranger to his adopted race, 
and as a stranger he will be treated. 

This character of Moser is powerfully and consistently 
drawn by Max Nordau ; the blend of origin and assimilation 
is splendidly accomplished in the character of this man 
who is the incarnation of tender paternity, of introspectioUj 
of idealism combined with sound practical sense. He, not 
Kohn, is the indicter of the anti-Semitic craze; he and his 
daughter Christina, a pearl of womanhood, are the mightiest 
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weapons in the hands of Nordau. For Kohn, himself, en- 
dowed though he may be with all the virtues of his race, 
weakens the plea in favour of the Jews^ when he admits 
that he is only a Jew on racial grounds — ^noit a believer 
in his God or in the doctrines 'of his religjlon. He re- 
fuses to save the peace of the Moser family by becoming a 
Christian, for two reasons, one of which, his reverence for his 
parents, is admissible. But the other, the pride of his descent, 
will not pass muster, at least not as it is put in this tragedy, 
when it entails the hopeless break-up and destruction of an 
entire family. All the fine speeches in the world, and he delivers 
a good many, will not free him from the charge that by his 
non-belief he has ceased to be a true Jew- And if he be put 
forward, as he undoubtedly is by Nordau, as a martyr for the 
sake of the Jewish cause, it cannot be said that the character- 
isation was happy. Rather give me a modern Uriel Acosta — such 
as may still be found in the inner circles of pious Jewish fa- 
milies; martyrs must be made of stem stuff, and belief must 
be their cardinal virtue. 

On the other hand, the Christians in the play are drawn from 
the narrowest, most imforgiving, most imchristian bigots that 
ever walked this planet. Such a Christ-forsaken lot, which spurts 
the foulest mud of intolerance upon the supreme teaching of 
*'Love thy neighbour," it is hard to conceive- Yet, alas ! there 
are such, and it is they who on the one hand preach the gospel, 
and on the other exhort to a crusade against their brethren 
before God. But suppose that Mrs. Moser and her son and the 
unspeakable parson were drawn from the midst of life in mo- 
dem Germany, would they, as contrasts, further the plea of 
Dr. Nordau ? I say emphatically, no. If this were a mere play 
for the stage, one might judge otherwise ; but this is a controver- 
sial play, a philippic in dialogue, and in order to cb justice there 
should have been a right balance. All the weight of right and 
virtue is thrown into the Jewish scale — ^all the offal of intoler- 
ance and narrow-mindedness falls in that of the Christians. The 
result is obvious. The author must be charged with special 
pleading. If, on the contrary, in juxtaposition to those Christian 
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Jews, and those unchristian Christians, Nordau had but placed 
one firm, wholesome, tolerant specimen of Gentile, who would 
have been, as it were, an intervener in the Herce conflict of the 
characters, the final impression would have been different Now^ 
the Jews will be dissatisfied, because their moral victory in this 
play has been made all too easy and unconvincing; and the 
Christian will protest, because his fellow-believers have been 
painted in the darkest colours. 

Again, as a play pure and simple, 'T)r. Kohn'' will scarcely 
be pronounced flawless. The denouement ends, but doe» not 
solve the question; the composition is altogether artless; here 
and there an attempt at manoBuvring with several characters, 
but generally a string of dialogues, long-winded if mostly cul- 
minating in real drama. Yet if Nordau, the great and vigorous 
essayist, oveipowers Nordau the dramatist, as is the case in 
all his plays, it would be unfair to deny to this remarkable work 
some vitality before the footlights* It is Ibsenish in its simpli- 
city, if not so adroitly structured as Ibsen would have done it ; 
and some of the qualities of the great Norwegian are not want- 
ing. I mean to say, that although nearly every character is a 
born polemist, not an ordinary human creature of a distinct 
personality, every word they utter is worth listening to, every 
line is pregnant with significance and thought. In fact, it is no- 
exaggeration to assert, that in one single page of Nordau there 
is more depth than in an entire act of any modem English 
play which has found its way into print. And by this very qua- 
lity the tragedy, in spite of its overflow of philosophy, of ima- 
gery, of argument, in spite also of portionsi wiiich are wholly 
undramatic, has earned its right to live upon the stage. At times 
the grip is immense, and I for one felt riveted to my chair, as I 
read of the terrible struggle between Moser, Christine, and Kohn 
on the one side, and the infuriated Jew-baiters in the oppo- 
site camp. Whether the tragedy of '*Dr. Kohn" would prove 
acceptable on the stage of England, I do not venture to con- 
jecture. It is essentially a nonrcommercial drama, and as such 
(because it belongs to the domain of literature rather than to 
that of stage-craft) I fear no manager, not even an actor-ma- 
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nager, is likely to touch it Moreover, so long as anti-Semitism - 
has not poisoned the minds of onr nation, it is perhaps best to 
let well alone. But the student of dramatic literature should 
not neglect Dr. Nordau's latest prodbction, for its stimulating 
paw&c is abundant, and every scene vibrates with deep emotion. 
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JOBMASTER HENSCHEL. 

Nov. 20- 1898. 
GerhardtHauptmann's Triumph. 
"r« laid c'est le beau-^' — ^HuGO. 

Young Germany's Titan, Gerhardt Hauptmann, has pro- 
duced a new play, and '7^^^^^ HenscheP' is its title. 

A fortnight ago, when all Berlin lived in feverish expectation, 
(for love of art is bred in the bona of every German) there 
were many in the Deutsches Theatre who had come to scoff, 
as is usual in that city of literary strife and revolutioni. But 
before the evening was half over, the mastermind had 
forced his opponents to their knees, and when the last word had 
been spoken, there was one unbroken outburst of approval, and 
ere long the electric spark sent salutes of joy all over the Ger- 
man realm, in that a new stripling of genius had seen the light. 

In one word, it was a triumph as complete as that of "Cy- 
rano," yet greater, because its factors were of the utmost sim- 
plicity. No verse, no flights into regions of exalted prose, 
no splendour of cloth and clothes, no rhetoric and no fireworks, 
but an everyday story of mean life told in commonplace lan- 
guage by mortals of uncouth manners and scant culture. And 
the wonder was all the greater since the tale was not even un- 
folded in pure German — ^the dialogue was, as in "The Weavers' , 
in the Silesian tongue, and therefore probably Greek to many 
hearers; yet the firmness with which the actiooi was handled 
overpowered all foreign influences and' held thei audience spell- 
bound. 

Of course, all this is but a report founded on hearsay and 
on the countless criticisms in the German Press, for, alas I I 
had to be content to follow the performance from afar, with 
nothing but the cold print of the book and my poor imagina- 
tion to comfort me. 

But the reading of the play has made me alive to its 
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greatness, and never before have I so keenly fdt the 
truth of the dogma that simplicity is the highest form of artistic 
expression. Not even Ibsen in **Ghosts'^ has been more true to 
life ; nor has any one of the French realists obtained the same 
result which Hauptmann has with so few strokes of the pen ; for 
the whole play, with its five acts, covers only loo small pages, but 
in that limited space there lies a world. The story is unpleasant. 
Here the censors of our morals, who revel in *'Pink Dominoes" 
and plays of necks and limbs, would have burst out into la- 
mentations and invectives if the woeful tragedy of "Jobmaster 
Henschel" had been acted. But, thank God, in Germany bold 
treatment of life in all its phases is not condemned as inartistic. 
There the artist may flash his search-light in all directions, in 
the highest walks of Iffe as well as in the lowest, and no one 
wUl belittle him for his choice, provided what he give be — ^to 
quote Jean Jullien — "a. chapter of life presented! artistically.'' 
About the value of "Jobmaster Henschel" there can be no 
two opinions- It approaches nature itself in its veracity — ^and 
that is very nearly the highest the human mind may hope to 

accomplish. 

* * * 

The birds on the housetops chirped it to one another, but 
"Jobmaster Henschel" was as deaf as a post and as blind as 
a bat. 

He had married the second Mrs. Henschel, his former ser- 
vant, because she was a buxom girl, because she was clean and 
practical, because she knew how to deal with the pence and 
the pounds. 

She had wriggled herself cleverly into the exalted position. 
When Mrs. Henschel the first was alive, she worked hard, made 
herself useful, and had quietly curried favour with her master 
by her devotion and her little coquetry in baring a plump 
and rosy arm. Mrs. Henschel was abed with a babe, while Hanne 
did the household work and tended the master when he came 
home tired from^ the jobs with the horses and the carts. 

Mrs. Henschel saw what was quietly going on and grew jea- 
lous ; but what could she do, poor thing, on the verge of death 
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with paerperal fever ? So she complained to others, and, before 
her death, induced her husband to promise that he would never 
marry again, and above all not Hanne. He scorned the very 
idea, but he had just bought Harnie a new apron and a cap. 

As soon as the coffin was out of the house, Hanne became 
active. She had had lovers, she had a lovechild somewhere in 
the countoy, but now it behofved her to be clever, and, pending 
the approaching proposal, she practised virtue and economy. 

The game succeeded, and Henschel, Icmely, sorrowful, yearn- 
ing for an arm to lean on, also unhappy in business, overcame 
his scruples against the mesalliance, and was slowly drawn into 
the trap. He was a good soul, a man of few words, and his 
proposal was as prosy as his humdrum daily life in the base- 
ment of the stables. 

Once at the helm, Hanne goes apace. She has intrigues with 
Tom, Dick and Harry ; orgies take place in Henschel's rooms 
when he is on night jobs. The little child of her predecessor 
dies — ^heaven knows why or how — and when Henschel in his 
goodness brings her her own little girl to surprise her, she is 
rough and rude to it. She is altogether a creature of cimning 
and lust. . 

Henschel is miserably jperturbed; his dead wife haunts 
him, he broods over his baby's untimely death, he is 
unhappy and finds no comfort at home. Hence he frequents 
the beer-house, and there, as insinuations of all sorts float in 
the air, a light penetrates the dimness of his intellect. At first 
he refuses to believe, bullies the insinuators, shows fight and 
threatens violence (the beer-house scene is of great force) 
but the brother of his first wife convinces him, for ''don't the 
birdickins chirp it from the housetops?" And from the awful 
glare of light he tumbles into the pitch darkness of despair. He 
is a wreck. He wakes at night and wanders. Yet he has not spo- 
ken, but the end must come, he cannot live with this wanton ; 
one of them must go, and one night in the small hours he hurls 
his accusations into her face, lier duplicity, her immorality, her 
murder of the babe- She defends herself with all her might, but 
her protestations are so many avowals of guilt. And while she, 
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frightened at the man's anger and strange ways, runs for the 

neighbaurs, he, in an adjoining rocwn, ends his misery with the 

knife. 

« « « 

If my account of the drama has achieved what I intended 
— ^to give a dear outline of the main characters without re- 
ference to byework and codlateral figures, I shall feel satisfied 
that the reader will, to some extent, have been able to 
gjacage the power of this heartrending chapter of human 
sufiFering. But what I never could nor would venture to at- 
tempt, is to convey the tremendous effect of Hauptmann's lan- 
guage. Every line teems with life, a simple sentence — as, for 
instance, Mrs. HenscheFs muttering on her deathbed, "Yet he 
has bought her that apron", is full of tra^c meaning. There is 
never a word too much — I would fain say that for some there 
are far too few — ^but this scantiness of vocabulary, these broken 
off, halting, spasmodic phrases are overwhelming in their vi- 
gour. It is as if we sat with these people in their room, silent 
witnesses of their doings. We are part and parcel of their lives, 
and although there is no straining after effect or working 
for telling "curtains;" the tension is so great that it almost 
produces discomfort- What it must have been, superbly acted 
as it was in Berlin, can only be conjectured. 

Here, then, is a play entirely founded on characterisation. 
Every one, from Henschel and Haime down to the little girl who 
says but a few syllables, has a distinct personality, and where the 
author has not found his words sufficient, he has given such 
minute stage directions, that the figures seem to rise from the 
paper, as if called to life by enchantment. I dislike quotations, 
as they are mostly a mutilation of the author's work; but to il- 
lustrate the method of Hauptmann, I will just mention his stage- 
direction, when Haima in the second act plays her game. Of 
course she is demure, that is part of her scheme; she says that 
the people are beginning to talk about her, a young girl, living 
alone in rooms with Henschel. She speaks of going away. 
He says, "Go along, you are not in your senses." Then Haupt- 
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mann interpolates. **Hanne stands upright, holding her apron 
before her eyes, crying crocodile tears." 

It will be said that Hauptmann's talwit is morbid — 
that he sees but oae side of life, the seamy side; that he has 
no eyes for things high and noble. And no doubt to some ex- 
tent the plaint is justified The note of despair echoes through- 
out all his works, from "Vor Scwmenaufgang^ to his fairy tale 
**Die Versunkene Glocke^" and that denotes perhaps the 
limitations of his poweis, although he stands as yet at the be- 
ginning of his career, for he has barely reached mature man- 
hood 

But this limitation of his horizoo is the main cause of 
his strength. Others, less profound, and more audacious, 
essay to picture life in all its aspects, with the fatal result 
that, like Sudermann in "Die Ehre," they fail to see 
it steadily and to see it whole. Hauptmann, for the time 
being, scorns universality. He concentrates his lines upon 
the one fragment of humanity which he knows to the very 
marrow. He deals with the peasantry of Silesia, whence he 
hails, and the populace of Berlin, where he lives- The nature 
of these petty folks, their form of speech, their inner life, have 
no secrets for him. And as truly andi completely as he sees 
them does he also reprodiKse them — ^real human beings throb- 
bing with life and passion. 

In the face of such creative greatness, criticism of minor 
details is silenced. For the first duty of a critic towards the 
author of something new and great, is not so much to point out 
minor blemishes, as to shout, until all men are looking that 
way: "Behold! a Master!*' 
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Nov. 27. 1898. 

An appeal to Mr. Passmore Edwards. 

Sir, — ^When England's philanthropy in the nineteenth cen- 
tury has been summed up by history, your name will be handed 
down to posterity as one of the benefactors of the people- The 
work which you have done by your institutes, your public li- 
braries and your homes, is immense. It is admirable. 

Still, although the gift of a paltry thousand sterling by a City 
magnate is heralded by a flourish of trumpets, ofttimes, too, 
rewarded with titles and orders, you are but a poor prophet 
in your own country. Your munificence is belittled, obscured, 
relegated in our large newspapers to small-print comers, and 
while others are praised on all hands, your name is hardly ever 
pronounced with enthusiasm. 

It is not for me to explain this anomaly, for whispers 
and rumours have no influence upon my admiration of 
your record. But if I were called uxx)n to criticise the 
merits of your benevolence, I would say that, ini embracing 
the community at large, you sometimes fail to buifd your works 
upon such solid grounds as would ensure their perennial vita- 
lity. In other words, you are too prone to worship the Bis- 
marckian principle of ^^do ut des^^ instead of establishing a li- 
mited number of institutions with sufficient endowments. For 
this reason Islington has rejected your munificence, and re- 
cently the dramatic profession has courteously declined your 
offer to provide an orphanage unless its maintenance were other- 
wise ensured. I am inclined to the belief that this gilded pill 
of a rebuff must have been bitter to you, but I am certain that 
for all parties concerned the decision arrived at was the right 
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one, as the profession is sufficiently remunerated for its work 
to provide collectively for its own cH'phans, and your generosity 
can be better employed in other directions for the benefit of 
the theatrical world. 

For, Sir, if ever there was an orphan crying for shelter, it is 
not the stripling of some needy British actor or artist, but the 
British drama itself. 

Look at its pitiful condition now. The State, its lawful 
parent, refuses to recognise its existence, while it patronises 
the sister arts of music and painting. The public, its godparents, 
allow it, like? a light-o'-love, to become a jwey to the first 
moaeyed speculator who desires to have his way with it. 
The managers, its self-appointed guardians, ill-use it for pur- 
poses of self-glorification, of commercial traffic, of maid-of-all- 
workdom, entirely disr£gard!ing its vocation^ and its possibilities. 

What is the result of all this? 

Simply this. Sir, that at the present moment the English stage 
is inferior in every respect, with the exception of decorative 
art, to that in every other civilised country of Europe; that it 
is on the level of any tradesman's wholesale providing store ; 
that it is an instrument of the few to submerge the great crowd 
of workers who have adopted the theatre as their profession ; 
that it does not ennoble ; that it does not educate ; that it does 
not elevate the nation in its leisure hours ; that by its system 
it stifles the growth of budding talent ; that by its subservience 
to personal ambitions it closes the gates of Great Britain to the 
young generation from abroad, which is appealing to us in vain. 

Do not say, Sir, that I exaggerate. For I do not, and if I 
could have the privilege of a conversation with you, I feel 
sure that I could convince you that w^ in the migjhtiest city 
of the world, are (from a theatncal point of view) deeply and 
sadly behind the theatres of the Contin«it 

To be short : We know what happens on the boulefvards ot 
Paris, and beyond that we know nothing or next to nothing. 
For Ibsen is performed in theatres "a cote** — ^Bjornstjem is 
not acted at all. Hauptmann, Susdermann!, Rosmer, Brieux, 
Schnitzler — save me the trouble of naming a galaxy of oelebri- 
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ties — are to our public but names (names to flourish at times) 
and nothing else. They are unread, unappredated, unacted, 
for they are not "favourites," as they call them oo the turf, of 
one hundred ndghts or more. 

And this, Mr. Passmore Edwards, brings me to the point of 
my appeal. I would beg you to do what I and hundreds and 
thousands with me would thank you for till the end of our days. 

For once let your benevolence blend with your love for art ; 
enfranchise our drama from the degradation of caaimercialism, 
by endowing a theatre — one single theatre in the whole of 
Great Britain — ^where Thalia, unswayed by personal or 
financial interests, shall redgn supreme; where plays shall be 
produced on the strength of their intrinsic merits, not on ac- 
count of their possibilities for "star^'-acting ; where English 
plays shall sometimes give place to the work of foreign writers. 

All I struggle for is the freedom of our dramatic art; the 
widening of our narrow horizon ; the recognition of our artists, 
who are kept in the background by actor-managers, patented 
leading ladies, widely "billed** star-actors; and opportunities 
for those who are willing to work, have talent, and are handi- 
capped by the vices of the present system. 

It would be well, I think, to entrust the management of our 
Endowed Theatre, to the care of a first-rate critic as Berlin did 
in the case of Paul Schlenther; or, again, to a distinguished 
play-writer, as the Comedie Frangaise did in the case of Jules 
Claretie, but for the dramatist entire abstinence of prodliction 
for the theatre he governs would have to be obligatory. At a 
piiKih we might even give the management of the Endowed 
Theatre to an actor of renown, provided that he be content to 
govern and to renounce acting. 

If the thing is to be done, it should be done on a liberal 
scale. One of the best houses in London should be secured; 
one of the best companies engaged for no mere ''run" or season, 
but for a period of at least three years ; scene-painters should 
be attached to the house, and in every centre of Continental 
Europe men of letters should be engaged to secure the best 
work for London's Endowed Theatre and its offshoots. 
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But the details of the project are of lajter importance. The 
principal point is : Are You, Mr. J. Passmore Edwards, prepar- 
ed to establish the orphanage, which our theatre is really in 
need of ? are you prepared to risk a small fortune to rescue the 
drama in the land of Shakespeare from the quicksandis of 
speculation into which it is fast submerging? 

If so generations of players, playwrights, and playgoers will 
honour your name as the liberator of the commerce-ridden 
English Stage. 
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TWO LITTLE MAIDS FROM SCHOOL. 

Nov. 27. 1898. 

Often, when I cross the Channel, and the winds whip the 
waters into fury, I go down on the lower deck to watch the 
engines. Undisturbed, these giants do their work; the double 
pistons rise, launch out, plunge down into the cylinder, in ma- 
thematical exactitude, whether the ship be pitched and tossed, 
whether the waves rise sky-high, or roll onward in tremendous 
curves. There is a sameness in these ceaseless revolutions which 
is akin to monotony, yet the eye does not tire, for there is also 
a majesty in the stolid labour of the steely giants which rivets 

the mind and inspires respect It seems strange that this 

maritime reflection should open my discourse upon a play, a 
harmless comedy to boot, which has nothing at all in common 
with puissant waves and powerful engineering. Yet there is some 
analogy between the two, for as I sat in the Theatre Me- 
tropole, and followed the skilful development of ^Xes Demoi- 
selles de St. Cyr," pleasantly anglicised by Mr. Robert Bucha- 
nan and Miss Harriet Jay ("Chas. Marlow^'), I was involuntarily 
driven to compare the? work of the great Dumas with the ma- 
chinery of a liner. He, too, manipulated coolly, collectedly, 
methodically, like a piston-rod, upon a solid system; he, too, 
heeded nothing, and carried out his ideasi in disregard of all 
outward circumstances; he, too, monotonous though his plays 
may become on account of the similarity of their thought and 
construction, commands respectful admiration for the product 
of his genius and his craftsmanship. 

And if some reader should still demur at the comparison, 
may I remind him of the main traits of the story of the play, 
which bears its old age of half a century with youthful grace. Are 
not the two loving couiples, who become united after much 
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skirmishing and ingeniously-con.trived tribulations, as perfectly 
engineered as machinery ? On the one side we; have the bashful 
maiden and the dashing swain; on the other the delightfully 
impudent little witch and her timorous wooer, who, until she 
humoured him, wouldl not say bo to a goose. Now, in every 
movement these two couples follow the same principle, invisi- 
bly prompted as it were by the law of the parallelogram of 
forces. It takes them a long time to reach the desired goal ; 
there is plenty of pitch and tcss of incident, plenty of attempted 
lingering and rolling off the right course, but the action steadily 
forges ahead, and those who understand the secrets, of diamatic 
construction enjoy the amazing cleverness of the mechanism. 

But the whole thing is aitificial, some one wHl exdaim. 

Granted I artifice pure and simple. But mark how cunning 
our Dumas was. He took good care not to lay his story in 
his own times, as he might well ha^^ done, for this kind 
of plot belongs to all ages. But he draped it in the costume 
and the flowery speech of the edghteenth oeoituiy, which 
may be ccmsidered as the very cradle of artificiality. And thus 
we are more cm: less disarmed — or rather we are beguiled into 
the belief that these mannikins are real fragments of last cen- 
tury humanity, aiKl as it is all very pretty and witty, amuang 
and pleasing to the eye, we scarcely hear the jerks and the 
groans of the whedwork, unless the actors play in too modem 
a key. 

Such was imdoubtedly the case at the Metropole, but the 
piay was fascinating all the same; and althoi^ the plot had 
been somewhat watered, andl the dialogue had lost some of its 
French piquancy, it was a very creditable adaptation — a very 
masterpiece compaxed with the doleful abortions that infest Wiest 
and Suburban London. Wherefoie, I say, with my friend Spen- 
ce, why commit the impropriety of adapting other people's 
novels, when these people have done it so much better them- 
selves? 

Having so far given the author and the adapters their due, 
I must place the pleasant fact on record that no little of the 
success of the evening was the result of Miss Annie Hughes' 
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exquisite performaLncei, Here is a consummate Gomediennei in- 
deed, and one who — thanks to our system of actor-managers and 
compulsory leading ladies — ^has never yet been allowed to fill 
the place which befits her talent and her intelligence. I do not 
hesitate to declare that Miss Annie Hughes in "Sweet Nancy," 
and now in "Two little Maids," has given two of the best co- 
medy performances I can remember. It is almost a matter for 
regret that she was not entrusted with the main port in 
'^A Marriage of Convenience," "The Silver Key,^^ or in "Lady 
Ursula." For she knows how to act Dumas, and, generally, 
plays a la Dumas, which implies that the gjcsuces of the eiigh< 
teenth century have no secrets for her. You should' have 
seen her, so frolicsome and so coy, so airy and so tender; it 
was a joy from beginning to enct, and there was not a line 
which did not receive its full value. It must be owned 
that everybody else suffered through Miss Hughes' distinct 
superiority, even Miss Winifred Fraser, who is a charming and 
dainty actress, but just lacks that touch of lightness essential 
in a play of this kind. For lightning acting is the alpha and 
omega of success in Dumas' comedies, and Mr. Acton Bond, 
for instance, whose memory played him false to an alarming 
degree, so that he was constantly handicapped in his search 
for words, played with so much deliberation that the comedy 
almost turned into ponderous drama. Of course, one should 
make allowances for hasty study, and I know full well that Mr. 
Bond is a painstaking and interesting actor, but his uncertainty 
on the first evening seriously imperilled the play. If Mr. Bond 
was too slow, Mr. Leslie Kenyon was too fast and furious.; I 
mean, he was boisterous and indistinct where he ought to have 
been demure and very simple. Towards the middle of the se- 
cond act he improved, and, if his Dubouloy (which everybody 
pronounced as "Djeubooloy," as they pronounced mauvais sujet 
*'movay soujay," whicH is not French, but Chinese) in clown's 
attire was more -fin de Steele than a.d. 1700, it was a very 
agreeable pei^ormance. The great gifts of the imposing Miss 
Alma Stanley \^ere entirely wasted on a part of no words and 
mere posturing. Miss Stanley is another actress of sterling me- 
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rits whom the commercial system prevents from progressing. 
She would be, next to Miss Leclercq, the best Duchess in "Le 
Monde ou Ton s'enniuie" onel could! find in Englandl; and when 
the play is produced here it will be a thousand pities if she does 
rot have an opportunity of achieving the success of her career, 
I find nothing in particular to say about other members in 
the cast. They all meant well, and worked with zest, which is 
half the battle. The other half can only be won by practice in 
plays of artistic refinement, under the guidance of accomplished 
stage-managers; and to find either in our average theatres it 
would be indispensable to recover the lantern) of the late la- 
mented Mr. Diogenes (to say nothing of the famous funnel of 
Nuremberg). 
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THE BRIXTON BURGLARY. 

II Dec. 1898. 

What it was all about? 

If you want to know ask a policeman, and I am not sure that 
he will know. But it was delightful; and the evening was 
so full of fun and joy and laughter that the tears stream- 
ed down our cheeks. Of course, at the bottom of it all was Ana- 
nias, a whole tribe of Ananiases, "the finest liars I ever met," 
as the delightful Annie Hughes put it They had all been 
to Brixton — ^The Master — ^the Man — ^the Maid — ^the Father-in- 
law. And unfortunately there had been a burglary at Brixton. 
And they all had good reasons to keep their night's escapades 
in the dark. 

Not that they had been naughty. Oh, dear, no! I would 
take my little daughter of twelve to see this funny play, if I had 
one It is ag innocent as driven: snow; well, no; not quite 
so innocent ; let us say, as innocent as the snow which has been 
lying on the clean ground for a day. 

For after all, the master had been on the razzle-dazzle with 
two aerial queens, 'The Bounding Sisters," while he ought to 
Eave been home and in bed awaiting the return of his dear wife. 

But what married man has not had, or has not tried to have, 
or would not have given his head to have had the pluck to try to 
have, supper with aerial or terrestrial queens for once in his life ? 
(Don't speak all at once.) Well, and the man — ^the valet — had 
been to a party in his master's clothes. The maid had donned 
bloomers, and left her master's bike in the clutches of the 
police. The father-in-law had also transgressed the law by rid- 
ing without a light, and having been in collision with the afore- 
said maid, fled from the vengeance of Nemesis. 

And now in the early hours, with the wives coming home with 
torn clothes, head-aches, and aching consciences, ttie quartette 
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lie to one another in order to explain away the black spots of 
that terrible night. 

Alas ! murder will out I The police are on the scent and on 
the premises; there are cross-examinations, arrests, flights, 
suspicious wives, and above all, more lies. In fine, at the end 
of the second act the tangle is such that, laughing as we are, 
we are wandering how the dickensi Mr. Fred. W. Sydney, the 
clever author, will ever manage to g^ into clear waters. 

But he does, and at length, as neatly as a cat dropped from 
a balcony, the play comes down on all fours. 

The charm of this buoyantly dever piece of dramatic con- 
struction is that the humour is scarcely ever forced, although 
it was perhaps superfluous to show us Mr. James Welch in the 
chambermaid's frocks. From beguining to end the author sticks 
to his guns, and, however much we may feel at sea, he knows 
where he is steering to. Moreover, in spite of a welcome ab- 
sence of manufactured epigrams, the dialogue is not only fresh, 
but at times it sparkles with little gems of wit that literally dazzle 
the house. For Mr. Sydney is evidently endowed with a pair 
of excellent eyes, and equally good ears, and what he absorbs 
with both he knows how to reproduce with much power of con- 
densation. Briefly, his farce is good work, and ought to prove 
a gold reef to the management 

The actors, too, deserve their places in the run of glory : 
Annie Hughes, James Welch, Ferdinand Gottschalk — ^what a 
splendid "triumvirfeminate" ; and to be quite just, we should 
not forget the excellent, jolly, and obliging policeman of Mr. 
Victor Widdicombe, nor the unctuous father-in-law of Mr. J. H. 
Barnes. 

But James Welch, one of the cleverest most intelligent, and 
best read of our young actors, was facile princeps. You may 
fin'd his grief-stricken facial contortions at times somewhat 
overdone, but you cannot get away from the irresistible hu- 
mour, the tremendous energy, the fine "savoir-faire'' of the 
little man. He is the ideal husband in a fimk, and his every 
word and movement are fumny, without ever leaning to vul- 
garity. Mr. Welch, who has been a hard worker from the be- 
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ginning of his career, is one of our first comedians. 

What I think about Miss Hughes has been said on the oc- 
casion of her recent appearance at Camberwell. I emphasise 
every word of it now. Her chambermaid was a charm — "sl bit 
of old Chelsea" worth remembering. , 

As for Mr. Ferdinand Gottsclialk, I should like to see him 
play MascariUe. He has the gift of the "grands valets" so es- 
sentially identified with Coquelin, and his "James" in "The 
Brixton Burglary" was the artful dodger to the life. 

The other ladies had less important parts, so it is difficult 
to speak about them. But Miss Hobson promises well in farcical 
plays, if her laugh were only as fascinating as her appearance. 
She ought to learn how to do it, for a forced laugh is a discord. 
Perhaps she might one day let her understudy play Mrs. Green, 
and herself take a seat ''in front." For "The Brixton Burglary" 
is a very school for laughter. 
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They applauded, but they all said that it was not good. 
Anomaly? No. Simply a correct appreciation. Why should 
one hiss or boo when a popular comedian mistakes the in- 
tellectual thermometer of his audience, and, after a prolonged 
absence from London, still believes that girls in bathing cos- 
tumes, spicy songs> humour of a none too delicate order, and a 
topical atmosphere withal, are indispensible to raise the quick- 
silver of musical-comedy enthusiasm. After all, Mr. Arthur 
Roberts worked like a Hercules, donned I don't know how many 
dresses, invented lots of business, gagged his part when his 
customary first-night nervousness betrayed his memory, sang, 
danced, jumped — did all, in fact, to whip a dead horse into life, 
andl an English audience always admires the courage of a man 
who fights manfully for a lost cause. They also fdt sympathe- 
tically inclined towards Miss Ada Reeve, who is as nearly a gay 
Parisienne as the cockney soil will produce. She is wonderfully 
vivacious; she sings neatly, albeit she warbles of "LUove 
me just a lUittle, don't be shshshy, Sssue," which 15, perhaps, 
Welsh for love, little, shy, and Sue. But that is probaly the evil 
influence of the music-hall, and could be easily corrected by a 
clever teacher like Madame Oudin. For the material of Miss 
Reeve is rich, and with her own little self she does more for a 
play than half-a-dozen Gaiety graduates together. Mr. Robert 
Nainby, another Frenchman of the Thames, is also very amus- 
ing; somebody should give this excellent actor a prominent 
comedy part, for he and Mr. de Lange are inimitable in their 
grotesque delineations of French types. Among the other people 
that crowded the stage, andl mostly did no mote than 
that, there was a little, bright-faced young girl, Miss Kate 
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Worth, who had already attracted my attentioni in "The Topsy 
Turvy Hotel." Neither then nor now was her task of much im- 
portance — ^it was more or less a pirouetting round the principal 
characters. But how well she did it, with her pretty and in- 
tellectual features all aglow with mirth, and her graceful figure 
in perpetual motion and oxcitemenit ! Is is refreshing to discover 
such a vivacious little actress among the wooden show-dolls 
of the chorus, and I should not be at all surprised iflMiss Worth 
one of these days became one of the "divettes" of the musical 
comedy stage. 

I have so far said very little about the play, and perhaps I am 
right. It is a case of least said soonest mended, particularly 
when we remember that no less than four librettists have 
cooked so poor a bracu. It is a rechaufe of all the "Girls" that 
have seen life since "The Gaiety Girl" opened the ball. The 
story — or what there is of it — ^is as old as the hills, and I dare- 
say I am not the only one; who is tired of the flirting baronet, 
and the music-hall belle, the bathing-machines and the Casino. 
Frankly it is tedious business, quite unworthy of the pleasing 
musical gifts of Mr. Jakobowsti, who in this! case has made 
light of his work and drawn upon his repertoire, and that of 
Strauss, Millocker, and Supp^. But Mr. Jakobowski is a first-rate 
manufacturer of the catchy tunes which a German critic once 
dubbed ''tra-la-la-la music.'' Nearly all his melodies are full of 
verve and dexterously scored, so they please the crowd, and 
as to the result, "oela va sans dire" — as goes. the refrain of 
one of the most applauded couplets. 
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Often in life, when the hour of parting comes, antagonism 
changes as by magic into kindly feeling; old feuds are for- 
gotten; bitter words, only too easily uttered in the heat ot 
contention, lose their sting; and whereas yesterday one was 
ready to contemn, there reigns to-day only the desire to honour 
and to tender the olive branch. 

Such were my reflections when, late in the evening of last 
Sunday, I heard that Mr. Clement Scott had decided to re- 
linquish the post of dramatic critic of the Daily Telegraphy 
which he has held for a score of yeari^^or more. 

For Mr. Clement Scott is young yet, yoimg in mind and in 
body, too young to cover his retirement by the pretext of pro- 
gressing years and waning force. There must be reasons of grave 
importance which have determined him to relinquish the com- 
mandership of dramatic criticism in London. Perhaps the de- 
plorable article of 1897, when an indiscreet interviewer trans- 
planted fireside prattle about actresses* morality into the co- 
Jumns of Great Thoughts-, perhaps Mr. Scott's recent philippic 
against histrionic laziness and gambling proclivities was at the 
root of it. Perhaps cabal. For our dramatic planets love the 
azure of praise and resent the clouds of censure. 

But that is no business of mine. Clement Scott goes, and 1 
wish to dwell upon the importance of his retirement from his 
conspicious position. 

His record is a brilliant one. For he was a worker, and until 
the year 1889 he was not only in the vanguard of dramatic pro- 
gress, but he was, indeed, the man who had the power and the 
influence to spur our playwr'<rhts and our players alike. He has 
brought our stage in contact with the French geniuses of the 
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third quarter of this centuiy, Augier^ Dumas fils» Sardou; al* 
though he did not protest against, even aided and abetted, our 
vicious system of adaptation (did he not bowdlerise *TDora'' 
and other plays under the pseudonym of Savile Rowe ?), and he 
never ceased to extol the qualities of native plays, even though 
his praise went often far beyond their merits. On the other hand, 
he has given no evidence of catholicity beyond the encourage- 
ment of the French drama; the German school — ^jwrobably be- 
cause the language was imfamiliar to him — ^found no support 
in him; and when the Scandinavian made its entry with the 
problem play, when our own Pinero followed suit with "The 
Second Mrs. Tanqueray," Qement Scott lost his balance. The 
man of progress of yesterday became a man of retrogression, 
and it is not unfair to lay at his door thei accusation that 
he is mainly responsible for the apathy of our managers towards 
the young generation that has successfully roused all Europe, 
except England. 

Thus, it is not as critic of plays that Clement Scott's name 
will shine in the history of our modem stage; he was too con- 
servative for that, for, imlike other and greater minds than him- 
self, he proved himself unable to accept the great lesson of life, 
that advancing age should not oppose the ctirrent of progress. 
But it is as a judge of actors and acting that Qement Scott's 
activity on the Daily Telegraph will be remembered. Among 
all the men who have wielded the sceptre of criticism, there 
has been no one in these last five-and-twenty years who equalled 
him in experience and thoroughness of knowledge in this de- 
partment. When he was not led away by personal prejudice for 
or against an artist (as, alas, has frequently been the case, 
particularly since his own position had become harassed and 
uncertain) his judgment was as admirable as it was sound. He 
has brought many artists to the fore; he has fortifiedl many in 
their position; and some reputations, founded on nepotism, 
advertisement, or social standing, have suffered at his hands. 
Often, too, his hand has fallen heavily on beginners, and in 
his severity he has, perhaps, crushed many a career which 
might have been crowned with success but for this first rough 
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blow. But, generally, as far as acting is concerned, Clement 
Scott has done yeoman service ; for, brought up as he had been 
in the days when diction, elocution, and deportment were far 
more diligently studied, when hard work was the rule on the 
stage, and long runs were things unknown, he was relentless 
towards those who looked upon their calling as a mere pastime, 
and indulgent only towards such as were in earnest. 

On the whole, Clement Scott has, therefore, deserved well 
of our stage, has done much which has stamped itself firmly 
upon the dramatic annals of the time. To deny this, to de- 
nounce with a flourish of trumpets on the day of his retirement 
what have been his faults^ his weaknesses, and) his prejudices, 
would be ungracious and ungrateful. 

Uninfluenced for the nonce by what he has written to arrest 
the fulfllment of my ambitions andJ my ideals, nor anticipat- 
ing his attitude in the future, T have welcomed this opportunity 
to thank him for his good work' on the daily Press, and to 
proffer a conciliatory hand with every good wish for a mellow 
autumn to his arduous life. 
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THE DRAMA IN 1898. 

Dec. 31. 1898. 

Experiments and Achievements. 

Like a torrent last year's events in our theatrical world rush 
through my memofy, and' most of them disserve no better fate 
than to swell the ocean of oblivion. In other words, it has been 
a year of much cry and little wool, and its salient features might 
well be summarised in a few concise sentences. 

I note but four points of paramount importance. First, the 
continued success of Shakespeare revivals; secondly, the ad- 
vent of John Oliver Hobbes as a playwright ; thirdly, the ma- 
nifestation of November 3 at Her Majesty's Theatre ; fourthly, 
the resignation of Mr. Clement Scott. Everything else pales in 
comparison with these factors, and even the renascence of 
Dumas Pore's plays is of minor importance, since the purpose 
of this review is to deal with the work of our own soil. 

I need hardly dwell at length on the productions of "J^^^s 
Caesar" at Her Majesty's and of "Much Ado about Nothing" at 
the St. James' Theatre. Both were well-intentioned performan- 
ces, pictorially excellent, and interesting from a critical point 
of view ; but while Mr. Alexander deserves encouragement for 
his efforts as Benedick, although Mr. Fred Terry was the hero 
of the day, Mr. Tree may be frankly congratulated upon his 
selection of two such incomparable exponents as Mr. Lewis 
Waller (Brutus), and Mr. Franklin McLeay (Cassius). His own 
performance of Mark Antony had some merits, but the great 
oration demanded greater eloquence than Mr. Tree possesses. 

Mrs. Craigie's ("Jo^^ Oliver Hobbes") debut as a playwright 
with "The Ambassador" — for her former little play can scar- 
cely be called her own — ^was felicitous in every respect. Of 
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course there were defects of construction and of characterisa- 
tion; there was exuberance, too, instead of terseness; but as 
a firstling it was admirable, admirably written by an author who 
knows and feels that the modem drama need not absolutely 
be divorced from literature. "The Ambassador" is, in my opi- 
nion, the play of the year, although Mr. Pinero's delightful 
'^Trelawney of the Wells" — a, wonderfully vivid picture of stage- 
land in the fifties — ^and Mr. Carton's brilliant attempt at creat- 
ing a real modem "Comedy of Manners" in "Lord and Lady 
Algy" are in many respects superior. But it is only fair to place 
the highly promising initial effort of a novice above the work 
of experienced craftsmen, particularly when, as is the case in 
''The Ambassador," the literary workmanship is of a higher 
quality. 

Over the other cardinal facts that rivetted my attention I 
can glide with swiftness, for the splendid outburst of public 
enthusiasm for Mr. Waller's acting in "The Musketeers" at 
Mr. Tree's own theatre, and the very recent resignation of Mr. 
Clement Scott, in some ways a great critic, are historical facts 
of a late date which everybody remembers. I would fain have 
welcomed Mr. Anthony Hope as a playwri^t. But despite the 
glorious record of the box-office, which is a thing entirely 
foreign to art, I cannot see much sterling nierit in **The Adven- 
ture of Lady Ursula," which would be very amusing if Shakes- 
peare had not written *^As You Like It" some centuries eaiiier. 
Nor is "When a Man is in Love," by Anthony Hope and Ed- 
ward Rose, a thing to be proud of. Mr. L. N. Parker, among 
the younger men, has ag?un had plenty of chances in 1898 — ^in 
fact there has been no man in the whole English-speakng world 
who has been such a favourite with the managers. But neither 
"The Happy Life^' nor "The Termagant" nor "The Jest"— the 
latter two plays written in collaboration with Mr. Murray Car- 
son, the actor — ^had any vital strength or staying power. And 
Mr. Parker's "Ragged Robin" is another instance of the fatality 
of our iniquitous system of adaptation. For Richepin's "Chemi- 
neau" was a beautiful poetic conceit, and ''Ragged Robin," in- 
efficiently acted into the bargain, was but a poor melodrama 
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of pretentious qualities. I regret to have to pronounce so severe 
a judgment upon the work of Mr. Parker, and I am given to 
iHiderstjuid that he resents my candour, but when a man is 
so much sought after, so favoured by Dame Fortune^ that he 
has nearly become the umversal-proivider of our sta^ he should 
bridle his fertility, and live up to his reputation and his im- 
doubted gifts by devoting laborious caie and earnestness to 
his work. Generally, 1898 has not been favouraUe to 
some of our (would-be) "young generation," for Mr. Es- 
mond, too, has suffered defeat with his farce "Cupboard 
Love" ; Mr. Laurence Irving produced in "Peter the Great" an 
ambitious, interesting, but, I regret to say, whofly immature 
piece, and Mr. Robert Hichens (in collaboration with Mr. H. D. 
Traill) clearly proved in 'The Medicine Man" that, although 
he is a brilliant novelist, no less than Mr. Traill is a humourist 
of no mean attainments, the domain of the stage is an unknown 
land to him. The failure of the two last-named plays at the 
Lyceum is all the more deplorable since it must have materially 
ccwitributed to a -chequered and unprofitable season for Sir 
Henry Irving, to whom on this first day <rf a new year I beg 
to offer my most fervent and heartfelt wishes for rejuvenated 
health and a new lease of prosperity. 

But to counterbalance a long list of failures, there are also 
some successes to be recorded of new-comers; above ail, "The 
Elder Miss Blossom," by Ernest Hendrie and Metcalfe Wood, 
a play delicate in sentiment and humour, original in thought, 
and but slightly conventional in execution; a success withal, 
because it struck a tender chord in the human gamut, and be- 
cause it was magnificently acted by our unique Mrs. Kendal. 
Then Mr. George B. Bancroft gave "Teresa" at the Garrick 
(first at the Metropole in Camberwell), and promises that he will 
succeed as soon as he is freed from the influence of the bad — 
I mean the latter-day bad — ^Sardou ; Mr. Leo Trevor, in "Bro- 
ther Officers, ''drew a most interesting picture of soldier-life, 
and should be cordially encouraged to develop this (in Eng- 
land) new vein of dramatic production. Captain Marshall scored 
much less than he deserved at the Court Theatre with his 
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charmingly farcical picture of colonial administration in "His. 
Excellency the Governor," and made a praiseworthy incursion 
into the regions of the problem-play, wheni he wrote "The 
Broad Road." But as yet his grip is not firm enough, nor do I 
think his insight into human nature sufficiently profound to 
deal with the great seamy side of life ; "The Broad Road" de- 
monstrates this clearly. Mr. Stewart Ogilvie added "The White 
Knight" and 'The Master" (for Mr. John Hare) to his reper- 
toire. The former contained some good scenes, the latter was 
childish. Mr. Ogilvie is another author who hasi yet to justify 
the confidence of his managers. So far he has shown that he 
is a playwright born. 

I have purposely left Mr. H. A. Jones* "Manoeuvres of Jane^*^ 
to the end of the list of original work. The result is that it 
baffles my critical faculties. On the first night it was presented 
as a comedy of manners^-and it failed. Now, I hear, it is played 
as a farce, and it succeeds. What is it then ? The author alone 
can answer that; but with all the deep respect I harbour for 
Mr. Jones' talent and for his splendid record, I regret 
that I must adhere to my first judgment, in which I en- 
deavoured to prove the inadequacy of this play. For I venture 
to say that good art must be intransigeant — ^that a good play 
cannot bear trafficking with the nature of its conception. 

There now remains little to be said ; we have had the usual 
number of Boulevard successes at our smaller theatres; our 
usual autumnal melodrama by Cecil Raleigh and Henry Hamil- 
ton at the National Theatre (ye gods!) of Drury Lane, and 
another at the Adelphi — ^"The Gipsy Earl," by the versatile 
Mr. George R. Sims. We have been deluged with musical co- 
medy, from "The Runaway Girl" to "Milord Sir Smith" and 
company. All that is a blank in the year's record. 

Therefore, in order to wind up with a cheerful note, I have 
reserved some of the best achievements to the last I refer to 
Annie RussePs admirable performance of Sue (by Bret Harte 
and Edgar Pemberton) ; to Forbes Robertson's much criticised, 
yet eminently thoughtful Macbeth, and to "Pelleas and Meli- 
sande," produced by the same actor, which has more ef- 
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fectiially than all newspaper controversy pilloried t&e detractors 
of 'The Belgian Shakespeare." 

Withal, the harvest of a whole year's work in a populous 
country like Great Britain is not a bountiful one. There are 
other and smaller countries where more has been done with 
less display and more eflFect. Yet, if we remember that the 
drama is but a step-child of the nation, that the love of it is 
neither bred in the bone nor encouraged by education, or by 
the powers that be, it behoves us, while working unceasingly 
and unselfishly for the advance of our art, to be thankful for 
small mercies. 
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PROFESSIONAL MATINEE AT THE St. JAMES'. 

Dec. 31. 1898. 

It was a graceful act on the part of Mr. and Mrs. Kendal to 
convene neir colleagues to a professional matinee, and 
the youniger artists who were favoured with a ticket had 
every reason to be grateful for a delightful afternoon. For to 
them the acting of Mrs. Kendal must have been something 
more than a mere amusement; they cbojid not fail to come 
away with their souls full of deep impressions, their minds full 
of useful little lessons in the art of acting; andl I feel sure that 
there was no one in the house whose heart did not beat that 
afternoon with unwonted fervour. Mrs. Kendal is always an ad- 
mirable actress. But Mrs. Kendal at her best, as she) was when 
her own artistic sisters and brethren established a powerful 
current of magnetism between the stage and the auditorium, is 
the most remarkable woman that adorns our stage. There may 
be some whose feeling runs deeper, some whose magic of fas- 
cination is more overwhelming, some who have a richer, mel- 
lower voice, and, perhaps, a more natural manner in leaving 
more to inspiration and relying less on minute study — ^but not 
one, I venture to say, is her superior in charm, in versatility, in 
unspeakable comeliness. I would go further than that In the 
art of high comedy (French : Comedie de moeurs) Mrs. Kendal 
has no peer on our stage ; she is the very ideal of the (theatrical) 
woman of forty. And withal her presence is so genial, so serene, 
her manner so womanly, het feeling so tender, that she com- 
mands our smiles as well as our tears with equal mastery. And 
we did weep when she enacted that beautiful scene of the se- 
cond act — 2u scene which one would fain render famous as "the 
scene of renunciation." At first the house was all glee and 
laughter ; then, when gradually tiie disenchantment of the Eldei 
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Miss Blossom drew towards a dimax, sighs began to Be heard, 
the sighs became sobs, the fountains would not be stopped, 
and the men cried as much as the women. 

It was a beautiful outburst of emotion, because it was genuine ; 
and, coming from a community which is apt to be hyper- 
critical and none too tender towards rivals, it was the greatest 
compliment that the profession oould pay to their exalted sister. 
There is no need to repeat what has been said before about 
Mrs. Kendal's magnificent acting ; I would) only remark that it 
has lost none of its freshness, vigour, and tenderness — on the 
contrary, if there was room for improvement (and I believe there 
-was scarcely any from the first) Mrs. Kendal has not neglected 
to fulfil it. Every scene was a little comedy or a drama in itself, 
every movement a picture in miniature. So long as such per- 
formances are to be seen on the London stage, we need not 
absolutely despair. Alas! why are they so rare? (Answer: Be- 
cause people do not work and study like a Mrs. Kendal.) 

As for the play, it bears renewed acquaintance well. It 
may be incomplete in its conception, it may betray some of the 
tricks of the learned stage-hand, it may court criticism, because 
the man who wooed the Misses Blossom did not behave as a 
gentleman after a jilt of so serious a natura But, for all 
that, it is a promising, in parts a fine, piece of work, that de- 
serves to outlive the all too brief career of an unavoidably inter- 
rupted London season. 
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SUDERMANN IN ENGLISH 

None too soon — ^about five years after his dramatic debut in 
Germany and in every other country of Europe — Sudermann 
has found his way to the English stage. It is obvious why, of the 
five plays of this author, Magda {HeimatK) should have been 
chosen, for Die Ehre fell into the sacrilegious! hands of Augustin 
Daly, who had it adapted and thereby ruined. Sodom's EndCy at 
one time lent by Sudermann to the Independent Theatre, but 
abandoned, as its production overtaxed the resources of that 
little body, became Mr. George Alexander's property and may 
yet see the light, although the third act is altogether too "strong" 
to please Mrs. Grundy. Die Schmetterlingsschlacht {The Battle 
of the Butterflies) was a rank failure in Berlin, and has therefore 
escaped the notice of English managers and agents, and ^^Das 
Glueck im Winkel,'* which, with Mr. Hardy's permission, I 
would re-christen "Far from the Madding Crowd," has not yet 
rooted so firmly in Germany as to warrant transplantation. 

But Magda, Sudermann's third and happiest financial, if not 
artistic effort, at once took Germany by storm, and from Ger- 
many it travelled to Paris, Romei, Vienna, Amsterdam and 
Stockholm with winged rapidity. 

For Magda is one of those plays which attracts every emotion- 
al actress ; it has this in common with La Dame aux Camelias 
and Adrienne Lecouvreur, that it contains one paramount cha- 
racter which appeals to every playgoer all the globe over, be- 
cause it is not peculiar to one nation, but absolutely cosmo- 
politan. 

Magda, the successful prima donna, who left her home, waded 
throuigh misery and shame, and reached the pinnade of fame, 
goaded by the spur of love for her fatherless, hungry baby — 
Magda, such as Sudermann paints her, is not a distinct type 
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of human nature. She is the heroine of a romance infused with 
stage-life. She behaves, she acts, she talks as people do in 
books — ^in novels of all civilised sections — ^but she does not 
convince us of her sincerity. She has, above all, nothing in 
common with the narrow little circle in the German provincial 
town whence she came. When I compare the language put into 
the mouths of the old lieutenant-colonel, of the pastor and of 
von Keller, with the rhetorical phrases in which Magda constant- 
ly moulds her somewhat commonrplac© and would-be theatrical 
ideas, I cannot help thinking that Magda is a poseuse, and that 
her author has made her so not because he could not create hei 
otherwise, but because this was to be *'a piece for export," a 
play which would suit any star from Bernhardt to Duse, from 
Wolters to Patrick Campbell. 

In this respect Sudermann was right; Magda has proved a 
bait to all the stars of Europe ; nay more, it will traverse scores 
of years by the side of the aforenamed plays of Dumas fls and 
Legouv^ (and Scribe), but while it lives it will not enhance the 
reputation of the master-pen that wrote Die Ehre. 

I must not mince matters. If Magda had been a stripling of 
the renascent drama of this country, I should have hailed its 
advent with delight, for, where the revival of dramatic literature 
Ls of such recent date, it behoves the critic to be lenient rather 
than severe ; but German art, which possesses a powerful army 
of dramatists, headed by such as Hauptmann, Max Halbe, 
Hartleben, Rosmer — ^authors of whom people know next to 
nothing here, for our theatres generally serve us only German 
rubbish — ^lays no claim to indulgence, and in criticising one 
of its foremost writers, one shotQd apply the highest standard. 

In my estimation, it is the heroine who spoils the play, and 
in justice to Sudermann it must be said that it is not his fault, 
if from the first all foreign, i.e., non-German, eyes are con- 
centrated on her. He did not name the play after her ; he called 
it Heimath, an untranslatable German idiom, which is but 
faintly interpreted by our "Home.** In this frame, the family 
of a retired officer in a small town, Sudermann has essayed to 
represent the narrowness of the German bourgeois, contrasted 
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with the loftier views of the exalted Bo«hemia to which Magda 
belongs. The odd lieutenant-colooel is the incamatiom of the al- 
mighty paternal power, which still survives abroad; the pastor 
is the typical clergyman, a cross between the Samaritan and 
the Apostle Paiil ; Keller, Magda's seducer, a Don Juan in his 
earlier days, has become a whited sepulchre We are familiar 
with this personage even in England. Franziska the Alte Jungfer 
(old maid), Marie, the Back-fish (sweet eighteen), they arei both 
taken from life, and the whole family together is a perfect picture 
of teutonic Philistinism. I gather from the press-notices that 
the doings and sayings of the folk in the Colonel's old-fashioned 
diawing-room failed to interest, — ^aye, bored the critics. I can 
quite understand it. 

One must have lived in the midst of these surroundings, one 
must know the ins and outs of the German character to ap- 
preciate the little traits, the minute details of Sudermanto's 
canvas; otherwise it has no chaim, no more than CasU or 
Two RoseSf or Oun Boys would have for a foreigner. And it is 
curious to note that outside Germany and Austria the play has 
been censured everywhere, not because the chaiacfier of Magda 
is imreal, but on account of the seeming dulness and common- 
place of her surroundings, which — ^if rightly understood — ^form 
the one great merit of the drama. 

It is agreed on all hands that the production of Magda at 
the Lyceum was a failiure, and if I am to be quite candid, I 
believe that the reas<Hi of its somewhat savage condemnation is 
that the play came at the wrong moment, and that it was "made 
in Germany, where the telegrams come from." It is no use 
denying it — ^it is quite a natural event. The political relations be- 
tween nations stamp their influence on criticism. When France 
and Russia became bosom friends, every Russian^ goose became 
a swan in Paris ; when France and Italy quairelled over frontier 
questions, and Cavalleria made its appearance in the very mo- 
ment when the Gallic cock crowed in fuiy, Mascagni's work 
was not criticised, it was butchered, hacked to pieces. If Magda 
had come last year— who knowia?— but at present we do not 
love the German. 
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Yet the failure of Magda is a thing to be deplored, 
because it was unmerited. The translator, Mr. Loiuis Na- 
poleon Parker, whom I cannot quite forgive for his malver- 
sation of the delightful Talisman {Once Upon a Time), has 
admirably performed a most difficult task — so well, indeed, 
that one condones a somewhat superabundant use of slang and 
Magda's vulgar (and ill-translated) expression, "I am on the 
loose." The play is mounted with accuracy and with a thorough 
knowledge of German interiors. And the acting is far, far better 
and more characteristic than I ever dared to expect after the 
notices in our leading papers. Btit, then, first nights are no- 
teriously misleading, and I had the privilege of seeing the play 
when the wheelwork acted t6 perfection. 

Two minor parts were in wrong hands. Miss Alice Mansfield 
made an opera-boufe old maid of the sour and sarcastic spinster, 
Aunt Franziska, and Miss Sarah Brooke, for alt that she 
did her best, was not able! to do justice to the sweet and winning 
character of little Marie. Mr. Scott Buist would have been ex- 
cellent if his conception of Keller had been right But it was 
wrong from first to last. Keller, sanctimonious humbug though 
he may be, is by no means comia He is a cold, correct, dig- 
irified perscMiage — such as reformed rakes mostly appear to be — 
who betrays his duplicity by his words, not by his acts. But Mr. 
Scott Buist made a wavering, ridiculous sort of charlatan of it, 
an inadmissible reading. 

I liked the pastor of Mr. Forbes Robertson; his face, his 
maimer, his speech were all in perfect harmony; the port is 
thankless, but the actor worked it up to impressive prominence. 
The Colonel of Mr. James Fernandez was nothing short "of a 
masterly impersonation. I have seen many great Germans play- 
ing the part, but Fernandez holds his own. Through him the 
drama almost rose to tragedy — at least his acting was tragic : 
that uncertain gait, that quivering hand, that imperious 
air struggling with an- enfeebled body and a breaking will, fore- 
shadowed the catastrophe, and when it came it was unspeakably 
moving. 
As Magda, Mrs. Patrick Campbell had excellent moments. The 
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great scene with Keller was full of fire, and Magda conveyed to 
her audience most forcibly how deeply she hated and despised 
the coward who betrayed her and abandoned her to the world's 
misery when his passicm was gratified. Again, Mrs. CampbeU 
was powerful in the last scene with her father, but oa the 
whole her performance was somewhat monotonous .It may be 
that the feeling is entirely personal, but to me, Mrs. Campbell's 
voice is unsympathetic. She can storm, she can rage and im- 
precate and exhibit all the languor of the modem nevrose, but 
she ever fails to convey sweetness and light, tenderness and 
warmth. This Magda was indeed the star in its accepted! form, 
flitting from place to place, overworked, overstrung, now feline 
in her amenities, then capricious and satirical and quarrelsome, 
but never — ^not even in the scenes she played best — the refined, 
tenderhearted German Magda, the "great baby" spoilt and pam- 
pered, proud, vain and impidsive, yet au fond the ideal womani, 
the woman made to love and to be loved. This absence of the 
great feminine charm seems to me to be the overwhelming fault 
of Mrs. CampbelL She possesses a fine personality, power, and a 
rare capacity to fascinate in certain parts, but her talent seems 
imdisciplined, steeped in modernity — ^the soulless modernity 
which we receive second-hand from France through The Yellow 
Book — ^and entirely devoid of that emotion which makes the 
heart beat faster. 

When these lines appear in print the English Magda will 
be no more ; it seems to be my fate to break a lance for plays 
which the crowd is taught to neglect, but a short life is no 
evidence of failure. And if Magda has failed to attract, it 
may yet serve our dramatists as a model of how to build an 
interesting play of the simplest materials. 
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It is many years since I enjoyed an English theatrical perform- 
ance so thoroughly as that of Richard III, at the Lyceum. 
It was a performance that showed, as I have constantly pro- 
claimed, that the art of acting does indeed run high in England 
when those who take the lead in it rid themselves of the fatal 
idea that a theatre is a cheap bazaar to which the public flocks 
in search of gaudy wares, indifferent as to their quality. It was 
a performance that charmed the eye, that stimulated the in- 
telligence, that sometimes made the heart beat quicker ; a per- 
formance that lingers in the memory, as though one would re- 
tain it through life, and look forward to saying to a younger 
generation, *'And in my time, when there were still actors who 
imderstood the great art of tragedy, Henry Irving played 
Richard III. as none of my contemporaries played it before 
him, as none have played it since. It was a masterly present- 
ment, and Irving was a great actor ..." 

I have been an enthusiastic theatre-goer for not more than 
twenty years ; but in those few years a whole array of Glosters 
has passed before my eyes. The older among them are long since 
dead; of the younger, Possart, Bouwmeester, and Richard 
Mansfield remain vivid in my memory. The first of these was 
cunning and sly, and velvety of tongue, but painfully afflicted 
with mannerism. Bouwmeester, the Dutchman, was powerful 
to the pitch of rudeness, now intensely dramatic, then again 
exaggerated and devoid of all princely distinction ; his was an 
important creation in both the aspects of light and shade. 
Mansfield was a diplomatist from top to toe, revelling in new 
readings and valiant gestures; an elegant Richard who had 
taken lessons from Goethe's Mephisto. With these conceptions 
Irving's has nothing in common. There is no nonsense about 
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his Richard ; nature has created hi m hump-backed and halting, 
and in consequence he is not a man bom to make love; he is 
destined from the cradle to play the villain. But do not mistake 
my meaning ; he is no false traitor of the antiquated melodra- 
matic kind, no bloodthirsty murderer, no cringing, evil-eyed 
monster, but a gentleman-villain, a man of excellent maimer, 
with smiling lips, an open, steadfast eye, which flashes with 
wickedness only by stealth. Moreover, Irving's Richard never 
bewails his deformity; he laughs at it, philosophizes, and in 
bis monologues he convinces the audience that he takes up 
wickedness as a profession — ^for such is his good pleasure. 

Nor does he ever lose sight of this point of view. He woes 
the Lady Anne by the dead king's bier as though he meant it ; 
he is charming, avenant, he flatters and cajoles; he masters 
her gradually, and smiles upon her curses as though they were 
so many compliments. Not until he has won his game with the 
simple woman does he permit his features to be transfigured 
with an expression of triumph and malevolent self-conceit. 

When the Lord Mayor offers Richard the crown, and he plays 
the god-fearing prince, not a sign betrays his hypocrisy until 
the moment when the mayor and sheriffs kneel before him — 
the King — ^when he buries his face ini his prayer-book and peers 
mockingly over it, as though to say, "I have attained my ob- 
ject — poor fools r 

And thus he continues his deceit towards the Queen Mother, 
towards Buckingham, and the other nobles of the Realm, al- 
ways courteous, well-meaning, genial; one could not ima^ne 
him capable of injustice ; one sees in him but the courtier, and 
not for a moment the soldier. 

But it is just here that the most notable part of this masterly 
creation lies concealed. So soon as Richard realizes that hist 
crown is in danger, so soon as the war-trumpets sound, his chBr 
racter alters as though by magic. The courtier becomes a man 
of war. The panther changes to the king of beasts. The voice 
that but now was gentle and persuasive, rings out like metal. 
He commands, he shows a face of steel, though mortal terror 
gnaws his entrails, tTiough his last night is tortured by horrid 
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visions; as he girds the sword about his waist he bears him- 
self like a hero who fears nothing upon earth, determined to 
conquer or die. And his single-handed fight with Richmond is 
hardly play-acting: Irving slashes and hacks and wields his 
sword as though he were in reality defending his life. When 
in the end Richard is pierced with the steel, and it is up with 
his kingdom and up with his life, he does not crawl along the 
stage in a ghastly death-scene; no, he makes but a single 
gesture and, passionately tearing his gauntlet from his stiffening 
fingers, he flings it defiantly at the conqueror's feet, valiant 
unto death. 

It does not seem necessary, after this illustration, to expati- 
ate at greater length; and I am not inclined to go hunting 
after trifling points in Irving's acting which will not bear 
the light of criticism. My object has been to convey an im- 
pression of Irving's conception of this great part; and when 
I add that he spoke the lines irreproachably, that he enunciated 
the words more clearly than one is used to hearing from his 
lips, that he did not too greatly accentuate the crippled leg and 
shrivelled arm, that, as King Richard, he was, indeed, eyery 
inch a king, I have said all there is to say. I only feel that I 
cannot too often repeat how deep an impression the perf onnance 
made upon me. 

While singing Sir Henry's praises, I must not forget his fel- 
low-actors. These seemed all to be as inspired with enthusiasm 
as were the troops of Napoleon before the Pyramids. The puis- 
sant art of the leader struck sparks, as it were, frt>m all his 
followers; and Miss Genevieve Ward as the Queen Mother, 
A powerfully impressive figure. Miss Julia Arthur, with her 
tragic face and her thrilling, musdcal voice, as the Lady Anne, 
Mr. Cooper Cliffe as Clarence, and Miss Ashwell and Miss 
Norman as the two little princes, captivating models of inno- 
cence and youth — all played with a harmony and an assiduity 
very rarely to be met with upon the English stage. 
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THE NEW HAMLET 

I do not fear to be contradicted when I say that the greatest 
Hamlet of modern times should not be sought for in the land 
of Shakespeare. When one thiniks of Booth, Bamay, Possart, 
Rossi, Mounet-Sully, Bouwtneester — ^andi how many others be- 
sides ! — England cuts but a sorry figure with Irving, Beerbohm 
Tree and! Wilson Barrett. None of the Englishmen can be placed 
by the side of Booth, or even of Possart Irving was. interesting, 
as he always is, but too old and too angular; Tree was almost 
all head and no heart ; Barrett, the idol of the gallery, was a 
melodramatic, coulissen-reissend, picture-book Hamlet AQ three 
count for little; and the English stage is still waiting for the 
Hamlet that shall be worthy to be called great. 

Mr. Forbes Robertson is the latest to attack the part, and 
his courage has no need to be ashamed. He too is not the 
Hamlet of our dreams — ^the intensely tragic figure that fills our 
souls with pity as does the Christ crucified of Murillo. No 
tear springs to the eye for this Hamlet; the women do not 
sob as they did when Booth flourished at his best. But we en- 
joy, admire, fed that we would like to see this creation over 
and over again ; for it is wholly original, and we say to our- 
selves: "I did not know that fherei was so much humour in 
Hamlet." 

Physically, Mr. Forbes Robertson is well-nigh one's ideal for 
the part. The clear-cut, regular features, with the thinker's 
crease about the mouth, and the finely-shaped nose, the bounte- 
ous brown hair, concealed beneath no wig, the elegant, willowy 
form, the grace of manners, the courteous bearing, and, above 
all, the deep, pathetic voice — ^these are precious qualities and 
but rarely united in such perfect harmony. 
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And Mr. Robertson possesses more than these qualities. He 
has always been one of the few English actors who have sharpen- 
ed their intelligence by constant study; he not only knows 
how to imagine a part : he penetrates the character through 
and through; he is not content to rest in the even road of 
tradition : he seeks and studies, forms a perscnial opinion, is, 
in short, a personality. 

Moreover, Mr. Robertson has received from Nature a sense 
of humour, and this has aided him in forming a conception of 
the character of Hamlet that is absolutely new and, as it were, 
entirely recreates it. True, this causes a certain loss to the 
tragic value of the play. The new Hamlet is in the essence of 
him a coiutier, a man of the world, a well-spoken philosopher, 
a young intelligence undergoing its Sturm und Drang period, 
and no errant soul, no victim or sufferer; and yet I hardly 
dare complain that I was diverted! rather than harrowed while 
witnessing this performance, so fresh, so young, so full of true 
himiour. 

The delicate lights and shadbs, the cordiality displayed 
towards Horatio, the diplomatic civility towards Rosencrantz 
and Guildenstem', the gentle contempt for Polonius, the pater- 
nal tone towards Ophelia, the unconcealed hatred for the king, 
the sympathetic attitude towards the Queen — ^all were harmoniz- 
ed as in a fair mosafc ; and through all this beamed the smile of 
the thinker who regarded the whole world as a pretty stage, 
and all its inhabitants as players-. 

In his monologues Mr. Robertson was less happy : he did 
not speak with sufficient freedom, did not hold enough converse 
with himself; he recited; but I am disposed to ascribe this 
to nervousness at a first night's performance, and to believe that 
the actor will grow more natural when he begins to feel more 
at home in his heavy part. On the other hand I doubt whether 
he will ever completely master Hamlet's tragic side ; I consider 
him unsatisfactory in the scene with the players; he is too 
gentle, too plaintive in the closet scene; and when he dies, 
seated on the throne which he has conquered with his sword, 
that puissant soul escapes in a sigh, without a struggle, with an 
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expiring flash, like a breeze passing unnoticed through the sul- 
try air. This death-scene was in the highest degree beautiful > 
it was a poetic ending, heightened by Horatio's tender parting, 
as he crowns the corpse with the diadem and decks its shoul- 
ders with the purple; but it was not dramatic. And the return 
of Fortinbras at the end with the warriors and flourishes of 
trumpets, instead of the words, "Good-night, sweet prince!" 
was an anti-climax justified neither by a pretended respect for 
Shakespeare (for the text is ncaie too gently treated in this per- 
formance) nor by the theatrical pageantry of which it was the 
occasion. 

For that matter there were worse defects ki the performance. 
I will not dwell on the fact that most of the actors wore antique 
clothes oo modem' skins. We are uised' to that in Englandi, 
and must needs remain used' to it so long as the actoi 
receives no technical education and the art of speaking verse 
is neglected almost entirely. Nor will I too strongly con- 
demn the management for spending endless trouble on the 
scenery and properties while contenting itself with a second- 
rate cast. This is indirectly the fault of the public, which is 
content to starve its brain so long as it may feast its eyes. 

But it is with difficulty that I can restrain my indignation at 
the choice of the Ophelia. I do not hesitate to declare that, in 
my opinion, Mrs. Patrick Campbell's performance of the part 
was the manifestation of an artistic failure. I had long 
foreseen this. For a long time I was almost alone in my judg- 
ment that this lady had not deserved the renown which she 
gained with the trump-card of Pinero's Second Mrs. Tangueray 
— a part which every actress of experience can play; a part 
which, in Holland, Mrs. Frenkel played ten times better than 
she. But the public was as though bewitched — Mrs. Campbell 
was their idol ; Mrs. Campbell was the fashion, andl the public 
had to be disenchanted. 

It happened slowly but surely. She played Juliet and did not 
satisfy; she played Militza without a triumph; she played 
Magda and we remained uncharmed; she played (why?) the 
Rat-Wife in Little Eyolf and kicked Ibsen's phantasy into the 
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pit of melodrama ; she even ousted that brilliant actress. Miss 
Janet Achurch, and played Rita Allmers herself, and we who 
love Ibsen shed tears of grief, while even the public which 
adores Mrs Campbell passed the doors and entered not 

Now Mrs. Campbell has played Ophelia, and suddenly the 
dissonant voices cease; harmony reigns and unanimity. Why? 
Because fashion is mortal, as all things under the sun ; because 
the art of advertisement betrays itself when put to the test; 
because the nevrose diction of modern taste suffers shipwreck 
on the cliflFs of Shakespeare's healthy realism. Yes, Ophelia is 
a pale, feeble character ; a maiden more obedient to her father 
than to her own nature ; but she is a woman of flesh and blood, 
she has a soul ami a heart, she is no mooster bom of nine- 
teenth-century nervous diseases, not a mystical gossip, not a 
horror designed by Aubrey Beardsley's wilfully unnatural, dis- 
torted pencil. Mrs. Campbell, either through want of in- 
telligence or through misdirectioo, was a caricature of Ophe- 
lia ; a prettily dressed doll ; a squeaking, humming automaton, 
bereft of feeling and the sap of life. The failure was complete ; 
almost as great as Mr. Robertson's success. 

Will Mrs. Campbell now at last understand that true art 
does not lie in the unwholesome admiraticm of the wandering 
minds (copied from Paris) who foimded, carried on and de- 
stroyed the Yellow Book, but that it lies in this : in thinking 
for one's self, feeling for one's self, living for one's self ? I dare 
not answer for her ; but I do know this, that soulless art is dead, 
and that if Mrs. Campbell does not reali^ this, her short, quick 
fame will vanish like a shooting star. 
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THE GRAVE RESPONSIBILITIES OF 
DRAMATIC CRITICISM. 

When an English boy has exchanged the feminine petticoats 
for the masculine trousers, he picks up a stick and plays at 
soldiering. By the time he reaches the mature age of eighteen, 
and is on not too indifferent terms with Her Majesty's English, 
he grasps the pen andl offers his services as a dramatic critic. 
Hence it is fair and joyful to be able to say that there is not 
the slightest fear of Great Britain being, in the nearest future, in 
need of would-be judges of the drama. For which relief we may 
thank our lucky stars and the free tickets of the box-office. 

At the first glance one would fain attribute this early devotion 
to the holy cause of dramatic justice to unselfish motives; it 
would seem to be bred in the Bone like seafaring, soldiering, 
or shopkeeping, and, therefore, a national gift 

But, looking closer into the matter, one soon discovers that 
there are motives behind this early blossoming love of art, a 
love which outleaps at one bound the limits of discretion, 
experience, and competence. For the theatre is to the young 
a place of wondlerful fascination; there are the' afore- 
said free tickets, the nodding terms with conspicuous actors; 
there are the dear little chorus girls and the dearer little ac- 
tresses, with their sweet smiles, dulcet flattery, their tea-parties 
and — ne plus ultra of delight! — ^their little suppers, all of 
which are unattainable glories to a youngster who has no finger 
in the dramatic pie. 

And so, equipped with a pen, no knowledge at all, a style 
which would shame a housemaid, an inexhaustible fund of 
cheek, and some ammunition of regulation expressions culled 
from the daily papers, he sets to work and judges art and its 
adepts. At first he works for the glory of being a first or second 
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nighter for small newspapers, which are glad tx> cram the in- 
significance of their columns with any stuff that comes along, 
provided that the ghost need not walk; later, when he has 
established what he would call his record in the lowest walks 
of journalism, he writes at intervals to editors of more important 
papers, answers advertisements in the Daily News, frequents 
certain clubs (not the "Playgoers"), where somebody is always 
posted up with regard to the changes of personnel at newspaper 
offices, and finally, by hook or by crook, becomes connected 
with an organ of some standing. In course of time he leams the 
rudiments of his craft, and is able to write rapidly, and what 
one calls smartly, which is often the synonym of ^'vulgarly," and, 
unless he turns after awhile to the more lucrative occupation 
oi playwriting, he grows up to be a kind of authority. 

Of course, there are many othen and less contemptible ways 
of graduating into dramatic criticism. There is the paragraphist, 
who, by way of sheer hard work, is one day called upon to re- 
place the retiring critic; there is the leadier writer, who is un- 
expectedly requested to fill a gap, and remains at the post; 
there is the actor who has had enough of the footlights, and 
would now have a try at criticism ; there is the all-round man, 
who can just as well deal with a play as with a big fire or a 
cock-fight; there is the lady-writer who knows a lot about 
frocks, and therefore feels competent to write about the drama ; 
there is the yoimg man about town who can chatter in a bright 
and airy way, and has a smattering of Figaro and Boulevard 
knowledge ; there is the literary man. who, without special in- 
clination, is lured by ample reward to take the drama under 
his wings. 

There are also a few specialists, men who from their earliest 
days have loved the theatre, and have devoted endless study 
to its literature and countless evenings to performances. But 
the latter are few — ^I can count them easily on my ten fingers — 
and some even of them, after a time, rendered callous by. the 
shocking mediocrity which reigns supreme on oua* stage, lose 
their love and their enthusiasm for their work, and, having 
ceased to consider the theatre seriously, grind out their norice 
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in potrboiling haste, and without any regard for tfie grave res- 
ponsibilities that are laid upon their shoulders. 

The result is that dramatic critiosm in this country, with a 
very few laudable exceptions, is dry, stale, and unprofitab?e ; is 
entirely devoid of intellectual farce; is neither elevating noi 
educating, but simply dull. The best that can be said for it is 
that it is honest — ^at least, ho(nest in the sense that there is no 
evidence of traffic in money oar even baser coin; but even if 
its honesty were put under the lens of acute criticism, can it be 
said that it is unimpeachable? 

Is it honest, I ask, to dink champagne glasses with the ma- 
nager after a first night, and then to rush to the office to< write 
a notice? Is it honest to deal leniently with the most despicable 
show of an actor-manager because he is popular, and, may be, 
a large advertiser? Is it honest to see two acts of a play, and 
then to pronounce judgment on the whole production? 

Is it honest to extol every commonplace melodrama or mu- 
sical comedy as good, wholesome art, as an artistic triumph, and 
heaven knows what, and to befoul with language of the gutter 
the work of a great writer who boldly deals with the problems of 
life ? 'Troofs," you will exclaim ; "names," you will demand. I 
will give you the proofs, but I decline to give names. Read what 
is said by Mr. Stanley Jones, than whom no man is better 
acquainted with the inner life of our stage ; turn over the files 
of your great newspapers and read, as I have done, the notices 
which are written time after time on the plays and the acting 
at the Lyceum, the Haymarket, Her Majesty's, the CriteritMi; 
read the ceaseless admiration, the fulsome flattery, and compare 
it with what has been said by these self-same men, when efforts 
have been made to raise our stage from its unfathomable slough 
of despond, by bringing to the fore the works of great foreign 
masters, and of such men as Henley and Stevenson, whom ail 
the world has acclaimed as the torchbearers of a new era- 
No, I am not pleading my cause, ventilating my long-pent-up 
grievances, exacting eye for eye, tooth for tooth. Jeered at, 
besmirched, and libelled as I have been by every anonymous 
coward, when with a few others I offered my best, my all, nei- 
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ther for hire nor gain, but to wed the modem English stage to 
literature, and to enfranchise it from boulevard offal and home- 
made inanities — I have never vowed vengeance. Nemesis ha$ 
done her work unaided by me. 

Never, in the whole history erf literature, has the press of a 
country cut such a sorry figure as when! Ibsen and Maeterlinck 
dawned upon England; never have ignorance and stupidity 
made dramatic criticism such a laughing-stock for the universe ; 
never was such bankruptcy of intelligence, such testimcMiy of 
mental poverty. 

These things are apt to be forgotten — that the Largest Cir- 
culator called "Ghosts,** on one page, an "open cesspool," and 
on another, a "closed drain"; that a bouquet has been com- 
posed of all the insulting epithets hurled at the Norwegian 
master, which would make the hosts of Billingsgate jump with 
joy; that Maeterlinck, as modest a man as ever lived, was 
dubbed a very Belgian Shakespeare, and that his work, ac- 
claimed in all the civilised countries on both sides of the ocean, 
was described as nonsense ; that the men and women who fol- 
lowed the new movement were treated as morbid creatiures ; the 
women flat-chested, flat-footed; the men cranks, faddists, ma- 
niacs, and what not. But, mark my words, history does not for- 
get ; and while Archer's name is respected in Paris, in Berlin, 
in Vienna, as a critic worthy to be named in the same breath 
with Lessing or Lemaitre, the revilers are totally unknown, and 
if their names be pronoimced in literay circles abroad, and 
in England, they evoke nothing save a smile of pity or a move- 
ment of disgust. 

It is painful to have to say this, for most of the men who 
have thus disgraced their art and their very country — ^to say 
nothing of their calling — ^are alive, and are still guides of public 
opinion. But to give proofs, to demonstrate how wantonly the 
majority of our critics abuse their power and their grave respon- 
sibilities, the sore chapter had to be revived. 

For what does it show above all? That the majority of our 
critics are unfit to hold the scales. That in their little bourgeois 
souls there is no comprehension of the great battles that move 
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human life ; that their horizon is narrowed to the enjoyment 
of the pleasant, albeit lewd, to the horrible, provided it ends 
with an ill-fitting crown upon virtue. 

Things with no meaning, or with two — ^to quote Pinero in 
*'The Cabinet Minister" — disgust them not; they tolerate the 
abuse of God's name in the most vulgar melodrama; they do 
not protest with the strongest language that human pen can 
commaiid against the outrages in "The Conquerors'* — outrages 
against women, outrages against a friendly nation ; they placidly 
allow heroines in Adelphi melodrama to proclaim their shame 
on the very street stones; they have a benign and ap- 
proving smile for doubtful jokes and risky situations. But 
woe betide us when an Ibsen writes a play that is more 
beneficial to our young men than a sermon, or a play that 
strikes at the very root of the relations between man and woman. 
Then these honourable men pour out their wrath upon every- 
body concerned with the production, and defend that virtuous 
England of ours where the moral ostrich reigns supreme. 

And that is not all. 

It is not only want of breadth aifd tolerance which debases 
our dramatic criticism ; it is insularity, stupidity, and levity. 

What is going on in the lesser theatres of Paris is well-known 
to our critics; a few of them even follow the Gymnase, the 
Comedie, and the Od^oo. I will even admit that some read 
the French dramatic literature of the day. But what have they 
done to hand on to our public the treasure-trove that, with 
their encouragement, could become her own ? Sardou, and the 
clever triflers in impropriety, Bisson, Valabregue, and Feydeau, 
are their men ; but who, except those I said I could count on 
the fingers of my hands, has said a word in favour of inducing 
our managers to play Brieux, Lavedan, de Curel, Janvier — no 
matter the names — ^the whole brilliant school, in fine, that has 
shed its lustre on the world since Antoine opened the Theatre 
Libre? On the other hand, they have sounded no note of in- 
diqjnation against the countless assaults on Dumas P^re and 
I'^ils, Augier, Feuillet, Richepin, massacred by the adapters, 
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who allow their inglorious names to be printed in fat letters 
and graciously allow their great victims the meed of minuscules. 

What evidence have the majority of our critics given 
that the writings of young Germany, of Austria, of Scandinavia, 
of Italy and Russia, are anything but a closed book to them? Has 
not Sudermann been condemned on his meanest play ? Has not 
Bjomstjeme (see Telegraph notice of the "Gauntlet") been 
called a failure in every sense ? Has not one of our writers been 
allowed to ruin the most charming poetic fancy of our time, 
"Der Talisman," without protest? 

Verily, it is a proud record. 

And how is the work done ? 

How many, I ask, sit down with their head on their hands 
for hours to ponder, to attempt to do justice to work which 
may have cost months of toil ? 

How are the notices written ? I could point to men who write 
about each act, bit by bit, after the curtain falls ; others who 
jot a few hasty lines on their knees ; others who steal any epi- 
gram made by a colleague in the corridors, and convert it to 
their own use ; others who rush to their office and in an hour 
pour out a hasty column of verbiage, of exaggeration, with not 
a single substantial thought. Others, again, work after the price- 
list system; they take half-a-dozen actors together, and label 
them excellent, good, bad, or indifferent. And that they call 
criticism ; that they call doing their duty as critics. 

Let no one come and tell me that the system is more at 
fault than the men, that the public must be informed, that the 
Press hungers for quick copy, or I shall answer: Curse the 
system and — ^alter it. Do what Archer, Lemaitre, and Sarcey 
do ; what Speidel does in Vienna, what Frenzel, Brahm, Mauth- 
ner, and all the intellectual forces of Berlin do ; forego hasty 
judgment and think before you write. Send a reporter to the 
first night and let him tell, if need be, the plot, with a single 
line of comment upon the reception of the play ; and set one 
day a week aside for an article in which the critic, instead of 
spouting journalistic commonplace, sits in judgment and tea- 
ches. For criticism does not mean simply to praise or blame ; 
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it means to sum up, to show where the faults lie and how they 
can be remedied, and to extol good work, with ample evidence 
for such praise. 

That is the mission of dramatic criticism, and whoever is too 
indolent or too ignorant to work upon these principles, is un- 
worthy of the office he holds. 

It comes, then, to this, that in this country, which has at 
intervals produced its Lewis, its Hazhtts, its Archers, its Shaws, 
and a few others — alas, why did Shaw cease to teach us what 
criticism should be? — ^most writers of dramatic criticism are 
quite unconscious of the grave responsibilities which their task 
lays upon them. 

They forget — ^many wilfully — ^that the drama is not a play- 
thing, but an institution which should be the pride and the 
mirror of the nation. 

They forget that, to stimulate the good, cme must be severe 
and without fear or favour ; that they should neither crush the 
small nor worship the fetish of the mighty ; they forget that a 
critic, to do his work well, should not be biassed by the exigen- 
cies of the advertisement column, nor be "chauvinist" when the 
young generation, even though it be foreign, knocks at the door. 

They forget that in judging lightly, hastily, unlovingly, they 
trifle with the careers, the ambitions, the hopes of toilers^ whose 
work, when it is honest, is worthy of all consideration and 
reverence. 

They forget, lastly, that while impartiality should be extend- 
ed to all ,the lesser lightsi, when they err, should be leniently 
dealt with, while the strong and the prominent, by virtue of 
their very position, should be castigated when, in the himt after 
money, they commit violence tip<Mi the sacred cause of art. 

What, then, is it that I plead for? 

Where would I seek my ideal ? 

I will tell you ; and before doing so I desire to say that I do 
not expect every ordinary writer to be a Gotthold Ephmim 
Lessing, whose '^Hamburg Dramaturgy" will be the school for 
criticism for all times ; nor can we all possess thd infinite fund 
of wit of a Lamb, a Leigh Hunt, a Jules Janin, the enormous. 
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narrative powers of a Sarcey, the scientiiic depth of a Faguet, 
the grace, the refinement or style of a Jules Lemaitre. 

But that which has been given to all of us — the very found- 
ation of our critical creed — ^is the faculty for study. 

We have no right to sit aloft in our critical cathedral and 
fancy ourselves little Jupiters and Solomons rolled into one, no 
more than the actor who plays in a "long nm" does his duty 
when he wastes his days in idle talk and futile recreations. In- 
tellectual laziness is the fault of our players as well as of their 
judges. We should work and, in the immensity of the task be- 
fore us, recognise the smallness of our knowledge. 

It is all very well to say, as a well-known- critic once did to 
me when I spoke to him of Schiller, "I do not read German, 
and don't want to read Schiller." For Schiller's "Brigands", 
and all the maturer work that followed, anei utterances of a 
powerful mind, which no judge of dramatic literature can afford 
to disregard. 

No. To attain competency in criticism it is not sufficient to 
have recollections of Shakespeare, to be able to quote, or to be 
familiar with "The School for Scandal'* and the more modem 
plays from Tom Robertson onward, for they are but the fruits 
of genius and talent of one single country ; and the horizon of 
one who is called upon to establish what is good or bad, with 
due r^ard to the progress of the human mind, should not be 
bounded by the English Channel. 

In fine, to be content with what is moving in the English 
dramatic world, or to feed on the few translations of foreign 
works, often none too well selected nor accurately performed, is 
writing oneself down a narrow person of superficial knowledge. 

I contend that a dramatic critic should strive to be a linguist, 
to know what one calls abroad the modem tongues, English, 
French, and German. You will object that the French are more 
insular than ourselves, that not everyone has time to study lan- 
guages. And I will answer : The excuse is plausible but inad- 
missible as to the first part, and, as to the second, it is paltry. 

True, the French do not study languages, but the dramatic 
Garden of France is so well stocked that it needs no replenish- 
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ing. Does not every naughty boy of an adapter steal the apples 
from the Gallic tree and work them into th« pie of his native 
land? No; the French, although they would bei all the better 
for it, need not learn languages ; they are bom with the gift of 
literary appreciation, as they are born actors. But the critics of 
all other nations n?ust study languages ; and you can take it as 
a fact that the best men all over Europe do so. 

As for want of time, the excuse is pitiful; where there's a 
will there's a way ; has not Archer learned the Scandinavian 
tongues in ripe manhood ? And do we not owe it to him that, 
at least, Ibsen, Hauptmann, Brandes, are something more than 
mere names to us ? And there are others who, like Archer, find 
between the day's toil and the evening's labour time to plough 
in the field of fresh languages. But, then, to do that one must 
be filled with love for one's task, and not consider it an irk- 
some duty. 

The last words have led me to strike the right note. 

To many the duties of dramatic criticism are irksome ; they 
go to the theatre because they are paid for it. They do not 
love their work. No enthusiasm swells their breast. They know 
well enough that the majority of new productions are not 
worth the money wasted, nor the ink spilled, on them. And 
their work bears the traces of this mental state. Moreover, they 
have been accustomed to certain hard and fast rules. The actor- 
manager and his lady are always to be treated with a certain 
deference, for his name is a trade-mark, he has large risks at 
stake and is a patroniser of the advertisement column. The 
second-rate manager is to be treated with condescension, oc- 
casionally with severity. The innovator, habitually called re- 
volutionist or faddist, is to be treated with all tlie scorn be- 
coming to an authoritative critic. And the Drury Lane shows 
are always record triumphs, as those at the Gaiety are ever a 
new artistic success for the manager ; while the AiJelphi melo- 
dramas are invariably evidence of the wholesome taste of the 
British public. 

Now all this, I submit, is wrong from beginning to end. 

Above all, the critic should feel conscious that the office 
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he holds is one of great and grave importance ; that he should 
approach his work with paternal affection — ^the love that un- 
derstands how to praise and how to chastise; that, whatever 
the circulation of his paper may be, he deals with the life-work 
and the career of those he judges. Therefore he should be a 
man without fear,^ favour, or prejudice, and divest his mind as 
far as possible from all human pettiness. In his eyes aU should 
be alike, the mighty actor-manager, the starring lady, the society 
actress, the struggler of modest attainments, or the beginner, 
who can learn much from good criticism. One element alone 
he should fight, and that is the impure. Persons of irregular 
life, women brought upon the stage by notoriety or 
codonial gold, should not hold a passport to praise and 
glory. Merit alone should be tEe standard; and if at a play- 
house the actor should outsBine his manager, no oint- 
ment of blatant flattery should be smeared on the latter^s 
lacerated feelings, but Ctesar should be given Caesar's due. Yet 
since we are human and apt to stray, when we are dealing with 
hvimble workers who fail to reach the mark, and in consideration 
for their struggle for life, let us stray in the path of indulgence. 
And this brings me to the conclusion of my plea, to that 
confession of faith which I cannot withhold, if this address is 
to go forth to sow good seed and to sound the note of concilia- 
tion after its rugged candour. Let me say to you that I hold the 
office of dramatic critic as sacred as the exalted functions of 
Her Majesty's judges ; that when such a one goes to the theatre, 
he should be free from all outside influences ,be they friend- 
ship, prejudice, or animosity; and when, after mature delibera- 
tion, with head and heart wholly devoted to the work, there 
comes the time for summing up, there should be but one desire 
— to do one's duty by what one believes to be the truth. 
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TOM ROBERTSON'S ''SCHOOL" AT THE GLOBE. 

Jan. 8. 1899. 

If Mr. Hare had but postponed this revival for a week and 
a half, we should have celebrated the birthday of a "lady of 
thirty." For ''School" first saw the footlights on January 16, 1869 
— ^more than a lifetime ago, as the vitality of plays goes. But 
"SchooP* has weathered the storm well. A wrinkle here and 
there, perhaps, a crow's foot lurking among its features, may 
be detected by an observant eye, yet there is youth still and 
freshness, and oh! so much serenity and sweetness. We may 
well sneer at the plays of "cups and saucers" — ^as the next 
generation will probably sneer at our comedies of "damns, 
drink and divorce", but if we are not entirely blas6 we must 
own that these pretty little stories, full of pretty sentiment 
and wholesome thoughts, exercise much charm, and, in parts, 
are no less pleasing than in the early seventies. Tom Robert- 
son, the dear old fellow, who was as unaffected a playwright 
as ever lived, knew nothing of our latter-day dramatic acro- 
batics. He did not spin finely-woven epigrams and speeches 
of pretentious grandeur. At his worst he would coin a few 
puns — ^and horrible ones, too; at his best, when his pen was 
guided by his heart, lie would jot down a simple expression 
of sentiment, artless in style no doubt, and not soaring high 
above the roofs and' spires, yet it would strike home and engage 
our sympathy for his characters. There are plenty of 
such happy lines in "School," and one of them — ^when Bella 

says about Naomi: "For she is wealthy and I am not — " 

and Beaufoy whispers aside: "How these great natures mis- 
understand themselves " — ^is, in spite of a clumsy choice 
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of words, a gem of unsophisticated philosophy. It abnost re- 
veals with one stroke of the pen what sort of man the writer is, 
and what one may expect of him. 

Now, of course, if ^'School" — ^if nearly all Robertson's work 
is judg^ from the realistic point of view, very little will 
survive the ordeal. He wove romance and vivified it with 
sundry touches of human nature; but life itself, with its depths 
and its heights, was too vast for the small compass of his 
talent. Therefore, one must approach these comedies in the 
right spirit ; some are meant to reflect in an imaginative form 
the manners of their period, some, like "David Garrick," are 
wholly romantic, otEers are fairy-tales pure and simple. 
"School" belongs to the latter. It is a Cinderella up-to-date 
(of 1869), and if the well-known plot were to be recited, it 
should be started with the perennial "Once upon a time there 
was a poor orphan and a rich heiress ; thete also was a rich 

lord, and a valiant, though impecunious, soldier " and so 

on. For all the indispensable elements of the fairy tale are 
included in the play, even the traditional villain, here Mr. 
Krux, whom we could well have spared, as he is the only 
discordant note in this tale of blameless innocence and spotless 
virtue. 

At times we feel that the early youth of "Sdioor has gone, 
and the end is almost ludicrous in its mechanism. 

Dr. Sutfcliffe says: "Many things are required for the 
composition of the real thing. One wants nobility of feeling," 
and all other characters chime in : 

Farintosh: "A kind heart" 

Dr. Sutcliffe: "A noble mind." 

Farintosh: '^Modesty." 

Dr. Sutcliffe: "Gentleness." 

Farintosh: "Courage." 

Dr. Sutcliffe: ^Truthfulness." 

Farintosh: "Birth." 

Dr. Sutcliffe: "Breeding." 

Mrs. Sutcliffe: "And, above all. School." 

But, on the other hand, how delightfully breezy are the 
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scenes of the school-girls, how cleverly that little minx of a 
Naomi, and that tender-hearted Bella, are drawo; how well it 
is all put together by a craftsman who holds the technique of 
the stage as it were in the hollow of his hand. It does one 
good to see what the masters of the day before yesterday did, 
how they could contrive fun without vulgarity or doubtful 
allusions, and draw ''thumbnails" of the human heart without 
grandiloquence or analytical vivisections. 

The odd fairy tale which, by the way, had two fathers — ^the 
German, Roderich Benedix, and our own Robertson — ^lost little 
of its charm by the acting of Mr. John Hare's company, but 
curiously enough the ladies were far better than the men. Mr. 
Frank Gillmore, I regret to say — ^for he is a painstaking young 
actor — entirely misconceived the part of the optimistic Lord 
Beaufoy. He was as heavy as lead, and the love scene in the 
second act, which he played in a funereal voice, became almost 
intolerable. Nor did Mr. Gillmore master the longer speeches, 
thereby once more confirming a recent "pronunciamento" of 
Mr. W. S. Gilbert. In the last act Mr. Gillmore fortimately 
grew livelier, but on the whole his performance wants over- 
hauling. Mr. Kerr was also scarcely an ideal Jade His 
manners left much to be desired It may be a tradition of '69 
to talk with a full mouth, or to talk to a lady while holding a 
pipe between the lips, but if so we have made a little progress 
since then. Altogether Mr. Kerr was too uncanny in his atti- 
tude towards Naomi, and I cannot read that in the part, albeit 
that Jack had been in the wars. The old Dr. Sutcliffe of Mr. 
W. H. Day was very dignified and sincere — ^much better than 
Miss Fanny Coleman as his wife, whose high-pitcshed so- 
ciety intonations are so many discords in this kind of play. 
Mr. Hare jimior was intensely (and rightly) sneakish in the 
ungrateful part of Krux. He deserved the special call with . 
which he was honoured, while Mr. John Hare, the perfect ar- 
tist that he is, endowed Beau Farintosh with exquisite touches 
of spontaneous humour, and in the last act his outbiurst of 
paternal feeling was touching in its sincerity. 

Miss Mabel Terry Lewis, as Bellai, was nervous, and showed 
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often enough that she is a novice. But the material for an ac- 
tress of distinction is not wanting in her. Her pre3>enoe is 
most agreeable, her voice has the pleasant ring of the older 
Terry generation, and her emotional powers, if not great 
as yet, are full of promise. The part of Bella is by no means 
easy, and it is a compliment to Miss Lewis to say that sne 
nearly had it in her grasp. 

I have left the Naomi of Miss May Harvey to the last be- 
cause she deserves the most important place in the record of the 
evening. Fortunately for me, I am unhaunted by recollections ; 
I have never seen Lady Bancroft in the part, and have forgotten 
all her successors. So Miss Harve/s performance was practically 
a new creation to me, and one which I foimd wholly delight- 
ful. When one reads a play — ^and I often read a little of Ro- 
bertson to remain in touch with the drama of his time — the 
characters often sieem to rise from the pages. And the Naomi 
of Miss Harvey, in her impulsiveness, her enthusiasm, her 
girlish caprices and dreams of wonderland, was entirely the 
character as I pictured it in my study. 

Having said so much it is almost needless to add that the 
revival was greeted with unanimous approval. Yet in the midst 
of the vociferous applause there sounded a melancholy chord. 
It dinned the question into our ears : "How many plays of our 
modem 'School' will survive thirty years from now?" 
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THE AMBASSADOR 

Jan. 15, 1899. 

Ever since my Christmas jaumey to Paris I have vainly 
battled against an unspeakable feeling of depression. When, 
in less than forty-eight hours, I had seen *'Resultat des Cour- 
ses" at Antoine's, "Le Berceau^' at the Comedie, both by 
Brieux, and, above all, "Georgette le Meunier," by Maurice 
Donnay, and, one may well say, by Rejane — ^whem I had listen- 
ed to the most finely-chiselled French the pen and the tongue 
can command, and seen the most exquisite acting of a Bartet, 
a Rejane, and an Antoine, it was clearer to me than ever ; we 
are in playwriting at least a quarter of a century, and in acting, 
too, a long way behind the French. 

This statement is not made for the purpose of extolling 
foreign art to the detriment of our own. Far from it; for I 
love the English theatre as dearly as anyone, and I have, when 
needed, been its warmest defender. But what I say is the un- 
mistakable truth — ^is also a warning not to sit still and fan our- 
selves under the shady trees of our mediocrity, but to work 
desperately hard under the scorching sim of ambition, not 
heeding the sweat on our brow or the fatigue that may at 
times overwhelm our limbs. For we have much to learn, we 
writers, ease, and grace, and rhythm of language; and you 
actors the use of your limbs, of your tongues, of your voices, 
of your brains. If you do not believe me, go and see the first 
act of "Resultat des Courses'* at Antoine's, and the two last of 
"Georgette le Meunier" at the Vaudeville. There you will see 
what playwriting and acting should be. And! do not con- 
sole yourselves with the idea that only the stars, only Rejane, 
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and only Antoine, are worth seeing, as is sometimes the case 
in French touring companies; no, at these two theatres, 
more even than at the Frangaise, every actor is an artist, and 
the acting of every one is an integral part of the whole. 

What has all this to do with the revival of "The Ambassa- 
dor''? 

In the first place it can never do any harm to place on 
record in a few lines what one has learned abroad. Every- 
body knows what Heinridi Heine has said on that subject, 
and I think we all agree. We cannot all write "ReisebUder,'* 
but we may all acquire "Bildung" by our travels. In. the 
second place — ^which is really the foremost — when I saw the 
revival of "The Ambassador,'' I was, all the time, most forcibly 
reminded of my recent studies in Paris. 

I do not contend for a moment that "The Ambassador" is 
badly acted. I will even concede that Miss Fay Davis has im- 
proved, is less namby-pamby, and that Mr. George Alexander 
is gradually rising to the dignity of the knightly red bandoleer 
that adorns his person;. But I wish to point oiit that the play 
is incongruously acted, that the picture, however pretty and 
attractive, is not harmonious, that the artist who has superin- 
tended the process of vitalising the play has omitted to cement 
the parts firmly together. It is not easy to define this without 
hurting personal feeling, so I will in the main give no names at 
all, but merely indicate podnts. 

The very first note struck was a false one. We read that Miss 
Gainsborough's sister was a nun. But where was there ever 
such a pretty, wordly creature who would have taken the veil 
without showing in her demeanour that there had been some 
great catastrophe in her life? I know something of the nunnery, 
as I have lived in Belgium dose to "Bruges la Morte," but such 
society-nuns as Miss Alice Gainsborough I have never met. 
That there are some I do not doubt ; but in this case the con- 
trast, indicated by the authoress, demanded less vivacity and 
more demureness. Equally false were the manners of the various 
society ladies calling on Lady Beauvedere. It was Suburbia, not 
Mayfair; and they talked in rotation like a compound record of 
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the phonograph. In the second act, where the same ladies were 
grouped like Christy Minstrels, and exchanged female ameni- 
ties with cruel zeal, this artificiality was even more jarring, 
but the scene is one of the mistakes for which the main respon- 
sibility rests with the authoress. It is not Oliver Hobbes at 
all; it is Oscar Wildeism in its most affected dramatic form. 

The next caricatures in the picture were the Taylerson fa- 
mily of the third act — Mrs. Taylerson, the mother, and her 
three would-be minor operatic stars. This quartette hails from 
somewhere in the Great Republic, and should therefore, be 
excused its transatlantic accents. But such a horrible 
twang as was uttered by mother and girls, some of whom, I 
suspect, have never been across the water, and have fed their 
intonations on music-hall traditions, may be encountered in the 
backwoods of Florida, but in the drawing-room it could scar- 
cely have ever been heard before. A moderate amount of ac- 
cent, I take it, is not displeasing to English ears, but a super- 
abundance of it is something akin to torture; and as Miss 
Davis hersdf and Miss Nillson are already sufficiently en- 
dowed with the graces of thel American tongue, it would have 
been both merciful and in good taste to tone down the energies 
of the Taylersons. 

With the excellence and the shortcomings of thel interpreters 
of the main characters I have already dealt, when the play 
made it first appearance. Some have distinctly improved, no- 
tably Mr. Esmond, whose shame-faced and crestfallen exit in 
the last act is a thing to be remembered with joy and with 
compassion. We really shared the young man's grief at his 
discomfiture. Again, Miss Violet Vanbrough, as the interest- 
ing Dowager Lady Beauvedere, was truly sympathetic. There 
was something of the tragedy of the near forties and some- 
thing of the joy of fiving in the ring of her voice, and the Wend 
of both, allied with a most prepossessing appearance and toilet 
of taste, formed an ensemble of much charm. Miss Violet Van- 
brough is happily herself again! But among the long list of 
characters the most fascinating of all was the Princess Ven- 
dramini of Miss Granville. To assert this may seem bold, for 
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the part is a small one, and its bearing upon the action se- 
condary. Still, I adhere to it Miss Granville deserves the 
palm for impersonating a most difficult character to perfection. 
I do not know whether she has copied the Princess Vendramini 
from life — ^whether she is familiar with the strange and floating 
population of Aix, of Vichy, of Nice, of Monaco, rastaquoueres 
indeed, nearly all of them. If she has, bravo! for 
her powers of observation; if not, bravissimol for her imagi- 
nation. It was the one part acted with all the verve, the assu- 
rance, and the "degance" (Americanism but picturesque) which 
one would fain see transplanted from the Paris Gymnase and 
Vaudeville to the West End of London. 

As for the play itself, it is the only tonic at present in the 
feeble theatrical repertoire of London. It is the only 
dramatic work on our boards that evidences the pos- 
sibility of bringing the English dialogue to nearly the 
same level as that of the French. Mrs. Craigie may yet have 
to learn a good deal from Lavedan and Donnay as regards the 
mould of her repartee and the directness of her epigrammatic 
sallies, and more from the sober constructive powers of Brieux, 
Hervieu, and the younger men who have established their 
doctrines and their fame; but she is on the right path. Her 
work has emerged from the common rut of our dramatic me- 
thods, and so far it stands alone in the polish of its language 
and the aristocracy of its atmosphere. Let there be no mis- 
imderstanding. I am not foolhardy enough to ciy: Master- 
piece! a word which has beaome pretty cheap in our book- 
reviews now-a-days, and one which should be used' with the 
greatest care. For I know fuil well that "The Ambassador" 
has its faults. Could it be otherwise in a firstling? But now, 
after having read the manuscript in print, after having seen 
the play again and again with unabated' interest, my opinion is 
unaltered. And without venturing upon prophecies, for the gift 
of playwriting is as fickle as Dame Fortune herself, I feel 
justified in declaring that Mrs. Craigie has laid the basis for 
a closer union between the drama and literature. 
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Jan. 22. 1899. 

"Aha I" I said when in the first act the whole bag of thea- 
trical tricks had been emptied on the stage, "an actor's play T* 
And so it was ; fof although Mr. Bagot was proclaimed as joint 
author, Mr. Charles Glenny's name was given first by the god- 
father of this ntatinecy Mr. Maurice. 

How did I know that "Matches" was constructed by an 
actor? 

First, because it contained all the hocus-poctis of the histri- 
onic lumber-room. 

Secondly, because it was a mixture of all the gaieties and 
sentimentalities that have amused' and mollified! the crowd 
ever since the tale of the beggar-girl who became a princess, 
was put into dramatic form. 

Thirdly, because thet construction was so skilful and adroit 
that there was absolutely no room left for a thorough charac- 
terisation of more than one person, viz., "Matches." 

Fourthly, because it was of t£e stage — ^stagey, in spite of its 
obvious intention to be lifelike. 

Fifthly, because there were some very clever "coups de th6- 
^tre" (end of the second' act), which could only spring from 
the brain of one who has lived in the world between the wings. 

Sixthly, because there was a great deal to please the gallery 
and very little to rouse the stalls. 

Seventhly, because nearly every part — ^if it had been properly 
studied — contained a fine opportunity for bravour-acting. 

And that is how actor's plays are manufactured. 

I tell you all this, my dear readers, not because I want you 
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to Study this particular ''metier*' and do likewise — heaven for- 
bid t— but in order to escape from the ccwnmonidace formula 
without which criticism of this kind of play is well-nigh im- 
possible. For "Matches'* is only fit for slaughter or for praise, 
or — ^at a pinch — ^f or a peg to hang a theory oo. I do not want 
to break a bptterfly, nor do I feel mclined to praise a mongrel 
as good stock, so 1 have chosen the opportunity to explain the 
ingredients of the dtiuna produced under the influence of 
the footlights. It would be unfair to say that ^'Mat- 
dhies" is a tedious little play. Far from it If it had been aicted 
^comme il faut^; if Mrs. Leigh had known her part and 
her Irish > if Mr. Harry Nicholls had been less Drurylane and 
more Chevalieresque ; if the suiroandings of the first act had 
been realistically sordid instead of ideally "faked" ; if — ^I could 
add an endless tail of ifs — ^then ^'Matches'* would have passed 
muster. As it was, we enjoyed happy little sallies in the lan- 
guage of East End alleys. We laughed when Harry Nicholls 
despised clareit as an unknown and unsavoury beverage ; when 
Annie Hughes gave a piece of her niind to the haughty mem- 
bers of her guardian's family, and when she promised that her 
battered" doll should be a ''lady," and wound up her address 
with a sotmd piece of East End objurgation^ But the padding be- 
tween Matches' humility, rise, and greatness was but poor stuff, 
and the wicked Honorable — of Adelphian dramatic lineage — 
who got a sound thrashing when he forced his attentions upon 
the rewly-discovered heiress — ^tried our patience beyond en- 
durance. It was the worst species of theatrical fossil, and 
the actor, Mr. C. Troode, with whom we condoled, was worthy 
of a better part. 

Miss Annie Hughes, who made her mark in coster-charac- 
ters when she created the charming "Bit of Old Chelsea," finds 
in "Matches" some opportunities to display her great versatility, 
and had her partners in the first act been more on the alert, 
she would have been even more effective. As it was she was 
sufficiently common to amuse her hearers, yet she never became 
coarse, and in the second act her awakening, as it were, to the 
consciousness of Matches' shortcomings was truly pathetic But 
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Miss Hughes has not yet entirely mastered the dialetet and 
the manners of the East-enders. At times she cannot forget 
her own personality, which is the charming and refined Annie 
Hugheb. Her lowliness, unlike Mr. Albert Chevalier's, who 
has entered into the very coster-skin, is skin-deep. If she in- 
tends to follow up this line of characterisation, full of great 
possibilities as it is, she should study life beyond Aldgate 
Pimip, or else read the works of Morrison, St. John Adcock, 
and Pett-Ridge, all of whom are trustworthy authorities on 
East London. From these writers, too, she might get a play 
of mean streets worthy of her talents. For "Matches" is, after 
all, but amateur work, fit for the theatres of the outer circle, 
but altogether out of proportion to the talent and the labour 
spent upon a West-end matinee. 
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Jan. 22. 1899. 

Up to the third act the success of Mr. Jones* play had 
grown from curtain to curtain; up to the third ajct his 
latest e£Fort surpassed all that the author of "Judah'* had 
done before. But the fourth act was a heavy, and, let 
me say it at once, an absolutely unnecessary decline which 
nearly wrecked the vessel in full sight of the harboiu:. I 
for one, decline to acknowledge that "The Dancing Girl" 
is a play in four acts — it is a drama in three, witfi a need- 
less excrescence in order to satisfy the crowd which is 
accustomed to be told what has becomel of all the leading 
characters. 

If I were Mr. Jones I would make a bold stroke: I 
would not try to cut or to remould that fourth act, I would 
eradicate it with one vigorous stroke of the blue pencil, for 
nothing else will amend it. But leit mei not dwell on that. 
When the curtain fell upon the third act, when the gentle 
fingers of crippled Sybil Crake grasped' the hand of 
the Duke of Guisebury, as he lifted the podsonedi cup 
to liis lips to end a life of dissipation, of uselessness, of 
frivolity, I felt that this beautiful scene, this trying 
moment, ended the play. What comes after is waste. For 
a new life has begun for thel duke, and we care little for 
the lot of his mistress, tihe dancing girl, who has fled into 
the wide world, loaded with her father's curse. Had the 
play ended here, it would have been a realistic work 
of high merits. For everything was lifelike, simple, 
powerful. The scene of the Quaker Island, St. Endellion, 
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a lovely spot bordered by wild rocks and! encircled by 
sea-waves, is drawn in a masterly manner; the contrast 
between the intolerant fanatics, the heretic girl — ^who 
strives hard to be devout in St. Endellioo, andl dances and 
feasts while m London — ^and the lighthearted duke, is 
most striking. Again, as the conflict grows, in the two 
following acts, when both tHe duke and his mistress, the 
dajQcang gjxl, gallop along the road to ruin, while at last 
the old Quaker, in quest of his daughter, penetrates into 
the mansion of the duke, who is entertaining his guest 
for die last time with wine^ music, and dance, the situation 
becomes more and more enthralling until it culminates 
in the scene which I have briefly outlined above. 
The dialogue is throug|hout vigorous and natural. The 
comedy scenes, in which a fin-de-siecle bm-vivant, ca|»tally 
acted by Mr. Kerr, plays the main part, are ddi^tful in 
their caustic humour and brilliant lines, and the characters 
are humanly evolved. Each act was greeted with an out- 
bxjrst of applause; and however long they seemed, for 
much could have been left out without prejudice to the 
action, the interest of the public seemed unflagging. In 
the emd the reception was very favourable, but it bore 
traces of bewilderment — everyone seemed to be impressed 
by the superfluity of the fooirth act. 

The acting was adimirable as far as most of the actors 
were concerned. Mr. Tree's impersonation of the Duke is 
smother great achievement for this versatile actor. He show- 
ed us the character in all its great frivolity, with its basis 
of human kindness. Miss Neilson made a great effort as the 
Dancing Girl; sometimes shel was amateurish and over- 
emphatic, but in the great scene with her father (Act 
III.) she struck the right note. On the whole she suc- 
ceeded best in the light scenels, in which she was the gay, 
pleasure-seeking dancing girl. Mr. Terry was passionate, 
vigorous and convincing as the young Quaker, who for 
a time prefers the world to the religious sedusion of St, 
Endellion, because^ he cannot free himself from the charm 
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of the dancing girl. The deep impression made by the 
final scene of the third act was mainly due to Miss Nor- 
reys. Nothing could have been sweeter or more heart- 
rending than her unaffected demeanour, when she deter- 
mined to save the duke, and carried it out without a word, 
but with an infinitely expcessive gesture. Mr. Fernandez 
played the old Quaker in an antiquated style, swallowing 
his words and aiming at striking "poses," yet the curse 
in the third act struck home, thanks to the author's ham- 
merlike language. This curse is one of the most powerful 
denumciations of its kind; it even eclipses Mosenthal's 
"Deborah." In spite of its lamentable ending, "The Dancing 
Girl" is a play that will rank among the best prtxiuctions 
of our modem stage. 

Since I wrote the above notice, precisely eig^t years ago, on 
January 19, 1891, Mr. H. A. Jones has nwuie the bold stroke, 
and when the play was reproduced at Her Majesty's for the be- 
nefit of the Gordon College, the fourth act had been boldly 
shorn away. Before that — ^in 1892 — I had made the same ex- 
periment on the occasion' of the first performance of "The 
Dancing Girl" at the Royal Theatre at AmsterdSam, and, al- 
though there the play never obtained more thari a succes cCestime^ 
I am convinced that the curtailment was its salvation from 
disaster. 

In thei main my criticism of 1891 holds good to-day, where- 
fore I have ventured to quote it m full. The play is undioubt- 
edly one of Mr. Jones's best, and! if nowadays I should fed 
inclined to be a little more captious and to find fault with 
Society as presented by Mr. Jones in the third act, or with 
thel somewhat antiquated methods of bringing the chief cha- 
racters together on the stage, I gladly admit that I enjoyed 
the revival, while Sybil Crake's timdy appearanoei at the end 
sent — now as before — ^a thrill of emotion through my veins. 

The acting, too, was scarcdy less satisfactory than on the 
play's birthday. Poor Rose Norreys has, alas! vanished, and 
the memory of her broken career was liie one sad 
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note in a joyful afternoon. But Miss Eva Moorei is the best 
successor that could have been imagined. She also is petite 
and full of tenderness, and endowed with a caressing voice. 
She acts in a delightfully simple manner, is natural to a fault, 
and apparently throws all her heart into Sybil's work 
of reclamation. It was a beautiful performance froni start to 
finish, and if the curtain rose finally half a dozen times. Miss 
Moore deserved a fair share in this distinction. 

Mr. Tree's Guisebury remained what it was, an achievement 
of greiat merits. If he could only be persuaded to stick to the 
frock coat and leave costumes alone! In characters of men 
of the world — ^men of wit and men of manners — ^Mr. Tree is 
at his best. Evening dress is his war paint, the salon his 
battlefield, the eloquence of the raisonneur is his sword, and 
the brilliancy of his swift caustic diction his victory. In fine, 
Mr. Tree was born to impersonate modem characters, and in 
these he has made and will make his lasting records. 

I regret that I cannot alter my opinioni of Mr. Fernandezes 
old Ives. It was a painstaking but old-fashioned performance. 
Nor has Miss Julia Neilson improved her impersonaticwi ; I 
even fear that it has deteriorated, for Miss Neilson has, per- 
haps unwittingly, adopted the languid intonations and the! 
longitudinal — ^yes, that is the word! — ^movements of Mrs. Pa- 
trick Campbell. And that actress is, in my opinion, the most 
undJesirable model to copy, apart from the question 
whether an artist of Miss Neilson*s rank is justified in imitating 
anybody. At any rate, there is no harm in calling her attention 
to the matter before her artistic individuality has wholly lost 
its distinctioo. Mr. Fred Terry remained as manly and' forcible 
as before in the thankless part of John Christison, and Miss 
Hilda Hanbury was sweet and unaffected as the dancing girl's 
innocent little sister. 

The revival, which was greeted with unfeigned approval, is 
not to be ephemeral. Mr. Tree intends to try the vitality of 
the play when his present programme! has run its course. 
It will be interesting to observe how the renewed acquain- 
tance will strike the public. But I beseech Mr. Jones not to 
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carry out his intention of essaying the construction of a new 
fourth act. It would be wantonly jeopardising the chances of 
the play. For I repeat it, after eight years' mature reflection : 
"The Dancing Girl" is a drama in three acts, and no one cares 
what happens when Sybil has diverted the fatal phial from the 
duke's lips. There may be a marriage, there may be the deluge. 
But as far as we, the public, are concerned, no more than the 
three acts are required to send us away satisfied. 
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A COURT SCANDAL 

Jan. 29. 1899. 

Plays like "A Court Scandal" can only be enjoyed by imagi- 
native men. It would be futile to seek for real life below the 
delightful surface of powdered faces and muiti-ooloured cos- 
tumes. On might as well study mythology as if it were his- 
tory itself. So to some these graceful pictures of French Court 
life in the golden century will probably mean nothing more 
than deadly "ennui", and whoever approaches these skilful 
automatic court-scenes in earnest, at with the lens of searching 
criticism, is not in the right spirit. To enjoy them you should 
bid farewell to the mill of daily life, with its toil andl its worry ; 
you should fed as you do on the night of a fancy dress boll 
at Covent Garden* or at the Paris Opera^ when from your box 
you look down upon a rejuvenated world of masks and fantastic 
faces. 

That the story of young Richelieu's "prouesses" is possibly, 
or even probably, like the real course of events no onel would 
ever dare to advance. The whole thing is artifice from be- 
ginning to end, and it seems almost as if the author was play- 
ing chess with his characters all the time, so methodical and 
so cunning are their moves and words. But it is interesting to 
a degree, because Bayard and Dumanoir, like all the lesser 
lights of the period (roimd 1850), knew the stagel as perfectly 
as the insid^s of their pockets — ^knew how to mix a play of 
colours to a play of words; knew how to keep the interest 
going, and how to support the main action by invisible beams 
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of delightful joking, which, unnecessary though it would seem, 
we should be sorry to miss. 

After all, thei story how young Ricfeeiieui, aged i8, bound 
in wedlock to MdUe. de NoaUles, with the proviso that he 
should go to school for a year or two before claimiAg his mari- 
tal rights, managed to convince all the world and his bride tlhat 
he was quite equal to be entrusted with his "premieres aimes," 
might have been told in one act For the love letter of Che- 
valier Matignon and the inevitable duel could have been in- 
troduced without all the byj^ay of the flirtation with the 
{Hincefis and the assig^iations of the rotund baroness in; the 
Due's palace. But tiie cleverness of these authors of the Di*- 
mas type lay not in the bold broad portrayal of characters, 
buit in tiie inventioo of innumerable incidents, each of which 
helped to intensify the twrilliancy of the entire picture. One 
might almost simimarise their wofk by comparing it to colour- 
pinting-— each hue requires a special passage through the 
press, yet if the work be good it bears no trace of such a piece- 
meal operation;. 

It is somewhat late in the day to try and estimate the artistic 
value of this kind! of play; some will deny that it possesses 
any at all ; but I, for one, in spite of my inclination to the 
simpler style of our modem playwri^ts, shall ^always find it 
worthy of praise. I admire the amazing cleverness with 
which the plot is forged, the adroit introduction of fresh de- 
tails, the wonderful '^preparation" (so dear to Sarcey) of the 
climax, which we expect all the! time and which is rarely dis- 
appomtinig ; and, above all, I hold! that plays of an aristocratic 
atmosphere with a historical background, with plenty of verve 
and imagination, with picturesque scenes and touches of he- 
roism, are wholesome diet far the public. 

If I remember well, foir I saw the "Premieres Armes de 
Richelieu" quite twenty-five years ago, the original version was 
in two acts. The adaptors, Mesars. Aubrey Boucicault and 
Osmond Shillingford, who were rightly congratulated upon 
their work, have spun the intrigue into three acts, with the re- 
sult that, notably in the second part, there are some moments 
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of languor. The blue pencil, however, will easily remove 
the excrescences, and, as it stands, the adaptation is 
a creditable one. Hitherto young Richelieu has always 
been played by a woman. In fact, Dejazet, the Ninon, 
of the mid-century French stage, played it at the age of seven- 
ty-two. It is one of those parts which does not seen 
incongruous in the hands of a woman. Slim and well-shaped 
women make, as a rule, charming boys. Vide our pantomimes. 
Why one has departed from the tradition I do not know, but 
wherever Mr. Seymour Hicks may have fallen short, his ap- 
pearance was both youthful and striking. He played, too, 
with great intensity, and never for a moment let the action 
flag. His manners were!, however, essentially modem, and 
they were highly flavoured with Gaiety essence — ^aye, I was 
reminded of the famous Baron Pimipolino in "Cinderella," as 
Mr. Hicks jumped about in his chamber-cloak in the first 
sceneis of the second act. Somehow we attribute grace and 
stateliness to the courtiers and generally to the well-bred 
classes of the eighteenth century. To define what it was is diffi- 
cult ; it is best expressed in the language, the dances and the 
music of the time. Now Mr. Hicks constantly reminded us 
of the present ; he was over-energetic, all too exuberant in the 
movements of hands and feet ; the boy Richelieu was all there, 
but where was His Grace the Duke? His fellow actors were 
nearly all similarly modem, and therefore outside the picture. 
Some, like Miss Wood, Miss Ethel Matth€»ws, and Miss Le 
Thiere, was entirely "a cot6," to say the least of it. Miss Baird 
looked the part of the Dufchesse, but was very amateurish 
and monotonous^; Mr. Ainsworth — ^fluent and energetic — ^tranS'- 
lated the whole of the book of manners of 17 14 in one ever- 
repeated gesture of the hand; rand, curiously enough. Miss Mi- 
riam Qements alone, in the few words she had to say, convinced 
us that she understands the! style of acting demanded by cos- 
tume plays. Moreover, she looked every inch a princess. Mr. 
J. D. Beveridge was an Abbe full of bonhommie — ^the very 
picture of an "Abb^ Galant," but his manners were English and 
unsuggestive of frills and lace handkerchiefs. The ludicrous 
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Baron Bellechasse found an excellent exponent in Mr. Brandon 
Thomas. His usual way of being seemingly phlegmatic and 
unconcerned was very effective. 

As for the mounting of the play, it was full of taste, and so 
much cane was bestowed on the scenery that the very panels 
in the doors of the Chateau at Versailles bore the monogram 
of Louis XIII. It is a pleasant prodiiction, and I should not 
be at all astonished to see this Court Scandal successfully spread 
all over the town. 
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The Methuselah of Melodrama. 

Febr. 5. 1899. 

Some spelt his name Dennery, and some separatedl the 
D and the E by an aristocratic apostrophe. Some, again, 
who pretended to know of his descent, called him Adolphe 
Philipp>e Jacob — the last being his surname. But my grand- 
father, who was of 1809, and who in the prime of his long and 
distinguished career was Physician to the city of Amsterdam 
' — ^an office which often brought him within the gates of the 
ghetto where, inter alia, ne attended) the aunt of Sarah 
Bernhardt, whose name was Roeg — ^my grandfather always 
stoutly maintained that Dennery was really a Dutch "Meyer," 
and diat his parents had emigrated to Paris. I have never 
been able to ascertain who was right, but often, when I saw 
the venerable Dennery pacing in front of his gorgeous villa at 
Villers-sur-Mer with his bosom friend, Jules Simon, I fancied 
that I recognised in his patriarchal features the type of the 
Dutch Jewish families who have impressed their name indelibly 
on the annals of the Dutch stage, and, as in the case of Arnold 
Mortier (Mortj6), the first ''Monsieur de TOrchestre" of the 
Figaro, on that of the French. 

At Villers, which is the Rottmgdeani of the Normandy 
Brighton, ''Trouville," Father Dennery was scarcely accessible, 
and we who enjoyed the acquaintance of the genial Jules Simon, 
never ventured to interfere when the two old gentlemen paced, 
between light and dark, the "planks" on the sea-front. Dennery 
hated strangers, and except Simon and Valabregue — ^the author 
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of "Le Premier Maii de France," and other naughty pieces — 
no one was admitted into his charmed circle, which was more- 
over greatly occupied by stars and planets. For in his c^d 
age Dennery loved to peep through costly telescopes, perched 
in a top-room of his villa, into a world unknown. 

But ]£ one had the good luck to meet the author in Cabourg, 
another and more fashionable watering-jdace hard by Villers, 
things were! different There he was geniality itself. He was 
the maker of Cabourg. He, the shrewdest of all dramatists, 
had one eye on the stage and another on the main chance He 
saw how beautifully the village! was situated in the embracing 
arms of the Nonaandy downs^ and how gently the wave» 
played on a neglected shore. He bought acres and acres of 
what was tantamount to a wilderness And when he 
had them he began to build And when he had built he be- 
gan to sell. And whai the Parisians found that the renowned 
auther of "The Two Orphans" had created a new health resort 
on the fertile coast, where the Belles Normandes (the cows) 
thrive^ they went and bought the ground and made the ven- 
turesome dramatist a manifold millionaire. Dennery was proud 
of his Cabourg, and he was perhaps proxider of his chain of 
mayoralty than of the necklace of the Legion of Honour, which 
in his capacity as playwright the third Napoleon bestowed on 
him in 1859. 



In proiificness Dennery was unique. He even surpassed 
Dumas Pfere, who was his contemporary and frieind, but who 
never equalled him in steadiness and zeal. No less than 210 
pieces, to say nothing of what may be found in his drawers 
now that he is dead, are associated with his name. He has 
collaborated with nearly all the writers of France between the 
fifties and the eighties, and even Bal2!ac did not despise his 
assistance in the remodelling of ''Mercadet," which, in its first 
form, was anything but stage-worthy. 

Anicet-Bourgeois, Cormon, Cremieux, Dumanoir (author of 
"A Court Scandal"), Thiboust, Decourcelle (of "The Two little 
Vagabonds^) — ^to name a few— all were his coadjutors in pro- 
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viding Paris and the world with melodramas, and some of these 
authors, who had donei successful work on their own account, 
owe their entire initiation into stage-craft to their association 
with Dennery, to whom the stage was but a little Cabourg — a 
domain which he knew as well as the lining of his own pocket. 
Nor can it be said of old Dennery that, like Ehimas the elder, 
and for the benefit of his purse, he fatheredl the works of other 
people merely with his name. It was quite the other 
way about. The coilaborators warked' the minor part and 
Dennery the principal; he was boundless in resource, and 
a ceaseless source of invention. Jules Verne, whose books 
are still read on both sides of the Channel, owes it to his friendly 
intercourse with Deimery, from which sprang "The Journey 
Round the World in Eighty Days" and "The Children of Cap- 
tain Grant," that his name has indeed travelled over the two 
hemispheres in a incredibly short time, and that his works 
are translated into every civilised tongue. 



Of course, it is the fashion nowadays to laugh at Dennery. 
Young France and, for the matter of that, all the apostles of 
modernity, d!ecline3 to acknowledige his great gifts. More 
than that, in his very hey-dey Theophile Gautier and his 
mental kinsmen jibed' at the dramatic monstrosities, as they 
called them, which provoked' the guflFaws of the illiterate 
and the tears of the vulgar. But Dennery himself never mind- 
ed what people said about him. Hei never pretended to soar 
very high — ^his "Maxtyre," written in ripe old age, was avowedly 
his most ambitious effort ; his sole intention was to provide 
the crowd with wholesome fare and to make money. Judged 
by my usual standard of criticism I should be expected to 
despise Dennery for that. Am I not always down upon the pooi 
carpenters who nail together humble melodramas ? So I am, for 
the very reason that I was growing up in the days when Dennery 
was universally popular. And I for one decline to class Den- 
nery among the inept writers of sensational pieces. He became 
perhaps too much of a business man to be a thorough artist ; 
but an artist born he was, and he had a gift of vitalising his 
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imagination which is siinply unsurpassable. Some of us re- 
member his "Don Cesar de Bazan," his "Old Corporal," his 
"Marie Jeanne," his "Centenaire," his intense "Prayer of the 
Shipwrecked," and when one talks to us about these plays now 
we are inclined to shrug our shoulders and to indulge in the 
supercilious smile of people who have left these "enf antillages" 
far behind them and are almost ashamed of such lowly ac- 
quaintances. But come, when, we hark back in real earnest and 
remember that we too have been young and credulous and wor 
affected by the stem realities of the world, must we not admit 
that we have laughed' and cried over these spotless heroes, these 
angelic herodnes, these lurid villains, all of whom> seemed' to be 
so dead in earnest in theii* chequered pursuits ? And if you deny 
the recollection of these plays, is theire one of you, well in the 
thirties like myself, who has not shuddered and felt his heart 
beat when in "The Two Orphans" the crippled Jacques fights 
his stalwart brotheir Pierre "all for her sake^'? You may say 
"no," but in your thoughts you cannot fail to follow me with 
a hear-hear ; for Dennery, the brilliant executant he was, played 
upon the heartstrings of the human fiddle to perfection, and 
the conjurer he was bamboozled us with his tricks during the 
performance, and even afterwards, when we had foimd him out. 

And suppose, for argument's sake, that we contemporaries 
refuse to acknowledge merits, literary, artistic, and histrionic, 
in the man who has just gone to rest after eighty-eight years 
of hard work, there is one thing which no one who knows 
the stage can gainsay. It is tfiis, that Dennery by his plays 
has been a very highrschool for teaching actors their business. 
For his melodramas demanded! acting in the strongest sense ot 
the word — characterisation, force, pathos, and humour; and 
whoever knows how to bring these out is sure to make his way ; 
and whoever fails needs no candid friend to convince him that 
he will never bd the conquering hero of the stage. 

To the last Dennery preserved his predilectian for things 
theatrical; to the last his faculties shone unimpaired. His 
very will, which may be hotly disputed by some of his rela- 
tives, was made at Villers umder circumstances reminiscent 
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of his mdodramas. One dlay, quite recendy, he gathered 
a few fiiends in his d!rawing-roo>m:, and beggiedJ them to 
listen to his latest play. He unfolded the plot before them, 
and his graphic delineations were frequendy interruipted by 
applause. (When he had done, and everyone was astonished 
at the cldamess and the directness of the old man's language, 
he asked : ''Are yon convinced, my friends, that I am perfectly 
compos mentis V^ '*0( course," tliey answered, in unison. ''Very 
well, then,'' he said, pi:oceeding to open the f oiding doors of 
the adjoining room with an ^'Entrez, mesdetnrs! Here are two 
notaries and their clerks; I wfll now beg you to witness the 
posthumous fate of my fortune " 
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THE NEW CENTURY THEATRE'S PRODUCTION OF 
"GRIERSON'S WAY," BY H. V. ESMOND 

» Feb. 12. 1899. 

Henceforth H. V. Esmond is a dramatist to be reckoned 
with. "Grijerson's Way" is a play that will command the respect 
not only of London and New-Yoik, but all of the most critical 
centres of Europe. For it is original, it is fresh, it is vigorous. 
I feel inclined to add and to emphasise that it is modem, but as 
that term is likely to be misunderstood, I whisper it softly, lest 
our bourgeois might become prejudiced against the young 
author. Has not the term "modem" become akin to Ibsen? 
And is Ibsen not — ^well, you know what he is according to Mr. 
John Hare and — other critics. 

But the fact is indisputable, ''Grierson's Way" has achieved 
a great, a magnificent success, and to say that it is the best 
original play that has been seen on the London stage in the 
last five years is not to exaggerate one jot, for it is the tmth, 
the joyful truth. 

"Grierson's Way" has svicceeded, not because it was brilliant, 
but because it was human. Yet it was brilliant too, and I 
defy anyone to show me in any recent English work, except 
the plays of Bernard Shaw, dialogue that is finer, crisper, more 
natural than the language with which Mr. Esmond has vitalised 
his characters. 

A narrow-minded person alonei could take exception to the 
story, which by this time is famaiar to all the town, so that 
I need but refer to its points. 

What is more natural than that Grierson, aged fifty, and 
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over head and ears in love with Pamela Ball, should offer 
her his hand, not in spite of, but because of her having loved 
not wisely but too well ? That he should take the love-child un- 
der the shelter of his name? That, in spite of the affection he 
bestows on his wife, she should be lonely, bored, unhappy, 
yearning for the other man? And that, when that other man 
returns, her whole heart should go out to him? 

Good Heavens! the Philistines and Mrs. Grundy will cry 
out — how shocking I how utterly impossible! Well, let them 
damour if they like, but that will not shake my conviction 
that the story is both moral and' highly probabla In fact, the 
whole story is typically British. And to be British is, as a 
rule, to be chivalrous. Here is Jim Grieirson, He has reached 
the age when a man seeks in a woman cojnpanionship above 
all other privileges of a union. He loves the girl with all the 
serene autumnal fervour of middle age. The world has taught 
him to realise to the full what it means to take a woman for 
better or for worse. And when that woman, through a slip of 
her own wilful foot, is threatened with destniction in a moral 
abyss, he saves her. Quixotism? Yes, perhaps it is, but Don 
Quichote was a cavalier before all, and in the middle^class 
London life this ancient grandeiur of character is by no means 
extinct, as the Police Court proceedings may now and again 
teach us. 

What happens next may not be the absolute rule, but it is 
certainly not the exception. Not to mince matters, the first 
man is in most cases impregnably immured in the 
heart of the women who loved him. There is no 
geitting away from the fact, for the transition from girlhood to 
womanhood is the greatest crisis in female life, and, with the 
image of her lover in her bosom and before her — in the darling 
child that was so skilfully woven into the action, and for thei 
first time reconciled us to children upon the stage — it was in 
the fitness of things that Pamela should be unhappy with Grier- 
son, and that she should make hmi, fed all the time that her life 
was clouded. 
Then the! inevitable happens. The man comes back, and 
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what has been smouldering in the wife's heart, is kindled 
Yet she suppresses it. She has bought peace with her hand, 
and peace with honour it shall be. The husband, a good 
soul, ooe of those whomi nature has left to grow up in 
perennial childhood, does not forbid him the door. It will 
please Pamela. And what pleases Pamela pleases him. So 
the first visit is followed by a second — ^a mere call at tea- 
time, when Grierson fiddles next door, and the two old lovers 
exchange commonplace talk — adlmirable scene! — ^which is like 
the calm that heralds a storm. But the high tide of passion 
breaks down all barriers, and she is all his once more. She 
tells him that the babe yonder on the sofa is his boy. That 
now, as then, as ever, he is her love, her life, her husband ! And 
to-morrow she bids him come — and he can guess the rest. 
When the husband enters and! findls her agitated, he tries to 
soothe and comfort her. But she repds him. 

So far — ^up to the end of the third act — ^we are entirely with 
the author. "First man wins" is his theory, and in his bold pic- 
ture of life we find nothing that is not humanw So simply the 
truth has scarcely ever flowed from' the pen of an English dra- 
matist. But now comes the solution. That is, the solution which 
Mr. Esmond wishes to force upon us, for we — ^I think I speak 
for the majority — ^are satisfied that the end of the third act is 
virtually and natiurally the end of the story. We guess what 
should, what must happen "to-morrow." Flight or farewell 
for ever. Everything else is unwarranted by the evolution. 
But we have overlooked a character — 2u youth who had onoei 
been a musician of great promise, and whose left hand had 
been crippled in a railway accident, thereby blighting his 
prospects and his hopes. Dissatisfied, bitter, addicted to drink 
he is, like the croaking raven, the evil genius of the family. 
He, a curious mixture of IbsenhMaeterlinck symbolism, and 
wholly theatrical, has also been in love "with Pamela, 
and the author uses him to hiring about the catastrophe. 
Practically the character has nothing to do with the action, 
aiid in real life such a creature would from the outset have 
been kicked across the threshold. Yet, there he is — ^the 
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end inexplicable factor Sn. the play; and ofben- w^onying 
everybody, he finally drives Grierson to take the poison which 
in his delirium he has come to offer him. The scene between 
the two men is powerful to a degree, and in it many things are 
said which harass our feelings. But it all seemed superfluous, 
and when, after Grierson's death — ^which occurred at the mo- 
ment when the lover rang at the door for the promised! answer, 
while the wife, overcome with grief, for the first time realises 
what her husband was to her—the maniac exclaimed, "The 
dead man wins I" I confess that I saw the curtain descend with 
a feeling of rank bewilderment. 

So that was the outcome of the problem — not the great; 
lasting influence of the lover, but the sudden overpowering 
awe of death. It was- disappointing, for it undid a picture 
which was perfectly finished in the third act, by springing 
upon us a new thesis — sl thesis, moreover, which must remain 
unproven, since in the logic of the human heart a young 
woman like Pamela would not allow the dead man's victory 
to be lasting. No, no I Plead as you will, you may theatrically 
gain your cause — ^for the stage allows unlimited license — hut 
in life, when the shock of the husband's death is over, and 
the first man is of such honest fibre as the lover in this play, 
there can be no doubt who will be victorious. In six months 
the weeds will wither, and in a year the marriage bells will 
peal. 

My objections to the last act are purely psychodogical. The- 
atrically my only objection to it would be its expansion^ but 
the workmanship is excellent And so it is in the entire play. 
I have praised the conception, evolution, and donstruction, and 
am glad to praise it again and again, as such an achievement 
deserves. Even the eccentric muBidan, once his existence is 
condoned, is drawn by an expert hand who knows the stage 
in its trickiest comers. But the time is near when Mr. Esmond, 
who will, I wager, be overwhelmed with commissons from now, 
may devote his entire talent and energy to playwriting alone. 
And then, when he is no longer an actor, he will no doubt 
discard the introduction of characters which, however effective 
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they may be, zie unessential, aye^ detrimental, to his portrayal 
of human life. 

The play inspired the players. The acting reminded me ol 
the best days of the Independent Theatre. It was far, far above 
the ayetage; everyone seemed to be bent on tnumxih. And 
almost from first to last the performance was as memorable as 
the drama. That Mr. Esmond himself was weird, intense, 
powerful as the musician, goes without saying. He is always 
interesting, and if he would only be constantly himself, and 
not yearn for the pectoral accents of Mr. Wyndham, he would 
be imremittingly impressive Mr. Barnes waa fine, and bluff and 
breezy as an old sea-captain — ^Pamela's father, whom I have 
not mentioned in my narrative, as he is a meie utility in the 
play. But he supplied the few bright notes which the author 
allowed to pervade his gloomy theme. Mr. Tetherac^e^ as 
Grierson, was at first somewhat monotonous; he reminded 
me forcibly of Tesman, in "Hedda Gabler," to whom die 
character is not altogether unrelated. But he gradually 
warmed to his work, exhibiting the weakness, yet all the tender- 
ness and amiability of the man, and in the last act previous to 
his determination to die, he had moments of real tragic power. 
It was a touching impersonation, and one in which there was 
no striving after effect. Pamela is a personality which only one 
woman could render to perfection, Miss Ehise. I say this by no 
means to discount Miss AshweH's talent, but to demonstrate 
how great I consider the possibilities of the character to be. 
On the Englisch stage, I honestly believe that no one (with 
the exception of Miss Robins) could have been better than 
Miss Ashwell. And I ask in wcMiderment why the former did 
not play the part However, Miss Ashwell was very success- 
fuj. At first she too indulged in a uniform delivery, which is 
her fault sometimes. And she certainly was not adequate in 
the scene where Grierson proposed to her, and she was ans- 
wering him, while she stared out of the window all the time. 
That scene demanded suppressed emotion, not mere inertness. 
Miss Ashwell, who may have suffered from nervousness, and 
conquered it as the play proceeded, rose with the action. 
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Her first meetiiig with her lover was perfect in its display of 
suppressed emodofi; in the next, during the tea-tattle, she 
was wonderfully composed, yet we felt the vehement under- 
current all the time; and the cry with which she repelledi her 
husband at the end of the third act was truly heart-rending. It 
was a performance that will mark progress in her career. The 
Captain Aynesley (the lover) of Mr. Terry was masterly from 
first to last First courtly and graceful ; then curt and ill at ease 
in his restraint ; finally bursting into a very eruption of passion, 
Mr. Terry made the character vital and thoroughly sympathetic, 
and rendered yeoman service to the play. 

From all points of view it was a proud afternoon for those 
who love the British drama, and it is no flattery to congratulate 
the author and the New Ontury Theatre Society oo having 
given us a play which will long outlive the closing century. 
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LYCEUM THEATRE ; "THE ONLY WAY'' 
''A TALE OF TWO CITIES/' 

Feb. 19. 1899. 

It was a plucky act of Mr. Martin Harvey to assume the 
responsibilities of the Lyceum, and his valour has been de- 
servedly rewarded* : "The Only Way" is a success. 

Whether or not the Rev. Freeman Will's melodrama is 
founded on Dickens' famous novel is one question, and whether \ 
it will bear comparison with other plays inspired by the same ^ 
book is another. But I am not very much concerned with either, 
for I admit that my memory of the novel, which belongs to 
my boyhood ,is hazy, and I know less of the successful adap- 
tations of a score of years ago. 

"The Only Way" is, therefore, to me what it must be to the 
majority of playgoers, a new melodrama worked on an old 
plot, and as such I do not hesitate to pronounce it a very good, ' 
a vigorous, and a stirring tale of romance. Nor is there very 
much in it which betrays its bookish origin ; perhaps the action 
is sometimes a little episodic; perhaps the main character 
shines out too brilliantly in comparison' with all the others; 
perhaps there is a good deal of jerky suddeness in the cul- 
mination of events; but, perhaps, also, we should not have 
noticed all this if we hW not been accessories before the 
acts. 

Yet with all our presdenoe I do not think that anybody fail- 
ed to follow the action with interest, for it was, from the pro- 
logue in which St. Evr6monde killed Defarge (and a more 
"life-like" corpse than Mr. Holbrook Blinn I have never seen, 
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except at the Morgue), a very interesting story, which in the 
third act — the trial— grew deeply pathetic, not to say harrow- 
ing. The first two acts, which were laid in London, partly in 
Sidney Carton's chambers, partly in Dr. Manette's delightful 
garden in Soho, had their weak points. There were too many 
long duologues in the former, and far too many rhetorical 
fireworks in the latter, although Mr. Harvey, admirablv dis- 
creet as the drunken young banister, ahn.os.t rwteemed' the 
opening scenes of the real diama. The second act also 
might have made a deeper impression if Mr. Herbert Sleath, 
who improves, but is not yet a master of elocution, had been 
more effective and natural in his amorous protestations, and if 
Miss Grace Warner, charming to behold, possessed the gift ot 
(figuratively) filling the stage and holding the audience. But 
let that pass, for our patience was not to go unrewarded. 

In the entre-acte between the second and third acts there 
happened many things which we should like to have heard 
explained, for it was a big stride from Carton's and Damay's 
{alias St. Evr6monde) departure from London to the dock in 
the revolutionary tribunal. Such manoeuvres are, however, most 
common in melodramas, and he who will be a wise man takes 
them for granted. And, to speak the truth, once we were well 
in the turmoil of thei trial-scene, there was no time for much 
critical reflection, for the climax, which had now been reached, 
was overwhelming. The masses were most skilfully grouped, 
the yells and the shouts of the Jacobin mob had nothing 
theatrical about them, but soundied tenribly genuine, the 
proceedings of the bench were conducted with as much dignity 
as one could have expected in the days of the Terror, and the 
accused and his bride exhibited such grief that m dift audi- 
torium ladies' handkerchiefs were furtively produced Then 
came the speech which Sidney Carton, d^vered for the 
defence, and although to my ear it did not sound as possioii- 
ately written as the occasion demanded^ it burst from Mr. 
Harvey's Eps as a mangnificent oratiosi. Whoever dbubted 
that Mr. Harvey was not only a subtle, but also a strong actw, 
must now be convinced of his vigour. Of course, that 
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remarkable touch of dreaminess, of ethereality, which was so 
evident in his Pelleas, was not absent, but it was wedded 
to a grand outburst of imbridled emotion; and as he stood 
there, the yoimg advocate, his eye aflame, his features pallid, 
his breast heaving, his acting was so sincere, so convincing, 
that one cannot bust predict for him a great future. Later a,gain 
when the last hour had sounded, and Carton forfeited his life 
to save her whom he loved, Mr. Harvey madie a great im- 
pression, but now it was by his composure, by the sobriety of 
his words and the suppression of his emotions. The play 
should have ended when he and Mimi — ^acted with exquisite 
delicacy and tenderness by Miss de Silva (Mrs. Harvey) — 
ascended the steps of the CcMiciergerie to surrender to death 
and the evil joy of the populace. The last tableau, the guil- 
lotine, with its gruesome knife glittering in the rays of the 
lime-light, was a mistake. It was picturesqvie, yes, but it was 
horrible, it sent us laway with fears of bad dteams and hallu- 
cinations. And truly the play had been sad enough, so sad that 
the few flashes of humour scarcely penetrated the gloom. 

Before I conclude, I roust pay my tribute to Mr. Ben Web- 
ster for a capital little sketch erf a genuine "Pair de France," 
and one more to Mr. Holbrook Blinn, whose Doctor in "The 
Cat and the Cherub," revealecj^an actor of no mean attainments. 
He did not seem quite familiar with the extent of the vast 
auiditorium before him, and more than once he sank his voice 
so low that not even the stalls, let alone the pit, could under- 
stand him. But, apart from that, his acting was very fine in- 
deed What Ruitland Barrington does as a comic actor, Mr. 
Blinn practises in the serious line; he is seemingly neither 
emotional nor theatrical ; he is altogether an ordSnary human 
being in manner and in speech. Yet under that calm surface 
there lurks plenty of passion, and when it broke out in the 
third act, as Defarge denounced Damay, the sentences fell like 
sledgehammers, forcibly, sonorously, impressively. It was a 
worthy pendant to the eloquence of Mr. Martin Harvey. If 
only aU the minor characters had been equally gooSl Where 
is the broadness of manner and diction, the "grand style,' upon 
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which the triumphant career of the old mdodramatic school 
was built? It has apparently vanished in the namby-pamby 
atmosphere of the modem drawing-room play, and that is a 
pity. However, in spite of such underacting, "The Only Way *' 
heldi its own. For there is grit in the play, and there is enough 
panache in Mr. Harvey to overcome a host of obstacles. 
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TERRrS: "SWEET LAVENDER" 

Feb. 26. 1899. 

It seemed like oldi times when the curtain rose. The hands 
Aad gone back and the calendar was forgotten. How we wel- 
comed all, and shook them by the hand, the dear old pals, 
Dick Phenyl, Qemmy-my-boy, Sweet Lavender, and Mr. Bream, 
the irresistible Yankee, who pursued the policy of the "open 
door"' with a vengeance. 

Somehow, as soon as Mr. Bulger, the hairdresser, entered 
the chambers in the Temple with his brass pannikin, and his 
failing H's, we felt thoroughly at home among the ancient 
lights, and when drunken doddering Dick swayed in, our 
hearts went out to him. Never mind his scraggy beard, never 
muid his untidly dress, never mind his aversion from, teetotalism 
and his intermittent brusqueness^ we love him, for we know 
him to be a good sort, a friend in need, and one whom with 
a litde praise youi might twist round your finger. Dick is, 
perhaps, a little too much of a caricature to answer exactly 
to the type of lights that failed!, which are not uncommon in 
the Temple, but his good heart is true to life, and his queer 
mannerisms are likewise to be observed daily in the Bohe- 
mia of Fleet-street Clemmy, on the other hand, is a 
splendid and unflattered picture of a young EngUshman of 
twenty odd ; he is as straight as a die, as true as steel, and not 
for a moment does the gulf which )rawns between Lavender, the 
housekeeper's daughter, and himself, the banker's adopted son, 
influence his feelings. He knows only one sort of love, that 
wbiv.h leads to the altar, and chivalrous as he is, he treats the 
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lowly-bom little woman with even more reverence than the 
bride whom the family would fain see him marry. This Miss 
GilfiUian is^ if not the most prominent, the most remarkable 
character of the play. She is a Sunday-school teacher and a flirt. 
Of course she hatesi to be told sa She is as prim, as narrow, 
and as capricious a little '^English Meess" as could be fashioned 
to gladden the ironic spirit of our French neighbours. She plays 
' a high game, blows hot and cold with her new suitor, freezes 
him when mamma is by, Idndies and fondles his affectioni "00 
the stairs" when he comes in the afternoon to inquire afiter the 
health of Clemmy's adopted father. Altogether a character 
diawn with a bold hand, in my eyes not a very attractive one, 
yet very true. It is the sort of English girl that is partly 
responsible for owr foreign reputadoo of "perfidiousness/' it is 
the sort of giii that slips into and out of engagements as if they 
were so many pairs of g^ov^, ^md is not infrequently represent- 
ed in the annals of the divorce-court I make these observations 
by no means to censure the character from a dramatic or ar- 
tistic point of view, for it is a most amusing one, buit to show 
hew one opinion may traverse that of the multitude. As a rule, 
in fact. Miss Gilfilliani is praised as an element of sweetness in 
tills delightful play. I find it an element of amusement on one 
hand, and oa the other a type of modem society of a not al- 
together agreeable composition, for Miss Giliillian does not 
write to Bream, "Horace, come bock," until she is convinced 
that her fast and loose toying will end in an irrepaiable loss. 
Bream himself is a wonderful inveationw He is all stars 
and stripes : full of clever ideas and odd quips. He is the 
concentrated extract of all the resourceful Americans whom 
one has to deal with in business, or meets in sodety... Curiously 
enough. Sweet Lavender is the palest of all the principal figu- 
res who compose thisi domestic pictiae. Mr. Pinero has £^ven 
her little to do, little to say; we do not see much of her, noi 
are we allowed to penetrate deeply into her soul. She is winn- 
ing and sweet as the flower whose name she bears; her per- 
sonality fills the stage with a fragrance which is indescribable 
imd bewitching. She reminds one of those women who cross 
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one's path in society and vanish, leaving ooly a ddicate and 
unforgettable doud of scent behind them. Yet they have made 
a lasting impression. 

Since Mr. Pinero has written "Sweet Lavender," he has un- 
doubtedly achieved greater things. This play was, at it were, 
the opening chapter of his second volume ; it ended with "Tlie 
Weaker Sex," as his first cyde terminatedl with "Dandy Dick.'* 
Then followed (m 1SS9) "The Profligate," "The Second Mrs. 
Tanqueray," '*The Notorious Mrs. Ebbsmith," and others, all 
well-known plays^ which tadded life with a bolder hand and 
stated problems to be deeply thought over and hotly discus- 
sed. "Sweet Lavender" is quite another matter ; it is not to be 
taken seriously as a picture of life; its one object is to amuse, 
to raise a smile, to provdce a not too uncomfortable sigh, and 
then send us home happy. And in this the author has succeed- 
ed to perfection. Of its kind, "Sweet Lavender" is almost a little 
masterpiece. And it would be so altogether if mdodrama had 
rot been piessed into its service. So long as the play runs on 
the lines of comedy pure and simple, that is to say until the <^d 
banker appears, and with the aid of the long arm of coincidence 
discovers that Lavender is the result of his youthful affection 
for the housekeeper in the Temple, so long as the crash of 
Wedderbum's bank does not operate as a "deus ex machina" 
to avenge and to reclaim, the action is beyond critidsnL It is 
comedy of the finest quality — ^fasdnating, joyful and brilliant. 
But towards the middle of the second act the story runs into 
a fresh groove, and while coincidence overwhdms verisimili- 
tude, harmony is upset by a jairing note. Perhaps it did 
not stiike us so eleven yeaxs ago, but in those days there 
had been (with apologies to Mr- John Hare) no ^'ujrfieaval" of 
realism, and (again with due deferaice to the said after-dinner- 
speaker) since then we have made some progress both in tech- 
nique and in manner. For this reason some must now fed 
that the mechanism of the play squeaks here and there, as 
if age had already eaten its vitals; but as socm as the 
ccwnedy vein towards the end gained the upper hand once 
more, the fasdnation came back, and, on ihe whole, the re- 
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vival was pronouaioed a great success, and the play hailed 
with unfeigned cordiality. 

The part of Dick Phenyl, the bibulous and big-hearted bar- 
rister, marked the climax in Mr. Edward Terry's career, when 
he created it in 1888. And now again it must be declared that 
in the eleven years which are gone he has done nothing equal 
to it. Part and actor are indissolubly united, and so long as Mr. 
Terry is Dick Phenyl, the play will live. The flow of time 
has scarcely damaged the actor's performance; it. has only, 
perhaps, accentuated some of its sharp edges. There is a 
tendency to make the comedy altogether "Dick Phenyl,'* 
and to drive all the other characters into the background. 
Mr. Terry takes time over his jokes, his business andl his 
speeches; thus the action is slowed down to the di^^com- 
fort — ^noti^ to say the discomfiture — of the younger actors. But 
who will alter tiiat ? Mr. Terry is an actor-manager, and when 
he shines, all other stars must pole. In sjwte of that the per- 
formance is masterly. The dramatist knew every peculiarity of 
the actor, and he has taken advantage of them to the fullest 
extent. The result is a most effective combination of the per- 
sonality of the actor and of his gifts. Dick Phenyl is a tragi- 
comic creature, and Mr. Terry is a tragi-comic actor par ex- 
cellence. His enunciation, when it is to be merry, never fails to 
raise a laugh, and when it is to bei sad, it is just pathetic enough 
to appeal to us without causing us to forget the innate humour 
of the character. Mr. Terry was something more than interest- 
ing from first to last, and his famous ejaculations, sucn as 
"Clemmy my boy," "Shall we toss for it?" and ''For the de- 
fendant", evoked as much laughter as if they were being heard 
for the first instead of for the thousandth time. 

Miss Calotta Addison's Ruth Rolt was as sweet as ever, and 
Mr. Ben Webster was the most refined Bream we have so far 
seen. That he did not overdo the American accent, which no 
Englishman can possibly spice with its real flavour, was also 
to his( credit The thin ranks of our jeunes premiers will one 
of these days be swelled by Mr. Marsh Allen. He is very young 
yet to all' appearance, and will have to acquire more freedom 
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of movement. But he has a most agreeable presence, a fine 
voice, and, best of all, he feds what he says. His Clement 
Hale was fresh, hale, and hearty, and forecasts a very promis- 
ing future. Miss Maud Millet has been prevailed upon to re- 
turn to the stage to resume the part of Miss Gilfilliaa. It was, 
no doubt, a tribute to tradition on the part of her manager. 
To my mind Miss Millet is not, and was never, the ideal re- 
presentative of that character. She is what one calls theatri- 
cally a "hard" actress ; her limitations are palpable at all times ; 
her gaiety is as superficial as the expression of her emotions, 
and her attitudes are always photographic. She makes an 
excellent picture both on the stage and through the camera, 
and that is about all. By the way, has it not occurred to Miss 
Millet (or, for the matter of that, to anybody concerned with 
the production) how incongruous was her appearance in the 
last act ? Has one ever seen such elegancel of costume and such 
starchy-studied neatness — enhanced by a wired and flaminjg red 
rose, in a girl who is bent upon housework and sick-nursing? 
It is very pretty to look at, no doubt, but it spoils the picture 
of the play, and is therefore inartistic. 

The most difficult task of all fell to Miss Nina Boucicault, 
who followed Miss Rose Noxreys and Miss Blanche Horlock 
as Lavender. I, for one, think that scarcely justice has been 
done the young actress, who played the part for all it is worth ; 
and it is really absurd that, because Miss Boucicault has now 
and again been called upon to impersonate pert girls with glib 
tongues, some people should find that Lavender is not really 
suated to her. It goes to show that in criticism, as in many 
other matters, the label determines everything. Miss Boucicault 
has played vixens and such like, therefore she must not touch 
emotional characters. It is all nonsense. Miss Boucicault is an 
emotional actress, albeit that she is an excellent comedienne, 
and what she can achieve she has shown as Lavender. Her per- 
formance was as sweet, as tender, I should like to say, as modest 
as the little lavender flower itself. And when in the first act, 
while she ivas sorting the library, she discovered! the volume in- 
scribed "Clement Hale," and pressed it to her breast, she 

i6 
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revealed in the sigh mth which she read the name an infinite 
fund of sincerity, which was more* tellng than many a long 
speech. 

The revival of "Sweet Lavender" was in every respect a 
happy thought. It has shown some excellent acting, it has 
renewed our acquaintance with a play thati must be dear to our 
playgoers, because it is highly entertaining, homely, and En- 
glish in the truest sense of the word. It will do something more 
than attract the people to the theatre. The book, too, which 
has been published some years ago, will be read over again, 
and its perusal will confuse those detractors who would deny 
the gift of literary style to Pinero. We have but to turn over 
the leaves of "Sweet Lavender" and enjoy the brightness of 
his humours and his rapid and felicitous presentation of men 
and manners, to be convinced that here is not only a good 
acting-play, but a very pleasant and skilful piece of literatuiie. 
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March 5. '99. 

Thus spake Zarathustra— of the old school: 

"D6cor6," the original of Mr. C. H. BixxMdd's play was 
a very dever work. But then it was by Mr. Henri Meilhac, 
who, with his collaboirajtor, Ludovic Halevy, has enriched 
French literature with -many works of genius. 

'*Decor6" was a naughty play, but to be Parisian is to be 
naughty, so we may forgive tiEie author for introducing the 
well-worn subject of marital infidelity, or would-be infidelity, 
as the mainspring of the plot. We hasten to add that nothing 
very serious really happens, and that the story is not 
nearly so spicy as, for instance, "Pink Dominoes^*' "A Night 
Out," or "Never Again.'' One must be very ill-disposed indeed 
to detect suggestiveness in "The Cuckoo," but we leave that 
to the modem imimaginative school, whose adepts are ever 
prone to discover a mud-splash on a dress of virginal white. 
True, we should like some allusions in the second act (refe- 
rences to "women of that sort," to "our room", in the dialogue 
between the hero who has been on an escapade to be with 
his friend's wife) excised ; but there is so much devemess in 
the play, it provokes so much genuine laughter, and the si- 
tuations are so excessively droll, that one may well wink the 
other eye and forgive these little aberrations of taste. 

Mr. Brookfield has mastered his diflScult task of bowdler- 
ising a somewhat risky story with great skill. In fact^ we have 
no hesitation in declaring that once more the much-maligned 
British adapter has materially improved the work of the Boule- 
vard author, and that he has given Mr. Charles Hawtrey a 
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great opportunity for displaying his particular gifts of adul- 
terating the truth in a harmless and delightful manner. 

"The Cuckoo" was an instantaneous success, and in response 
to vociferous calls for the author, Mr. Charles Hawtrey could 
only come forward and express his regret that the author was 
unable to make his bow, as he was away in the South of France. 

And then the band played 

In order that you may take your choice, we will now see 
what the new school has to say. 

I do not for one moment deny the cleverness of "D6cofr6." 
Nor would I deny that Mr. Brookfield's adaptation is adroit, 
and in places brilliant. But "The Cuckoo" is, in my estimation, 
unsuited to the majority of our playgoers. Of course the first* 
nighters laughed immoderately at every line which was charg- 
ed with several meanings, and at every word which threatened 
to pass the bounds of propriety. They always do, for a large 
percentage of first-nighters is Bohemian, and they are not 
afraid of a little "Paprika." The general public, however, is in 
arother position. Things that men* may like to hear in the 
smoking-room, they would not tolerate in the society of their 
wives and daughters; and, relying on the official watchdiog, 
the Censor, they expect every play to be free from suggestive^ 
ness. *The Cuckoo" is hardly tliat. It is amusing, but laughter 
is sometimes provoked at the expense of good taste. 

I am adverse to cynical immorality — ^to thinly veiled sug- 
gestiveness on the English stage, as I am adverse to women 
who unduly bare their bosoms, for in both cases decency is 
outraged. And we must not allow the theatre to become an 
instrument of corruption. I am speaking only of the English 
stage, for in France the public have other tastes, and the 
playhouse is not frequented by the family, unless the play is 
absolutely innocujous. Moreover, our language does not lend 
itself to skating on thin ice, nor do our actors understand 
what the French call "to glide and not to press." 

What is piquant in French becomes coarse in English, and 
what the French actor speaks with airy grace, the English 
actor, with his slower tongue and his heavier movements. 
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serves up in such a way that its unpleasantness is accentuated. 
Now *'The Cuckoo" teems with all sorts of doubtful matter, 
and it even brings a person on the stage, who by the 
vulgarity of her utterances (clever though they may be) ranks 
lower than the demi-mandaine. The plot too is poor. Ingenious 
it is to a degree. The idea of foisting the reward of heroism 
on one who has never done a brave deed in his life, but is 
compelled to accept the medal and the cuckoo-clock, because 
he has been guilty of an adventure which would constrain a 
married man to remain silent — ^the "starting-point" is capital. 
Unfortunately it cannot be developed without complications 
fringing on adultery, for the real "hero** has, with clearly de- 
fined intentions, carried off the ofher man's wife to a riverside 
hotel, and but for the timely interference of a lion, ^broken 
loose from his cage, he would have betrayed his friendship to 
the full. It is that which disturbs me particularly in the play. 
Escapades are well and good ; boysl will be boys, whether they 
be married or single; but the notion of a man's wilfully 
endeavouring to lead his friend's wife astray is unpleasant, par- 
ticularly in farce, where these things are treated with a levity 
that amuses the crowd, although they must inwardly abhoi it. 

Still, leaving the plot out of the question, there was no 
necessity to spioe the dialoguie so richly as Mr. Brookfidd 
has done. He rightly enjoys the reputation of being a witty 
man; but risky things are cheap, and it would have been 
much better to flavour the conversation with more salt and 
less pepper. That Mr. Brookfield is perfectly able to do this, 
he has proved in "The Cuckoo" by his parodies of "English 
as she wrote" by the Daily Mail audi the Daily Telegraph. 
That is excellent fun indeed, which will be equally enjoyed by 
those who laugh and those who are laughed at. 

There are also some very clever little scenes in "The 
Cuckoo," ranging from i ure comedy to pungent' satire. The 
reception of the Indian King at Maidensboume is a gem, and 
Mr. Hawtreys description of his fight with the lion is of ir- 
resistible drollery. But ''The Cuckoo" did not succeed on the 
first night mainly on account of its cleverness: naughtiness. 
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well-sustained as it was through many and absurd! monologues 
and dawdling passages in the second act, isi the main factor of 
its prosperity. And' as surely as the f orbaddien fruit tempted our 
parents in Eden, 'The Cuckoo" will draw many and large 
audiences to the Avenue. Did not our "Censor Morum'' read 
and license the play and thereby absolve our consciences? 

The new school has taken far more space than the old in 
dealing with the play, for the new had something fresh to say 
and is not wont to condemn with mere adjectives and vituperat- 
ion. Moreover, • the old school always relates the plot (which 
spoils the curiosity of the reader and is mostly an injury to the 
author), from which I will abstain, as all the morning papers 
have told it ad nauseam. The play was, perhaps, not worth so 
much attention, but it involves a principle. Once more "smut- 
tiness" is slowly creeping into our farces, and as it is a thing 
to be avoided, I have on this occasion fully expounded the 
whys and the wherefores; they will hold good for all the 
tainted articles that are borrowed for us second hand from 
such theatres as the Varietes, the Vaudeville, and the Palais- 
Royal. As for the interpretation I think we all agreed^ — ^whether 
we liked the play or not Mr. Hawtrey's cool method is always 
telling. He is an admirable comedian, and his humoiu: flows 
almost imperceptibly. Sometimes indeed I noticed that his 
composure degenerated into inertness, as if he were convinced 
that he cannot but amuse. Exaggeration in that direction is, 
I fear, a mistake. However well Mr. Hawtrey speaks his words, 
he must not forget that on the stage acting is imperative, and 
in the manner he rendered' some of his monologues they 
seemed to miss fire. They were undoubtedly long, but want 
of emphasis made them a little wearisome. 

Mr. Arthur William lacks refinement, and his humour is 
a contrast to Mr. Hawtrey's. The young school insists too 
little and the old school too much. Mr. WUliams be- 
longs to the old school. Miss Constance Collier played the un- 
pleasant part of the Coootte. She did it with marvellous verve 
— one would fain say she studied the character from life. Her 
fine performance in "One Summer's Day" is unforgotten, and 
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this last achievement is further evidence of her great abdlities. 
The waiter of Mr. Charles E. Stivens was a capital sketch. His 
Jocrisse-like appearance alone was funny, buit his manner — 
familiar and confidential, we all know it, was even more amus- 
ing. He shared the evening^s laurels with Miss Collier and 
Mr. Hawtrey. Smaller, characters were eKoeUently inter- 
preted by Mr. Volpe (the Mayor), Mr. Coryton (the Nigger- 
King), and Mr. Hugh Goring, the editor of the "Cuckoo," who 
allotted the reward of bravery. The one weak spot in the per- 
formance was the acting of Miss Fanny Ward. Above all, her 
voice is unpleasant ; it is untrained, hard, and monotonous. Her 
gestures are amateurish, she does not know how to rule the 
stage, in spite of her constant occupation of the centre in front 
of the footlights ; she speaks to the audience, not to her fellow- 
players, or, in monologue, to herself, and conscious as she 
seems to be of what she says, she does not charge it with 
meaning. Thus a long soliloquy in the third act almost elicited 
impatience. It was the worst bit of elocution I have heard for 
some time, and I tremble to think what Mr. Gilbert would have 
said if he had heard it Why'the part was given to Miss Ward 
is a riddle — the more as Miss Lottie Vennei, who would have 
played it to perfection, was available. It was a bad service to 
Miss Ward to overtax her so, and it hampered the play. In 
small parts, such as smart chambermaids, soubrettes, &c., Miss 
Ward may pass muster, but it is wrong to entrust to her a cha- 
racter in which only a fully accomplished comedienne could 
succeed Whether Miss Ward has it in her to reach that position 
it is not easy to say. In the "Cuckoo" there was only evidence 
of limitations, not of talent. If we had an academy, Miss Ward 
might possibly acqirire that versatility of which she is so sadly 
in used. 
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March 12. '99. 

One thing Mr. Louis Napoleon Parker has in common with 
many dramatists. He does not understand the subtle art of 
rounding o£P his work.' His last acts are lamentable; remember 
"Rosemary;*' remember "The Happy Life;" remember "The 
Vagabond King." I doubt whether after twenty or two dozen 
experiments on the London stage — a, record unparalleled and 
singularly barren of lasting results — he will ever learn to write 
the needful ''finis coronat" successfully under his opus. For 
it is a peculiar gift, that of building a roof that neither leaks 
nor lets the draught in, nor threatens to kill the builder by 
loose and falling tiles; and whoever does not know how to do 
it will assuredly lag behind! in his profession. 

To write a good first act is fairly easy, for that is generally 
merely exposition. To write a good second act is more difficult, 
yet no overwhelming task, for when the curtain descends, the 
greater the involution, the keener the public's curiosity. That 
is why in farces the second act — like the middle of a salmon — 
is the best part of all. But to write a good third act, and to 
bring things satisfactorily to a close, that is not only a very 
arduous task, but, in fact, the crucial test of the playwright'^ 
strength. 

This explanation is in itself an extenuating cr^oumstance — 
not for this author only, but for aU of theiXj,; and' in the case 
of "The Mayflower" it is sadly needed. Its concluding act is of 
unexampled' badness. Up to thfe end of the second act, which 
culminated in a strong dramatic scene, things had gone fairly 
well ; the story, which Mr. Parker will tell anon in his own 
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wordis, had run its course undisturbed, and' if it was not a 
particularly clever or original one, it was generally voted pretty 
— a pretty picture in a delightful antique frame. But the third 
act spoiled it all. 

Now, let me give the story, as Mr. Parker has summarised 
it for the benefit of his first-night audience^ for it will make it 
clearer to my readers why the play collapsed. 

The story of the ''Mayflower*' showeth how Mistress 
Joan Mallory loved my Lord Gervase Carew, the son of 
her father's cruel enemy, who was like to have brought 
her to ruin; how Roger MaUory, her father, with all his 
house, joined the pilgrims who set sail in the "May- 
flower," as we read in history, and so sought safety for 
himself and his child in the plantations ; how, being got 
tjiere, Jack Poynings would have had her to wife, and 
how Joan was minded to die of her sorrow; how the 
memory of her purity cleansed Gervase of his sins, so that 
(casting off his titles and estates) he followed after her 
amid great hardship and privation^ and, at the last, proved 
himself worthy to be her mate ; together with the profane 
oaths of Captain Jones, the surprising marriage of Mijn- 
heer Willem Hundius (a young Hollander) and Mistress 
Cicely Prentice, and the edifying discourses of Master 
Tobias Mardyke and his wife Bridget ; with other matters 
very profitable and entertaining. 
What are the matters very profitable and entertaining? Is it 
profitable to go to Tom Robertson's "Ours*' — ^bad enough in all 
conscience — and to borrow the groundwork of a whole act, in- 
cluding the roley-poley, which is replaced by pap; including 
the storm and the hail-shower, simulated by pelting rice from 
the flies? 

Is it entertaining to treat us to an endless "spooning^ scene 
between comic-relief parties of a most ancient pattern? Fu ther- 
more, is it good logic — good drama — ^to leave the half dead 
but ''cleansed Gervase" to his fate, in order that the story may 
be clear for a recondliationi scene? And yet all that migiht have 
been forgiven if, after the meeting of Gervase and Joan, who 
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then thanked Providence for hearing her prayer, the curtain 
had fallen leaving a morsel to our imaginationu But that was 
not to be; more explanations had! to follow — discourse in 
which nobody took any interest, anxious as all were to get 
away. And so the play flickered out^ and the audience, cold, 
cross^ and irritated fought right loyally with boos and bravos 
over the verdict 

As I have said there was an excellent scene in the second 
act, and if Joan's father Mallory had expressed his doubt of 
God with less theatricality and more sincerity, it would 
have gripped the audience even more firmly than it did. There 
were also some pretty touches in the two acts and one in the 
third, when Joan refused the hand of Gervase^s friend. Un- 
fortunately it came in the wrong place, as by that time the 
evil reminscences of Robertson had killed the interest in 
Parker. 

''The Mayflower'' is an invertebrate little play, sweet but 
weak, and the very quaintness of the language, which wavered 
between the form of the sev^iteenth and nineteenth centuries^ 
tended to reveal that Mr. Parker's grip is not a strong one. His 
dialogue is pretty, floweiy, ambitious, but it is never really 
beautiful. 

To talk of characterisation in a play which is merely one 
of "entourage," and nowhere truly human, seemA idle, but I 
cannot refrain from sounding a note of protest against the 
portrayal of the Hollander Hundius. He is not a Hollander at 
all. He is a comic-opera German, such as Mr. Fritz Rimma 
plays, or a farcical comedy Teuton, such as Mr. Ferdinand 
Gottschalk impersonates to perfection. Fancy a Hollander talk« 
ing of ''Mein Gott,'' of "adi," of "a schmall leetle house," of 
''Herrjee," and so 00. It is ridiculous, and I feel impatient 
with the superficiality of an author who lays his plots in a 
foreign locality and makes caricatures of people of whom he 
knows nothing. Why introduce foreign accents at all if one does 
not know their particular flavour? 

Mr. Kittredge, who played the Germanised Dutchman, did 
it exceedingly well. He knows the Teutonic intonations, and 
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makes the most of them. But it was spuriouis humour. Mr. 
Mcintosh, who once gave such a fine performance of Wil- 
liam III, might have taught him — ^and, for the matter of that, 
thei author too — how a Hollander breaks English. The German 
sings his English in high-pitched tones, the Dutchman rasps 
it with guttural accentuatic«i. Mr. Scott Buist, who played the 
lover, is a highly intelligent actor, and his Tesman in "Hedda 
Gabler'* is still unforgotten. But he is not strong, heroic, or 
passionate — all of which was essential in the character of a 
dashing lord of romantic days. Mr. Bernard Gould was bluff and 
manly as Captain Poynings. It was not a good part, but the 
actor improved it, and indeed outshone the hero of the 
play. Miss Lena Ashwell was a picture of Joan in every sense 
of the word. Her simple, somewhat languid manner of speech 
is often fascinating, but she wants to give full scope to her 
emotions. The power is there, buit it is too much kept under 
restraint. I would fain say she is afraid of ^ving it rein, 
lest her feelings run away with her. Miss Henrietta Wat- 
son is a very bright comedienne with an arch little manner of 
her own, and Miss Lizzie Scobie, as a bonnie landlady of Ply- 
mouth, was exactly the sort of engaging yoimg widow who 
would tempt thei Jack Tars ashore. Mr. Mark Kinghome play- 
ed the sanctimonious humbug of a Puritan on conventional, 
yet effective lines, and Mr. George Warde, though very old- 
fashioned, was not unimpressive in the one powerful scene of the 
play. With a somewhat strengthened cast, *'The Mayflower" 
may bloom for a while on the Surrey side of the water and in 
the provinces, but it would be rash to transplant it to the more 
critical centre of West London. The third act dooms the play, 
and seeing how thin the whole work is, I fear that it is hope- 
less to attempt to mind it. 
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March 12, '99. 

The first act had been strong and interesting, and, with re- 
miniscences of the delightful nove'l living vividly in my mind, 
I anticipated' a mirade, an acceptable adaptation- of an ex- 
ceptional book. But, alas ! before we were half way through the 
piece, it was evident that we were doomed' to disappointment. 

It was a matter for sorrow, not for anger or severe censure. 
For whoever had read the book understood the circumstances. 
Here was a fine novel, a story full of dramatic intensity, a cha- 
racter of extraordinary fascinatian, a series of events, 
which held the reader spell-bound. It must make a powerful 
play. It must surely charm the playgoer as much as the reader. 
Thus, no d^bt, reasoned the gifted authoress, Mrs. Hodgson 
Burnett. And then she set to work, and, as she was conscious 
that her talent lay in narrative and not in the crisp treatment 
which is imperative in stage-work, she joined forces with 
Mr. Stephen Townsend, an able craftsman and one who, as 
"Will Dennis," had shown that he is an actor of no mean rank. 
Their task was — pray pass the word — ^to "bovrilise** the book, 
to compress into five chapters of dialogue the analysis, the 
characterisation, and also the style of the romance. And in the 
first act they succeeded to the full. Thus they drank and argued 
and swore, the gentry of the last century, thus the tom-boy 
would have joined the men in their bout, would have brusqued 
them and ruled them, until at the right moment she remembe^red 
that it was her girlhood's adieu, and that henceforth the bree- 
ches, the sword, and the oath would have to give way to the 
skirt, thel corset, and the blush. But when all that was done. 
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and further on we had to be acquainted with the fact that 
tomboy Clorinda Wiidairs had yielded to that wild fellow John 
Oxoo, and that he had cut a lock from her raven black 
hair which anon he would use for blackmail and menace, 
we began to be tormented by the book, and those who had 
not read it grew bewildered. How had it all come about? 
Whence the hold of this man upon the woman? Is a bunch 
of hair conclusive evidence of a false step? Why, after her 
widowhood — ^for she had married an old nobleman and been 
freed a year later — should she fear lest John Oxon should tell 
tales to His Grace of Osmonde, to whom the lonesome heart 
went out in love and ardour? Fateful questions, all of them, 
which must arise, since much is to be duddatedi and little is 
explained And then comes the most ominous query of all, 
the point which dramatically makes or mars the play. Was it 
necessary, was it the indispensable climax, that Qorinda should 
refute John's hellish blackmail with Wows of the loaded whip? 
If so, the scene would have shaken us to the marrow of our 
bones — ^if iti was wanton, we would merely look upon it as sheer 
melodrama. Now in the book it was fairly warranted by facts, 
in the play it was not, and thus the bravura-scene, in which 
Clorinda dubs her betrayer and hides his corpse under the 
huge sofa, after which she receives her guests with a serene 
face, fails to thrill. 

That is the vital fault of the play, and it is so lurid that all 
minor defects, such as the inordinatdy long reflections of the 
heroine, the stifling of the action in order to dwell on un- 
interesting details, the empty grandilcxjuenoe of nearly 
every character, are almost eclipsed. "A Lady of Quality*' is, 
therefore, one of those plays which, in spite of its interesting 
milieu, its undefinable charm of conception, its evidence that 
the authors are of no common clay and wield the pen with 
ease and grace, will only live if it is acted with overwhelming 
force by the heroine, and with exquisite courtliness by her 
fdlow-players. It is, in fine, an actor's, not an authc's play. 

There was no salvation in the acting. Mostly young folk of 
very little experience were employed, and if they tried their 
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best they accomplished little. Perhaps Mr. George Kenrick as 
Sir John Oxen, and Mr. Rawson. Buckley (Lord Eldershaw), out- 
shone the commonplace crowd, for they, at least, wore the 
kneebreeches and the sword with becomiiDg ease, and seemed 
at home in their characters and the play's period. Miss Marie 
I jnden, although at first more lachrymose than Anne*s self-effac- 
ing little personality demanded, had moments of touching 
suavity. The rest — except one — ^were silenced or wasted on 
their parts. 

There remains the heroine — ^the very axis of the play — 
Miss Eleanor Calhoun. To say that she failed would be un- 
just; to compliment her on a great success would be mere 
flattery. She strove for victory, and she won one half of the 
battle. For she is an actress of great intelligence, of much 
savoir fairCy of a fine dramatic training. With such endowments 
she is evidently in the right place in plays of miodern life, 
where conversation is more essential than fervid declamation, 
where passion is softened by choice words and gentle manners. 
But in a drama like "A Lady of Quality," intelligence, routine, 
and refinement alone are not sufficient. Great art is wanted, 
magnificent outbursts of feeling, intense power, electricity 
that ignites audience and players alike, and above all 
a personality of undisputed supremacy. Miss Calhoun does not 
command these unique gifts ; she is interesting, winsome, well- 
mannered to a fault, but she neither grips nor masters her 
hearers. A Bernhardt ,a Duse, a Sorma of all actresses in the 
world, could have done this, and thus have exalted the play. 
That Miss Calhoun saved it is greatly to her ci^edit, and she 
deserves praise for her courageous effort. 
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"Well, if I were you," said I, "instead of announcing in the 
Era that I was 'resting' — 2u placid participle often hiding a tale 
of misery — ^I should seek an engagement in a theatre where a 
curtain-raiser is on the programme." 

"No, no, no; not that! you might as well ask me to get 
buried alive," exclaimed my fair visitor, and as she spoke she 
shuddered as if an east wind! of despair were chilling her to the 
bone. And she went on : "To play in a front-piece is to come 
down in one's profession ; it is evidence that one is not wanted 
in the 'show' of the evening, that one is 'on the shelf, as it were. 
The play in moat cases is no good*, and the! pay is no less wretch- 
ed. The stalls and the dress-circle yawn in emptiness. The critics 
won't take any notice of you, or deal with your performance in 
a condescending, often a surly majiner. Generally there is not 
a 'hand' in the house, and after a hundred nights or so, but for 
your weekly pittance, youi are just as badly off as you were 
before." 

I listened attentively to the indictment. For it was an «c- 
perienced woman who spoke — ^an actress who possessed brains 
and other gifts that gave weight to her opinion. 

At first I fdt indinedl to rejoin : "But what about 'Repen< 
tance^"? and then I thought better of it, remembering that 
the argument would not hold. Was not "Repentance" an error 
of a gifted writer, and its inept performance by the leading 
man one of those ''half-bricks" which one would fain hurl at 
that Vanity Fair which is the despotism of actor-managers? 
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In this case exception would by no means confirm the rule ^ 
for if Mrs. Craigie had nojt written "Repentance," and if 
she had not provdded the masquerade of the friar for the 
manager of the St. James's Theatre, there would have beeni no 
one-act play to accompany 'The Ambassador." 

The actress had said : "The play in most cases is; no good,"^ 
and she spoke gospel-truth. We must go back I don't know 
how many dozens of months to remember one comedietta or 
miniature drama which was worth the footlights and the gas. 
All that is given at present before the piece of the evening at 
our best theatres is sorry stuff. It is all shoddy, and whoever 
forsakes the delights of the after-dinner weed for it is as ill- 
advised as the man who wastes a threepenny bit to purchase a 
purse with which a half sovereign is (said to be) given away. 

It has not always been so. There were times when the one- 
act play was a distinct stepping-stone towards histrionic re- 
nown. In France Mme. Emile de Girardin, who wrote "La Joie 
fait peur," Frangois Copp6e with his "Luthier de Cremone/' 
Theuriet with "Jean Marie," made their names by these trifle. 
In fact, the first-named lady has never done anything else 
which dwells in the memory of anyone on this side, and yet 
she is, wherever I have travelled, a famous woman. Germany^ 
too, has a vast budget of one-act minor classics. 1 will refrain 
from cataloguing, but must just mention Ludwig Fulda, whose 
"Unter Vier Augen" revealed his dramatic instinct, while the 
Rosens and Mosers, in fine the whole school of older men who 
are still prominent graduated in this manner. 

I could substantiate my case by enumerating other countries 
and their writers of one-act plays. Buit let us revert to England. 
Ten years or so ago Mr. Jerome K. Jerome came to the fore with 
his ^'Barbara*' and "Sunset"' ; after that there was a period when 
the triple-bni flourished andi produced some neat little works 
by writers, some of whom have since become full-blown drama- 
tists. Later, again, Mr. and Mrs. Charrinigton ventured upon a 
quintuple bill which contained the! names of such distinguished 
novelists as Mrs. W. K. Clifford and Mr. Thomas Hardy, be- 
sides three other well-known writers. The last-named experiment, 
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for various reasons, had but scant success, and the quintuple 
bill came to an untimely end. 

But the fact remains that some of the clevei^t minds in 
our literary world turned their attention to the drama, and, 
howelYer timorously, tried their strength in a craft which was 
comparatively, or rather practically, new to them. If there had 
been encouragement; if, for instance, the untoward collapse 
of tlie management which ran the quintuple bill at Terry's had 
not terminated the career of Mr. Thomas Hardy's clever little 
play, the puNia would undoubtedly have devdoped! a taste for 
short dramas, as it has been taught to patronise short stories. 
Moreover, following the example of Mr. Hardy, other first-rate 
penmen would have for the nonce devoted a little time to 
dramatic work. 

But it was not to be, and the curtain-raiser has fallen 
upon evil days. Nobody wants to see it; nobody cares 
to write it ; no rising actor* is ambitious to play in it ; no critic 
(unless he be an actor-manager's man) pays heed to it It serves, 
like the vile hors d^onevres in our small Italian restaurants, to 
while away the fidgety interval between our comfortably sett- 
ling down and the first earnest item of the menu. 

The one-act play deserves a better fate. Its usefulness is 
beyond dispute. What it can do. for authors has been demon- 
strated to die full ; and if only managers could see their way 
to reward it handsomely instead of starving it with a miserable 
ten shilliilgs a night (the usual fee), while the main fare, how- 
ever idiotic it may be, enjoys the princely payment of so much 
down and a large percentage of the gross receipts, its renas- 
cence would be a matter of a very brief space of time. 

But there is another direction in which the curtain-raiser 
may justify its claim to a comfortable existence. If the 
play be of some merit in characterisation and dialogue, it should 
prove an excellent touchstone of acting in these days of terrible 
overcrowding in the profession. 

Suppose that, at present, a manager has belief in a yoting 
artist and wished to affiliate him to his comipany. He im- 
mediately allots him a part of some importance in the play 
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of the evening. The result is often utter failure, and for this 
reason the critics have to dismiss Mr. or Miss So-and-So with 
lukewarm praise, which is worse than damnation, or with 
strictures which may discourage the artist for ever. The res- 
I)onsibility of the discomfiture would be in^ such a case entirely 
the manager's. In his well-meaning (or when it concerns a beau- 
tiful woman, speculative) zeal, he overtaxed) the strength of his 
protege y and exposed him (or her) to peril. Now,, a gotxl curtain- 
raiser, no maudlin sentiment or Two Macs clownery, but a play 
written with the intention of compressing into a small compass 
a passage of life, grave or gay, would have been an excellent 
test of the aspirant's powers. For a passable curtain-raiser 
should be in the most concentrated form the replica of a play 
in several acts, with the one difference that the unity of time 
and the immediate logical sequence of events should be strictly 
observed. That in itself indicates that the one-act play must 
be acted, by no means as it is now done^ in a slip-shod fashion 
by raw and cheap recruits, but by actors endiowedi with intelli- 
gence and with a fund of comic or tragic power far more 
intense than is required in a more elaborate drama in which 
the climax is gradually evolved. 

The test is a fair one, as ranting in a serious part of a short 
play or buffoonery in humorous characterisations are beyond 
reclamation. The one-act play makes no allowance ^or dis- 
sonants; its very shortness demands perfect harmony of tone 
and atmosphera 



What should be done to reinstate the curtainrraiser in its 
former position is obvious. It must no longer be scamped. 
It must be considered as a useful, not as a superfluous part 
of the programme. It must be properly paid for, so that authors, 
and not mere hacks, may be induced to devote their energies to 
it It should be played by actors who have a name at stake, 
instead of nonentities who would do anything for 30s. a week, 
or the members of the company who are mere ballast in the 
main play, and are expected to do extra work to justify their 
salaries. 
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But that is not all : a forfeited reputation can only be recon- 
quered by extraordinary efforts. Therefore, when the play of the 
evening it not long enough to fill the customary three hours, 
and a good miniature drama is available, the usual order of the 
rogramme should be reversed, as was customary in former days. 
If Mr. Alexander announces that henceforth ''The Ambassador'* 
shall be played first and the one-act "Repentance*' round off the 
performance, there is no reason why other theatres should not 
follow suit. Leaving the merits of ^'Repentance" out of the 
question, the principle is a good one. If it becomes known that 
thie one act play wiU have ai fair audience and a fair hearing, 
the quality of play and acting alike will improve; and, in 
course of time ,the curtain-raiser will cease to be looked upon 
with contempt. 
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[t came as a rude shock, some months ago, the mjessage that 
Sir Henry Irving would no longer occupy the Lyceum. It he- 
ralded a sad ending to a vital chapter oi our dramatic history. 
The Lyceum was, in a sense, the National theatre of the En- 
glish world — ^the Theatre Fran^ais of London. The Lyceum 
was the embodiment of all that is refined, sumptuous and noble 
in English histrionic art. It was scarcely progressive, perhaps 
old-fashioned in its methods, but ^'noblesse oblige" was writ 
large over its porch, and ins\de there reigned, since Irving was 
its ruler, faultless decorum wedded to impressive respect of 
traditicMi. Sir Henry Irving himself united' in his personality all 
the gifts which are becoming to the leader of a great profes- 
sion. He was the master, and never forgot the dignity of his 
position. He ruled with tact and with taste, an3 if he never 
failed to impress upon all, on both sides of the footlights, that 
he was the chief, his domination was ever softened by exquisite 
courtliness and suavity of manner. Hence his dress-reihearsels 
were well nigh as perfect as the next night*s public representa- 
tion. Here no nervousness^ no overstrained and vainglorious 
mummer striving to concentrate all the lights and effects upon 
himself, thrusting everybody else into the shade, storuiing, 
cavilling, aye, swearing at the lesser fry ; here nothing unseem- 
ly; nothing uncertain; nothing but perfect order, discipline, 
and calmness. 

First nights at the Lyceum were something more than mere 
theatrical novelties. Their importance was second only to 
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great political events. All Londoa awaited them with keen 
interest; countless pens were ready to chronicle the history 
of the evening; the cables spread the news of the 
trial and the verdict across the oceans, and the n^t day mil- 
lions would eagerly devour and discuss the reports on the play 
and the players. The end seemed untimely. Irving had lost 
none of his vigour. His influence and his reputation, were un- 
impaired. He had commissioned the most skilful of modem dra- 
matists, Victorien Sardou, to embody the charajcter of Robes- 
pierre in a play, and on all sides the choice was deemed 
felicitous. For Irving is the one man on our stage who 
could realise that great historical figure. 

How was it, then, that on the very eve of a new triumph the 
great manager threatened to retire from the struggle? Rumour 
had plenty to say on the subject — ^for rumour is a talkative 
vixen, and her tongue is as pcdsonoois as it is glib. Nor does it 
behove the critic to examirie private reasons and idle gossip. 
Publicly we would only surmise that the unfavourable result of 
Sir Henry's two latest ventures discouraged him and kindled 
the desire to seek relief from managerial cares and wor- 
ries. In a sense the crisis is not to be deplored. Art and 
commerce are an ill-matched couple. The former must ne- 
cessarily be henpecked by the latter, and in the uneven wrest- 
ling there lurks the danger that not art alone, but the artist too 
will go to the wall. Therefore, when regret for Sir Henry's 
probable retirement had died off, and calm speculation on the 
future had taken its place, hope arose that ways and means 
would be found 'to retain Irving in his exalted position, 
yet freed from the anxieties of business, and to allow him to 
devote his genius and his time wholly to the artistic sidei of his 
calling. After a while hope became reality; the joint-stock 
system came to the rescue, and the Lyceum, Limited, ap- 
pealed successfully to the public. 

There may be some who have witnessed this development 
with scant approval. For Irving is no longer the absolute sove- 
reign of the Lyceum. He is the dramatic adviser of his board 
of directors. The manager in command is a man whose 
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name, however well it may sound in some quarters, seems to 
erect a barrier against all progress, a man whose record and 
ambitions as a dramatist do not warrant the hope that the 
gates of the Lyceum, too long closed, will be reaxiily opened 
to the tide of modem literature. Moreover, Sir Henry will 
probably not rule more than one hundred days a year at the 
Lyceum, and of his earnings on tour a large percentage will 
go to swell the dividends of the shareholders. 

All this is somewhat painful at the first glance, and time 
alone can tell whether it will work satisfactorily and enhance 
the fame of the Lyceum and its most distinguished! manager. 

But from a merely artistic point of view the new arrange- 
ment may prove a godsend. Irving is maintained at the head 
of his profession, which he has exalted as no other man 
has before him. He will steer in clear waters; rt»oney 
will no longer be an object, and his grandiose productions will, 
except for the care for artistic achievement, cause him no 
preoccupation. If he should encoimter failures, which i.> in- 
evitable in a world of chances, there will be ample supplies 
with which to rally and to make new efforts. If he should 
triumph, as a man of his genius and! acumen is bound to do 
in the long run, the laurdsi will be his, and greater than -ever 
will his name figure in the history of our stage. 

One word more. It is my firm belief that the coming era at 
the Lyceum, which I venture to call the Rejuvenescence of 
Irving, will exercise a great influence on his reputation as an 
actor. He will now be able to select his parts with more repose, 
with greater regard to their fitness for his gifts. And the result 
will be that he will conquer many who are slow to re- 
cognise his greatness ; far too often in the past has one heard 
strictures on his acting coupled with eulogies of other actor- 
managers, who, to say nothing of genius, lag miles behind him 
in talent and intelligence. His detractors were principally 
people who rarely went to the Lyceum, or those who only saw 
our great actor in his creations of Romeo, of Hamlet, of Bene- 
dick, parts he felt bound to perform in order to maintain the 
motto of his house and the standard of the first theatre in the 
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English world. They only saw Irving at his worst, and under 
the yoke of personal peculiaiities ; his grandeur in Lows XI., 
his humour in Robert Macaire, his magnificMit dignity in Beo- 
ket and Richelieu, all that was unknown to them, for Irving 
often changed his programmes, and his best known parts were 
by no means his best In the future, I believe, unhampered by 
the desire of establishing ai record of versatility, and (it is hop- 
ed) by the necessity of dividing honours with Miss Ellen Terry 
by the selection of plays particularly suited to her. Sir Henry 
will be able to neglect plays which provide him with no fitting 
part. "Robespierre," about which the preliminary accounts 
are most promising, is a step in the right direction; and, 
no doubt, in every subsequent production Sir Henry and his 
new advisers will above all study in how far the main character 
is consistent with the powers, the temperament, and the age of 
the actor. 
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"THE GAY LORD QUEX'' 

April 9. '99. 

When the curtain fell and the joyful house had done homage 
to the author, Mr. John Hare was called upon to speak. And 
in the simple words that sprang from his lips, he was the 
spokesman of us all, for he proclaimed Pinero: A master of 
his craft. 

He is the master builder of our stage. We have often felt 
and said it, in spite of the jibes of the envious ; and now the 
fact has been proved to the very hilt, for he has given us a 
play that would shine in the Ville Lumi^re, which is the 
fountain-head of modem wit and ingenuity. 

This is no jest — ^no exaggeration. "The Gay Lord Quex" is 
cleverer than the cleverest comedy Sardou has ever written, it 
is as brilliant, and as full of observation as the best of Dounay 
and Lavedan. But it is much deeper; it is more human; it is 
— ^though very daring — ^never vulgar. 

I hate to tell the story. I ffeel tliat it is a cruel injustice to the 
author, who kindly lent me the book in order that I should 
not be in the rear-guard ; buti I read no more than five pages, 
and then I laid it aade, for I would not spodl the delights of 
the representation which I tasted in the perusal of the opening 
scenes. 

But in this case something must be told about the plot, fof 

it is a complicated play, and although I would much prefer that 

my readers should skip my outline and go and see for them« 

selves, here is the skeleton. 

In the first act we have an attractive picture of a Bond-street 
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manicuring establishment, also of its sprightly proprietor, So- 
phy Fullgarney. 

Amongst her clientele is Sir Chichester Fayne and the Mar- 
quis of Quex, who have an unenviable — ^but envied— reputation 
of men about town. Lord Quex, however, has of late sought 
to whitewash his somewhat weatherworn character in view ot 
his approaching marriage with Muriel Eden. Unfortimately 
for Lord Quex no one but his devoted aunt, Lady Owbddge, 
his fiancee^ and her sister-in-law, believes in the whitewash, 
and Sophy Fullgarney least of all. 

Miss Eden herself is in love with a young officer. Captain 
Bantling, but has been persuaded into her engagement by her 
sister-in-law. 

But Sophy Fullgarney is devoted to Muriel — she is her fos- 
ter-sister — ^and is determined to do all in her power to prevent 
Muriel's marriage with the wicked Lord Quex. 

To this end she connives at the lover's meetings in her 
house, and fans Muriel's dislike of her fiancif whom we know 
from his conversation with a friend to be honestly in love 
with her. 

Sophy, having been introduced to Lady Owbridge as Muriel's 
foster-sister, is invited to spend a day at Fauney Court, Lady 
Owbridge's seat near Richmond, where the Edens and Lord 
- Quex are among her house party/ The second act takes us 10 
the garden of Fauney Court, where we find, not only Sophy, 
but her "young man,'' Frank Pallia, a professional palmist, 
known as Valma, who has been set by Sophy to observe the 
doings of Lord Quex. 

Having taken all this trouble, she is not unnaturally indign- 
ant when Muriel confesses to a growing interest in her fiancee, 
and a positive relief in Captain Bantling's departure for China. 

Lord Quex's new-found virtue triumphs over Sophy's sus- 
picions, until by chance she overhears a conversation between 
him and the Duchess of Stood, one of his many former flames, 
with whom he reluctantly consents to a rendez-vous that night. 
Fortunately for Sophy's plans the Duchess's maid is taken ill, 
and Sophy's offer to undertake her duties is gladly accepted. 
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* Now comes the great scene ini the third! act, where Sophy is 
discovered by Lord Quex and the Duchess listening at the 
keyhole of her Grace's boudoir. The latent good in the Mar- 
quis's character under these trying circumstances is shown in 
masterly style. Anxious above everything to save the Duchess's 
good name, he sends her from the room and locks Sophy in 
with himself. Sophy is scornful of his threats until the thought 
of her position in the eyes of her own fiance, makes her promise 
eternal ignorance of the night's proceeding as the price oi her 
release. 

Having signed the guarantee of her silence, Sophy is over- 
come at the meanness of securing her own happiness at the 
price of her foster sister's, and begins ringing the bell to aroiBe 
the servants. Lord Quex, touched by such disinterested devot- 
ion, releases her imconditionally, but, Sophy, touched in her 
turn, promises to be silent. 

After this powerful act, the last one, which is again in Mi-ss 
Ftillgamey's establishment, comes somewhat tamely, though 
the interest is sustained by the temporary yielding of Muriel 
to Captain Bantling. But this time, Sophy, who has quite 
changed her opinion of Lord Quex, intervenes, and Muriel 
} surprises Bantling kissing her sly friend as a reward for the 
kind services she has rendered him. Now the tables are inmed 
with a vengeance. The captain slinks away in disgrace, and the 
play ends with the pleasing certainty that the announcement 
of the marriage of Miss Muriel Eden and the Marquis of Quex 
will shortly be set forth with due solemnity in the Morning 
Post 

The charms of this work are many. It bristles with humour. 
It is written with fabulous fluency, and its style glows with 
.polish and sparkles with wit. In constitution it is highly 
complicated, but the author never loses control of his maze 
of incidents, nor of the individuality of his characters. 
It is long^ yes ; but the length is a merit, and soon, when the 
actors have learned to double the rapidity of their delivery, 
every scene, every situation, many as they are, will make its 
mark. 
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The rcxDt of the comedy's success lies in the atithor's knOvV- • 
ledge of the feminine charax:ter. No man — ^says an old philo- 
sopher—can fathom the depth of a woman's heart; but Pinero, 
I venture to suggest, is nearer to the solution of that problem 
than any other playwright in England. His male characters 
may not always be true to life — in fact, Lord Quex is not quite 
a live man, but a product of fiction — ^but his women are amaz- 
ingly womanly. It is not I who say that, but I have it from 
women who have studied Pinoro's work as closely as any critic. 

With the exception of Miss Fortescue, who struggled hard 
with a part in which Rejane alone could have reached p^;- 
fection, all the principal actors were eminently successful. The 
palm of the evening fell to Miss Irene Vanbrugh, who will 
henceforth rank as one of our best comediennes. Her part was 
long and full of difficulties, but she surmounted all, and 
was the mainstay of the play. Messrs. Hare, father and son, 
gave flawless portrayals of middle-aged viveurs, and Miss 
Fanny Coleman, as an old-fashioned society lady, was excel- 
lent in her early Victorian manner. On a future occasion when 
time is less pressing, I shall deal with the minor characters. 
Let them take my assiuance at this late hour that every one 
of them did his duty to the author. 

And so Mr. Pinero triumphed all along the line; his play 
was voted one of his best, by some his very best ; his actors 
were with him in the car; and, lastly, "The Gay Lord Quex' 
was a triumph over the Philistines, for no one objected to its 
bold conceit. It is a happy omen. 
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Let me «^pply the crucial test to this matterj and sup- 
pose — I emphasise suppose — ^the case were mine. I am married ; 
my wife is a dear little darling of a toy ; she is amoroojs to a 
superlative degree,and kisses and caresses are to her what sun- 
shine is to the flower. She is also somewhat lachrymose, as 
amorous wives often are; the fountains are ever ready to play, 
and when they do I must willy-nilly melt like sugar in the tea- 
cup. For oh! the tyranny of wifely tears! Hence my liberty is 
somewhat curtailed — ^no duibs, no men's dinners, no shooting 
parties, nothing but eternal marital bliss in strict accordance 
with the vows of the marriage service. Yet I am no mere manni- 
kin, and while submitting I maintain my dignity, and, above all, 
my common sense, and so I am very contented in the love- 
bowejr which is my home. 

I also have a lady typist who is pretty and takes down the 
novels and articles while I dictate. It is perhaps not very wise 
to have a pretty lady typist in the house, any more than it 
was wise of the Trojans to let the horse in; but there she is, 
and for a while, unless my wife's barometer marks "rain,' ours 
is a happy little home. 

But one day when, with the delightful picture of „Enfin 
seuls'* before my eyes, I settle down to cosiness, my wife sud- 
denly bursts into the room with the exclamation : 

"Dear, you must dismiss that type-writer instantly !'* 

„Why, darling?" I retort in blank bewilderment. 

"I can't tell you!" 
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"But, dearest, there surely must be a reason, and since we 
are reasonable beings, you can have no objection to telling me." 

"I won't tell youl"— <a sniff). 

'Then the typewriter must stay. I cannot discharge a woman 
who does her duty simply because you wish me to do so 

"She must leave the house!'* (Tears.) 

The situation becomes somewhat serious. Apparently some- 
thing has happened I begin to conjecture. Rudeness? Trou- 
ble? (you know what I mean) perhaps dishonesty — but no, no, 
no, I dare not think of it. 

Meanwhile torrents rush down my wife's lovely face. And 
now I must show myself a man and get at the truth without 
making a scene. 

Remember that my wife is amorous, and that with such a 
temperament there is but one policy that will conquer her — ^the 
policy of the waist-coaxing arm and of the caressing lip. So 
with gentle pressure and persuasion I overcome her reserve, 
and find that the reason of her sorrow is a mere nothing. Fancy, 
the typewriter had only kissed my photograph in filial or lite 
rary admiration! — ^and after a good lecture to the indiscreet 
young lady, our little world continues to revolve peacefully on 
its axis. 

Such would be the solution among normal people, but Mr. 
Haddon Chambers, in his attractive and ingenious little play, 
turns the little breeze into a furious gale, which ends in the 
wife's going away to her papa (soon to return), a gay old 
bird who is mightily embarrassed with this burden. 

Now Mr. Chambers will of course rejoin : "I am a pla3nmght, 
I have to compose a plot and build up a mountain, albeit from 
a molehill, and if I had let my people act rationally, there would 
have been at most two acts instead of four." 

Quite so, Mr. Chambers, and it is there that the shoe 
pinches, although generally the fit is perfect. At least one of 
your principal characters is ill-balanced, not the wife, for she 
is a consistent tear-spiller, and a little silly to the end ; but your 
man, the fine novelist, the man of the world, the man of lofty 
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talk and exalted ideas, is he not a weaMing for letting his wife 
go? And is not his entire demeanour inconsistent throughout 
the play? I know that the great difficulty of a dramatist is to 
compress into the frame of a few acts a portrait which is finish- 
ed and life-like in all its shades, but to accomplish this is the 
great secret of the art of playwriting. Therefore, from the 
moment the conflict between man and wife begins, we leave 
the highroad of probability and branch off to the maze and 
tangles of romancing, and, instead of believing what the writer 
puts before us, we must constantly make allowances for his 
deviation from the logic of life. This is all the more regrettable 
since the collateral characters of the play are drawn with firm- 
ness and consistency ; and because, too, with the exception of 
a few needless expansions in the third act, the story is always 
interesting. 

The typewriter is an excellent creation. This girl, n«imber 
thirteen in a parson's family, where the joint of Sunday finishes 
its marvellous career of culinary metamorphoses, with a stew on 
Saturday, is the incarnation of the cool, phlegmatic, imemction- 
al English young person, who is the outcome of national fectond- 
ity. Her life promises to be a plodding one, and mattersK)f-fact 
are its only variety. Fortimately, her very primness attracts a mid- 
dle-aged bachelor who is in every respect well-mated to her, and 
so these two people, the impecunious chilly maiden and the 
levd-headed independent man, make up their min-ls to 
embark together in the boat of matrimony. Their conversation, 
in which they arrive at an understanding, is unique in its mo^ 
demity; all romance is thrown overboard, and they reason 
about the one great question of life as calmly as people do in 
France, when, thanks to the professional matchmakei, after 
three dinner parties the young people are left alone (yet ob- 
served) to clench the bargainw The scene is naturally written, 
and its grip on our interest is continuous : a man who ca.i do it 
^ well as Mr. Chambers is not only a bom dramatist, but also 
a humorous observer of the first water. And that is not the 
only merit of this work, which leaves all that Mr. Chambers 
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has hitherto written far behind it; throughout it is written with 
a refined pen and the very simplicity of the means by which 
the author maintains the tension of the story and the charm ot 
its atmosphere, should dass 'The Tyranny of Tears" among 
the plays that deserve a long life and a longer remembrance. 

The success is all the more remarkable, since the main cha- 
racter, played by Miss Mary Moore, was not realised at all by 
the actress; she simply cannot do such fine and subtle work, 
and that is about all that needs to be said about it. 

Mr. Charles Wyndham, who played the husband, is always 
fascinating, because his personality is interesting and his know- 
ledge of his metier immense. But maturity begins to tell, and 
he seems to be acquiring a habit of drawling his speeches, 
which hampers the action and makes for monotony. He tried to 
be as youthful as he could, but, like Delaimy in his latter days 
at the Frangais, the jeune premier did not really succeed in 
suppressing the pere noble. His finest scenes were those in 
which he addressed the typewriter in a paternal way, or joked 
with his friend during his temporary separation from his wife. 
That was comedy acting to perfection. Miss Maud Millett has 
never been so wdl suited as with the part of the typewriter. She 
triumphs by what in other impersonations are hex shortcom- 
ings. This character demanded no emotion, no warmth, no 
tenderness ; placidness and a tinge of humour was all that was 
called for, and Miss Millett displayed it with innate sincerity. 
Mr. Kerr, who always scores in characters of bluntness and 
stolidity, was in excellent form — of acting I mean — ^for one of 
these days, when there is more space to discuss these 
things, it will be useful to give him some hints as to the use 
and abuse of the hat, and generally the etiquette to be observed 
in the drawing-room. It is strange that these matters of form 
are entirely disregarded by our stage-managers. Abroad a great 
deal of attention is rightly given to them. The old colonel of 
Mr. Alfred Bishop, though a poor part, was most original; 
everything this clever actor does is distinguished by finish and 
careful observation- 
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"The Tyranny of Tears" was graciously received, although 
it aroused no enthusiasm, as it deserved: But then it was pro- 
duced at the Criterion, and there many a play has sufiFered from 
the tyranny of the leading lady, traditional on our modem 
stage. It is a pity, but it is inevitable, and therein lies the 
author's consolation. 
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Her Majesty's. 
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The dramatist was routed, and the actors, loyal to the last, 
were unable to stave oflf defeat. 

If it were a question of fixing responsibilities, I should un- 
hesitatingly condemn that modem pest, the preliminary para- 
graphist who gives the interest away and wantonly fof.ters 
exalted expectations. 

Next, Mr. Jones would be to blame, for his work bears traces 
of hot haste; of insufficient knowledge of his subject; and, 
above all, of retrogression towards lurid melodrama. 

Lastly, some would censure Mr. Beerbohm Tree for his lack 
of acumen in the selection of the play. But with him I deeply 
sympathise, for no man, unless he be a Titan in. frame and in 
brain, can bear four such tremendous burdens as management, 
star-acting, stage-direction, and, particularly, the judgment of 
plays. And if I, as one who is a well-wisher of Mr. Tree, in 
spite of past feuds, may offer a friendly suggestion, I would be- 
seech him to strengthen his elbow as in the days past with 
the help of a competent literary adviser. That is the only way 
to avoid such unfortunate mistakes as have been too fre- 
quent from the moment Mr .Tree left the ideal Haymarket 
Theatre and opened the! splendid gulf which is Her Majesty's 
with 'The Seats of the Mighty." 

For that "Camao Sahib'* is a huge mistake, Mr. Jones* warm- 
est admirers, to whom I belong, and Mr. Tree's most fervent 
followers, cannot possibly deny. A single glance at tEe book 
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presented to all the critics was sufficient to establish 
that fact. "Camac Sahib" is a roughly hewn melodrama, that 
would neither grace the boards of the Adelphi nor stand com- 
parison with the worst production of Drury-lane. In workman- 
ship, in style, in every sense, from conception to the sm;jllest 
details of execution, it is not worthy of the gifted writer who 
gave us "Judah," 'The Crusaders,*' "The Liars," and other 
works too numerous to name. True ,it was a splendid spectacle, 
but beautiful frames do not make artistic canvasses, and be- 
jewelled palaces will not rouse our interest when the tedium 
of the action weighs our eyelids down like lead. And if 
tedium were the only fault! But there is a graver one. 
I, personally, know nothing about Indian life^ excei>t from 
books and hearsay — ^like Mr. Jones — ^but I know* enough about 
our army to declare that such officers as Camac andi Syrett do 
not exist, have never existed ; and that, except for a few scant 
touches of local colour, the story might as well havei happened 
in the darkest African settlement, or in a rebellious republic of 
South America. 

Yet this was to be a play of real Indian life, the kind of play 
for which we have been waiting all these years, instead of 
which it is a poor revival of all the noisy military show-pieces 
which used to please the patrons of Sanger's in the eighties And 
those were better, for in none of them did we ever see a pair of 
British officers forsaking or transgressing their duties f(^ a 
fascinating grass-widow (I withold the world I should employ) ; 
nor a colonel employing the services of a native assassin to re- 
move his rival. This is the pivot of the plot, and if it 
did not repel me I would quote chapter and verse relating 
to this unclean business. Of course the bitter pill is coated. 
There is noise, there is parading with drum and fife, there is 
fight and heroism, there is the traditional little maiden of 
divine virginity wh.o will whitewash the hero with her devotion 
and her love. But that is all as much tinsel as the manoeuvres 
of the crowd, the garish bazaar, and the splendid ruin& of the 
Hindoo temple or thei Jewelled Palace of Fyzapore. The central 
point is that two of our officers disgraced themselves and their 
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calling for as worthless a woman as ever crossed the path of 
men, and therewith sympathy vanishes, and the play falls. 

Closer examination of side questions is unneoessaiy ; it 
would be sheer waste of time to ask by what right the tempt- 
ress lingers about th« bungalow of the officers; what sort of 
discipline allowed a scddier to disobey his superior officer with 
the remark that he should wait a moment (until he had brought 
the lady back to her companions) ; to ask many other questions 
which would drive siq)erfluous nails into the coffin. Rather than 
split hairs, I would praise Mr. Jones for the two powerful 
scenes in the play, i.e. the end of the second act, which is 
intense melodrama, and the one in the third act beiween 
Camac and Syrett after the attempt to murder, which was 
pathetic and powerfully written. But this was not enough to 
save the play. 

It was a hopeless struggle;, and the mightiest efforts of 
the actors could achieve no more than defer the crash to the 
end. Without a Tree and a Waller, working hand in hand 
to hold the piece together; without Eva Moore, to shed 
^ little ray of sunshine into the dulness; without the clever 
touches of characterisation of Miss Vynor as an ayah, Mr. 
Mansfield as a native spy, Mr. Norman McKinnel, the Rajah, 
Mr. Beveridge and Mr. Herbert Ross (in a disagreeable port of 
a. clergyman with irreverential tendencies), without this 
distinguished and capable cast, the public would have lost 
their patience long before the last act. Mr. Tree and Mr. 
Waller, both as intense and as powerful as the dialogue would 
allow them to be, deserve much praise! for their plucky per- 
severance, all the more as they had to deal mth a heroine who 
played rather against than with them. The truth, is that Mrs. 
Brown Potter was weak. She wore gorgeous dresses, not all 
beautiful ; she ogled and eyed behind and across the foodigbts, 
as if to capture us with her fascination ; she spoke a language 
which was neither English nor American, but simply affected ; 
it was not acting, it was posing. It may fee in place in the 
drawing-room, but on the stage it is not. Yet the whole play 
should have drawn its inspiration from Mrs. BrownrPotter. 
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And to think that Marion Terry, that Mrs, Campbell, and 
Mrs. Tree herself could have been entrusted with the part !. 

A few remarks in oonclusioo to you, friends of our drama 
in the gallery and also in the pit, on whose mood and ap- 
preciation so much depends. I am sure you! will not take it 
amiss from one who> whenever yoiu: rights have been curtail- 
ed or your privileges assailed, has ever been your warmest 
supporter. I want to ask you : Was it generous, was it chival^x>us, 
was it humane to behave as you did on the first night of "Caxnac 
Sahib*' t Recall the situation The play had displeased you. You 
paid a tribute to the actors, which was strongly mixed with 
sounds of condemnation; that in itself was enough, it spelt 
great financial loss to the manager and could not fail to reach 
the ears of the crestfallen author. Yet, instead of going away 
after this demonstration, you stayed on and began a cruel work. 
You persisted in calling the author, who, rightly abashed, de- 
clined to appear. Again the curtain rose, and as your wish was not 
fulfilled, you pelted the absent Mr, Jones with sounds of execrat- 
ion, you showered them upon Mr. Tree and his company, who 
had worked so vainly, yet so hard. And even that was not 
enough — ^you were not content with thel convictiom that yoodier 
behind the scenes there reigned grief and heartburn^ you pro- 
ceeded to howl for the author until, there being npthing eise to 
save, the orchestra played "God Save the Queen,'' and you 
grew tired of the game. 

Once more I ask: Is it chivalrous — ^is it English? 

Surely, everyone of you has endured the sore feeling ol 
failure in your lives — ^you who are workers have one and all 
done well-intentioned labours which failedl to please your mas- 
ters. You know, therefore, what it means; you are able to realise 
how terrible it must be to suffer not failure alone, but derision 
into the bargain. Yet, good-natured and just as you nsually 
are, you would rub salt into the author's wound, although his 
non-appearance signified acknowledgement of his failure. 

Allow me to say that such conduct is indecorous, and to ex- 
press the wish that you may, after considering my words. 
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break with this ugly maimer, which in daily life you would be 
the first to condemn. 

For do not forget that theatrical display, resplendent and 
glorious as it appears on the surface^ hides many a misery, and 
that under the strain of a first night the strongest heart is apt 
to sink, when the agonies of failure, of great loss, of adverse 
criticism are intensified by thel cruel torture of public and pro- 
longed execration. 
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There is great rejoicing in the theatrical world, for Sir 
Henry has come back to the old homei, and a brilliant 
success has inaugurated the new chapter of his illustri- 
ous career. Such evenings as that of yesterday are unforgetable ; 
they are rare even in the lives of great actors; they have 
the deep meaning that the popularity of real genius is no ephe- 
meral thing, that a great artist, by the grace of the Muses, is 
as dear to the public as their very household gods. 

And it was a glorious return. The play was intensely interest- 
ing; the display was unsurpassed in grandeur; above all, the 
actor appeared younger, stronger, and more brilliant than for 
many days past. 

That all London will rush to see Irving in ^'Robespierre'* and 
to do homagei to the master of the dramatic profession is a fore- 
gone conclusion. But it is equally sure that the play will travel 
across the globe, for it has all the characteristics of cosmopolit- 
anism, Sardou knows full well what pleases the world, and what 
pleases the world is ever sure to please London, the dty of all 
tastes. 

Therefore in writing this piece the grand old dramatist of 
France, the accomplished student of his country's history, has 
not deemed it necessary to adhere strictly to the text-books ot 
Michdet or Duruy, he has not drawn a picture of the "in- 
corruptible" such as he was, but he has humanised him, made 
him a fine melod*ramatic hero with something more than pfts 
of the tongue. In fact, Sardou has slipped a heart into the 
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man who seat more victims to the guillotine than all 
his fellow-rulers. He has endoiwed him with paternal affection; 
with undying devotion to the woman who once yielded to him ; 
with quiet simplicity in his inner life, and with a consd^ice 
of great sensitiveness. The darker sides of the character are, 
however, nowise forgotten; his towering ambiticm, his fana- 
ticism, his tjunning and his cruelty, it is all there. Yet in the 
main Sardou's Robespierre is a sympathetic personality, be^ 
cause he does not appear to be innately bad, but seems drawn 
into evil by the maelstrom that engulfed in those terrible days 
the whoie French nation. 

In an interesting letter to a contemporary, Mr. Herman 
Merivale has declared that Robespierre enjoyed the reputation 
of absolute chastity, and that the existence of the lovechild 
must have been a myth. That may be, although immaculate 
youth is a thing unheard of in France, and a liaison in that 
country is by no means considered a thing imchasta But in 
moulding the great historical diaracter for stage purposes, Sar- 
dou was undoubtedly judicious in introducing the son, for in 
his attitude towards the father, who is a stranger to him, lies 
the root of the drama. Robespierre, as he lives in history, was 
a character unfit for the stage, his loveless, fanatic, blood- 
thirsty existeqoB afforded no dramatic possibilities, but the 
"vcttx du sang*' opened up possibilities of a tragic conflict ; and 
as Sardou has treated his theme, the perversion of history is am- 
ply compensated for by the deep interest engendered by the 
introduction of the mother and the child. 

In the Greek drama the theme has been dealt with many 
a time, and in the dramatic poetry of France, from Corneille 
down to Coppee, the situation of the exalted father, whose 
son in his bitterest foe, is of frequent occurrence. Melo- 
dramatists also have displayed a great predilection for this pro- 
blem, which is apt to thrill the spectator. 

But Sardou, who is neither poet nor melodramatist in the 
ordinary sense of the word, has handled the conflict with infinite 
dexterity, has adorned it with all the illustrative possibilities th6 
stage can afford. It is no mere question of the deliverance 
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of the two Royalists, mother and son, who have been 
cast into prison by the orders of the almighty, yet much 
envied and suspected, Director of State. That is merely the 
thread to hold the five acts together. The real object of the 
dramatist was to show, somewhat idealised, the inner life ot 
the man who governed the Convention and France, and to 
draw a vivid picture of that blood-stained period when the God 
of religion had to give way to the heresy of the Supreme Be- 
ing; when all the best-bom were huddled together like beasts 
in prison; when tumbril after tumbril carried the innocent to 
the guillotine; when the people, maddened by licentious free- 
dom, inebriated with the sight of Royalist blood, ruled the 
country, and their leaders — everything except their own pas- 
sions. * 

And in drawing this picture Sardou has surpassed himself; 
since "J^ius Cgesar," to which the pageant bears affinity, no 
such magnificent spectacle as the 'T^te of the Supreme 
Being*' has been seen on the stage; and the Meeting of the 
National Convention, in which Robespierre is knocked from 
his pedestal and seeks refuge in an idle attempt at suicide, is 
a tumultuous revival of the days of terror, such as only a master 
of stage-craft could devise. 

It is futile to describe things as these, which everyone can 
see with his own eyes, and where the painting in words can 
but be a pale shadow of the picture. The impression alone can 
be rendered, and that is crystallised in the one word^ — over- 
whelming. Having said this, a great compliment is paid to the 
writer, who has minutely detailed every point in his manuscript, 
and to Mr. Laurence Irving, who is not only the author of a 
flawless and wonderfully terse translation, but, as I hear, the 
organiser of the entire production. If this be correct, let me 
hail him as one of the most competent, most artistic stage- 
managers of his time. 

To say that "Robespierre" ranks high as a work of art would 
be flattery. It is great iri craft, not in literature nor in balance. 
Upon Robespierre are concentrated the creative powers of the 
author; he alone arrests our attention; even in the great scene 
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in which he confronts his son who had; just before attempted 
his life, and again in the tra^c scene, when in the fed of 
night, within the gates of prison, he has the vision of all the 
innocent martyrs whom he has sent to be guillotined. This si.ene, 
which is evidently the result of Sardou's well-known spiritual- 
istic proclivities, fringes the ridiculous, but with Henry Ir- 
ving, more impressive than ever, depicting the agonies of an 
aching soul, it is profoundly tragic, it is the materialisation, of 
psychical torture. 

The other characters are somewhat niggardly treated; the 
mother of Robespierre^s son, tenderly but not very enthusiast- 
ically acted by Miss Ellen Terry, has scant opportunities to 
comei to the fore; nor has the son — a part of silent eloquence 
aJld poses. Mr. Kyrle Bedlew excelled in both, and when- 
ever he had a moment in which to unload the burden of his 
soul, he did it with justifiable vehemence. These were the only 
parts worthy of the name ; the others were but skeletons^ and 
though both Mr. Laurence Irving and Mr. Charles' Calvert had 
chances for oratorical display in the scene of the Convention, 
of which they availed themselves with intense vigour and in 
convincing accents, it must be said that the dialogue of all the 
minor characters was spasmodic. This imequal distribut- 
ion of the material of the play is imdoubtedly its gravest 
fault; yet what a magician is Sardou, that he succeeds in 
imiting all these fragments so neatly that at the first glance the 
harmony of the picture is complete, and that for a while we 
are entirely captivated by the spell of his wand. 

While criticising the play and endeavouring to fix its position, 
which is between melodrama and drama proper, I have re- 
ferred to the actors, and there remains nothing more to be 
said except about Sir Henry Irving and Miss Ellen Terry. 1 
would fain leave Miss Terry out of the quisstioo, as her me- 
mory was vacillating and almost endangered the initial scene 
of the first act and the commenoement of the fourth- Fortun- 
ately Sir Heruy was alive to all imtoward events, and covered 
the tribulations of Miss Terry with his perfect routine. Still, 
we have not seen these scenes yet in their proper form, and it 
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is most likely that later on they will prove powerful levers to 
the first act, which is as clearly cut in its exposition aa a cameo, 
and to the fourth, which seemed somewhat tame. 

Sir Henry himsdf was throughout at his best. His voice 
was clear, his articulation distinct, and his bearing as elastic 
as if he had been granted a fresh lease of life. As usual, he 
had his episodes of greatness, as in the second act, wh^^n he 
harangued the crowd; in the third, when a mere flash in 
his eyes betrayed that Robespierre had recognised his son; 
in the last when delivering his curfew-speech in the Convention 
he had to rally the faithful round his raggpd banncf. 

But Irving's best piece of acting was the speech before the 
curtain, after volleys of cheers which constrakied him to move 
for himself and his company a vote of thanks. 

He said little, but in its brevity and itsi pathos it must have 
sprung rigjit from his heart And when in his modest perorstt- 
ion he said : *1 hope that the ^irit of our old relations will 
live in this theatre," the overflowing house echoed his words 
in accents of indubitable cordiality. 
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April 23. '99. 

The best proof of the quality of a book or play is its capacity 
of bearing renewed study. For both are not unlike acquaintances 
in daily life. We may be captivated by the charm of a first meet- 
ing, yet the second and the following are, in most cases, de« 
ciisive of our future relations. Of course, tiiiere is such a thing 
as love at first sight ; yet it is rare, and often its ardour is not 
lasting ; the rule is, the better you know and fathom, the better 
you will love. The case of 'The Gay Lord Quex" was one of 
immediate captivation, and the reasons for it were several We 
playgoers all revere Pinero; we are prejudiced in his favour by 
the record of his past work, and by the modesty and amiability 
of the man. Moreover, the play was brilliant, and full of 
those lightning touches of dialogue and "business" which are 
the priceless gifts of the bom dramatist. Finally, the acting 
was of rare perfection. All of which are prepossessions that 
cannot fail to carry away the naturally enthusiastic crowd of 
fijstnighters. 

But enthusiasm is no guarantee of a lasting impression*. Plays 
that have been hailed at their birth have failed in their earliest 
days, carefully reared as they were by eulogism and' sumptuous 
advertisement, for they had no vital force, merely ephemeral 
charms. Not so with "The Gay Lord Quex'': it is a play 
that will live. 

- I have not come lightly to this conclusion. I have seen the 
play. I have read it — ^and many a scend over and over again. I 
have, after allowing my first excitement to cool down, listened 
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to it once more; and now that every act — ^nearlj^ every line — 
is as familiar to me as if I had been the authoi^s secretaiy or 
his stage-manager, I must honestly declare that, when I see it 
performed, it holds me with all the power of a first impression, 

I will try to explain, yet without irksome details, for now 
the story is common property and the play is discussed by every 
one, even by clerics who have never seen it. 

The story, I must tell you, is least of all any concern 
of mine. It is not a new story — ^it may not even be a good one. 
I do not crave for fretwork plots and for engrossing situations, 
which are often the sole excuse for the existence of a play. 
I care for characters, for dashes here and dots there that denote 
genius, and I am deeply interested in the ethics of a work 

' Let us deal with the last point. The play has been de- 
nounced as immoral because the Duchess of Strood asngns 
Quex to her bedroom for a final adieu in a peignoir, and with 
champagne, Felix Poubelle, Carte d'Or, and cigarettes of the 
Argyropulos brand. A terrible thing that — b. Duchess wanting 
to don ''something loose,'* and to obtain by stealth a double 
pint of nectar in order to play Delilah to a recalcitrant Samson. 
And if the occurrence had been disgraced by coarse speech, 
such as you find in a French farce, I should have been the 
first to condemn it. For cynical immorality — viz. the wanton 
thing that will make people laugh — ^is unfit to be heard 
by respectable ears. But there is nothing cynical in the 
attituda It is only the last effort of a passionate woman, 

# married to a wreck of seventy, to reconquer the cresses 
of one to whom for a long time she was devoted, body and 
soul. Her proceedings may not be the thing to be repi'efent- 
ed before maidens and prudes. They may not be comprehended 
by the population of Suburbia, but minds of a wider horizon 
will, while talking of "shocking," acknowledge their tra^c 
veracity. If fault must be found, it rests not with the Duchess, 
who is the prey of her passions, but with Quex, who, retorm- 

^ ed, engaged though he was, had not sufficient strength of 
character to deny a last morsel of satisfaction to his former 
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mistress. Yet Quex (the author might say) was a man — and 
men are frail vessels. But granted for a moment that the be- 
f ginning of the third act was immoral in plan, can anyone deny 
that the author has skilfully drawn the line before what was 
risky became indecent? Is it not true that the man from the 
first was proof against all temptaticm, and that, after the indis- 
cretion of coming to the rendez-vous*, he did everytlung in his 
power to safeguard the reputation of the amorous Duchess? 
Some will, this notwithstanding, persist in denouncing the 
scene, but doing that is narrowing down the drama to namby- 
pambyism, and proscribing all that passes the limits of super- 
ficial characterisation— or, in other words, all that moves the 
inner man beyond rhetorical effusions of love, chivalry and 
honour. 

To the squeamish the third act will ever appear offensive, 
but those who have rightly imderstood the author will see it 
in a different light. The last tete-a-tete with the Duchess was 
the purgatory of Lord Quex ; that he came out of it unscathed • 
was proof of his regeneration. 

The name of the gay Lord Quex forms the title of the play 
— ^and a very attractive one it is. But it would be wrong to infer 
therefrom that Quex is the leading character, the real centre 
of interest. He has certainly much to say ; he is the hero and 
the moraliser (the raisonneux of Dumas II.), but after all we 
are not so much interested in the man, who belongs to the 
^ familiar type of old beaux, which we have met before m lite- 
rature, yet never so inelegantly dressed as Mr. Hare presented 
him. His livercoloured suit, with its strange and ugly triangular 
flaps, his red tie, white spats and shiny boots — ^to say nothing 
of an anointed! wave of hair right above the forehead, wera 
a libel on the smartly-groomed squires of dames, whom one 
may encounter in the West of London. Really, Lord Quex 
should redecorate his Lordship, for now, except for Mr. Hare's 
excellent acting, there is nothing to warrant the indiscretion of 
the Duchess. 

We do not mind so much what Quex is or does : two other 
characters among a crowd, every member of which has its little 
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individuality, rivet our attention. The Dudiess ,to wit, a^ the 
' manicurist, Miss Fuilg?umey. Both are creatures of great ori- 
ginality. The Duchess is the first great "amoureuse** in our own 
modem repertoire who has been drawn with a realistic penciL 
We have been shown that kind of woman before — ^in "The 
Tyranny of Teaxs," for instance — but always dulcified, always 
white-washed for the sake of an unsophisticated audience. 
Here the wcxnan is represented as she really is — ^as she ha$ 
been portrayed by Georges de Porto-Riche and by Donnay, 
respectively in "Amoiureuse^' and in "Georgette Lemeunier." It 
was a bold stroke of Mr. Pinero to introduce the woman whose 
flesh is weak and whose blood is hot into the English dnuna, 
and he has done it with a masterly hand. The manners of the 
Duchess are perfect, and' no one could have displayed them 
with more grace than Miss Fortescue, although she is far too 
cold an actress to render the palpitations of the character; 
the Duchess' morals are like the yellow-covered French novels, 
to which she refers, by no means irreproachable, but dis- 
tinguished by "style.'* In fine, she is a live woman, not of those 
who deserve our love, but who are much coveted and belong to 
that particular coterie of the aristocracy, which constantly flits 
^'autour du divorce." 

• Miss FuUgamey, on the other hand, is altogether a 'brick/* 
From the first we knew what to expect from her, a girl of scant 
education, but somewhat polished in her graduation from the 
area, and latterly in her constant friction with good society. Yet 
it wants very little rubbing to get at the ^ound-cclour. 
Hence her occasional slips into the language of Cock- 
neydom, her ungraceful adjustment of her garters, her eaves- 
dropping, her romantic infatuation for the semi-gentlemanlike 
palmist, and her excessive vehemence and impulsiveness ia her 
desire to sever Quex from his fianc6e. But otherwise what a 
delightful creature ! what an infinite fund of f rienship for her 
foster-sister (that relationship is somewhat hazy and remains 
unexplained), what wealth of woman's wit and cunning, and 
finally, when she has recognised that Quex is better than his 
repute, how touching are her attempts at reparation! . Her 
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methods may not be those of a lady; for to coax Quex into 
trouble, and anon to inveigle the captain mto a "liaison", 
as soon as his honeymoon over, is not in good form. But it is 
perfectly consistent with the character. It is thus that in the 
lower walks of life a woman might act to attain the end of 
what is to her a holy cause. 

Miss Irene Vanbrugh vivified every shade of this most com- 
plex personality with so much subtlety and so much delicate 
intensity that one may well unite her name to that of the 
author as the main shareholder in the success. 

' Abouf the cleverness of the play in its details I would fain 
jUl a column. But this might spoil the interest of those readers 
who have not yet succeeded in obtaining access to the over- 
crowded theatre. The mise-em-scene is a marvel of dexterity, 
and in every scene, in the sketch of every character there is 
evidence of immense familiarity with the optics of the stage, 
and, what is more important, with the habits and conceitsi ot 
our fellow creatures. Mr. Pinero^ highly endowed as he is, 
possesses particularly the gift of characterising men and women 
by their trifling peculiarities — ^things which appear to be of no 
importance, which, however, contain a revelation of the inner 
man. Thus, in spite of the length of the cajst,. every character 
has an individuality of its own, not elaborately explained, but 
firmly moulded in a couple of lines, or in a marginal direction 
as to attire, maanars, and actions. 

"The Gay Lord Quex" is indeed the work of a master crafts- 
man ; but it isi far more than that. It is a work that gains the 
closer and the oftener it is inspected. Its satire and its pathos 
alike are stimulating, and cannot but evoke animated discus- 
sion. There is truth, there is life, there is brain-power in iv 
and with these only can our Hrama be rescued from decay. 
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April 30. '99. 

Verdict: A fairly strong, wholesome, romantic play by a 
youmg writer who understands the business of the stage, and 
promises to make his mark in the future. As matters stand 
now, Mr. Mackay must strive for freedom. He suffers from too 
much metier and too little ori.ginality, like most actors who 
begin to write plays. It is not poverty of thought — certainly not 
in the case of Mr. Mackay — ^which drives them into the trap of 
convention. It is their too great intimacy with plays in which 
they have acted. 

From this it will be gathered that there is not much that is 
fresh or original in "The King's Outcast," although the old 
material has been so skilfully handled that one would fain 
compare the yoimg author's dexterity with the nimble fingers of 
women, who with a ribbon here and a ruche there know how 
to turn an old frock into a new one. 

All the elements of the romantic school are gathered here. 
The convict father, an ex-forger, who escapes from prison to see 
his son once more, the son who is a chip of the old block, and 
freely attempts to exercise his droit du seigneur upon the inn- 
keeper's daughter, wooed by the village blacksmith — ^as honest 
a soul as ever trod the boards of melodrama. The convict 
father is the means of saving the girl from dishonour, and 
his son from disgrace, at the very moment when ».e is 
proving the law of heredity by his efforts to obtain the signa- 
ture of his intoxicated friend to a bill of exchange. Then 
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the soldiers come and shoot the escaped convict. He dies in 
the son's arms, while the little innkeeper's daughter is har- 
moniously linked to the blacksmith. Of course, these are mere 
points to show as it were the landmarks of the big scenes of 
the play. Some are very telling indeed, and would bear a fa- 
vourable comparison with the best Adelphi situations. But I class 
this work a good bit above ordinary melodrama, for it is not 
bombastic, it is throughout somewhat distinguished in tone, 
and at least two characters, the convict and the smith, are 
neatly drawn. 

The audience seemed to appreciate the play, and called tlie 
author no less than three times. There was a little exaggerat- 
ion in this enthusiasm, but a good deal of it was well 
deserved by the author, and particularly by the actors. Mr. 
Charles Cartwright was^ very forcible as the convict. His mask 
was the broad-arrow man to the life, and his fiery ebullitions 
of passion moved the spectators deeply. Mr. Cartwright is 
an actor who has litfle control of his undeniable powers and 
lays on his coloiu- so thickly that all subtlety of characterisation 
vanishes. Miss Sydney Fairbrother — ever condemned as it 
seems to play boys, which is scarcely defensible from an ar- 
tistic point of view — ^played with much delicacy and feeling. 
Her silent acting above all is remarkable, for her features are 
ever alive with emotion, and her eyes are as eloquent as her 
lips. An excellent performance was the smith of Mr. Charles 
Rock. Here is an actor who deserves attention. He is 
highly conscientious, and ever makes! his parts, even the small- 
est, tell. In these characters of a bluff and rouigh mould, such 
as old soldiers, sailors, workmen, &c., he is at his best. His fine 
voice is rich in sincerity, and he never hunts after effects. 
Yet he strikes home, which proves that he is an 
artist of some distinction. Mr. Gerald Gurney chose the un- 
grateful part of the squire, and had moments when he was 
forcible in his delivery ; but nervousness hampered him -. good 
deal, so it would be unfair to judge his powers after a first per- 
formance, which was for him full of heavy responsibilities. 
Lastly I should like to pay a tribute to Miss Edith C^tlere,iL 
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very clever actress with a sympathetic voice and a winning 
manner. Sometimes she is ^v^i to strike attitudes, which are 
somewhat affected, and she mars her efforts by wanting to do too 
much. Yet her Marjory was a creditable performance, and 
should pave Miss Ostlere's way to a sua:essful career in central 
London, where she is already well known as the authoress oi 
an interesting book on the Seven Dials. 
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Could you behind the curtain cast your eyes 
You'ld see a sight would summon ready sighs, 
There our poor authors, mournful and forlofn, 
Shake in their shoes and wish they'd ne'er been bom. 

I quite understand the feeling of the authors, although they 
might have spared themselves their shoeshaking acrobatics and 
us their whining prologue for mercy. It would have been even 
better to have spared us the play, which probably would never 
have been produced but for the paragraphic mendacity of 
those newsmongers who describe a mild frost in New York as 
a spring-like success, and thereby entice managers into costly 
speculations. "Change Alley'' was in New York what should be 
called a "succ^s d'indulgence" ; yet we have read for months 
and months about Messrs. Parker and Carson's "beautifur* play. 
Wherefore our expectations ran high, and dropped like so 
many logs when we discovered that the beautiful play was 
sorry stuff, and narcotic in the extreme. 

It is no pleasure to have to say this in unison wit.i my 
colleagues. I had hoped to be able to praise at last a work by 
Mr. Parker and his collaborator, after having felt in duty bound 
to condemn in-rapid succession, three works from Mr. Parker's 
pen— "The Termagant," "The Jest," and "The Mayflower"— 
for, by some, continuous censure may be considered as pre- 
judice. But, literally bubbling over with the milk of human 
kindness before the curtain rose, I soon realised that there was 
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no help against its tmming, far once more the play was a dire 
failure, and at the end the patient but avenging gods signified 
their disapproval in no equivocal sounds. The truth. is that 
Messrs. Pai-ker and Carson go too lightly to work. Their fer- 
tility is as bewildering as it is distressing. 

Why are the Parker-Carson plays of such ephemeral vita- 
lity? Simply because they lack stomach and thought. When 
these writers have found a suitable atmosphere — 2l canvas of 
old Italy, old England, old Wardour-street, and what not, they 
conceive a little story— of no importance — ^model a few pup- 
pets of no particular ingenuity, and then they busy 
themselves with details. Details of costumes, of scenery, of 
furniture, of horticulture, and lots of other things that pertain 
to culture. And sometimes they succeed, like conjurers, in 
bamboozling the public, but mostly the cheap and tinselled 
stuff goes bacJc to the lumber-room never to appear again. 

Lest I should be unfair to these much-tried authors, I have 
gone carefully through the book of "Change Alley," which was 
presented to the critics on the first night, and its peruisal has 
neither modified my opinion nor rendered the story more in- 
telligible. "Change Alley" is all ciy and no wool, it i:^ an 
amazing chaos of noise and bluster, interrupted here and there 
by fine speeches, which refused to be managed by the actor's 
tongues, so fine were they, so high falutin. 

All this is the result of over-production, over-pressuie, and 
finnikin craftmanship. There is undoubtedly a fine drama to 
be written round the South Seaj Bubble and its disastrous con- 
sequences, but the authors have not attempted to do it. They 
affix to their story of the spendthrift n'er-do^well, whose fame 
and future are saved by the woman he loves — a very new theme 
indeed, all sorts of quaint labels with historical designs. But 
the drawings are blurred and clumsy, like the fanciful pictures 
of the Lord Mayor's Show, which on Novembet 9 are sold by 
gutter-merchants for a penny. And the worst of it is that 
Messrs. Parker and Carson's failures are always pretentious and 
expensive. The whole histrionic paraphernalia is pressed 
mto service to clothe their an.xmic creations; but dtape a 
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skeleton as sumptuously as you like, where there's no flesh, no 
life, and no features, the costumier and the perruiquier and the 
decorator are all powerless. 

So are the actors. Give them a story, characters and dialogue 
■lull of meaning to handle, and they will mould it into some- 
thing akin to life. But mere ejaculatory phrases and fine and 
futile words remain, evem up<xi the lips of the most accom- 
plished artist, like the soimds of the rattle — much ado about 
nothing. Under these circumstances Mr. Fred Teriy, Miss Neil- 
son, Mr. Welch, Mrs. Waller could do nothing with their parts, 
and Mr. Loraine, who seems to consider shouting and rush- 
ing about the chief components of dramatic art, overshot 
the mark so frequently that he was ludicrous to behold Mr. 
Murray Carson alone succeeded in making some impression as 
the old salt, "Hundred and One." There was something weird 
and forcible in his performance, but the character itself was as 
impossible as the rest. I have heard it said that "Change Alley," 
if it be not a good acting-play, is at least, in parts, good lite- 
rature. This is news — satisfactory news — to me. But it would 
l^e as well if for the present Messrs. Parker and Carson v/ould 
kindly stoop to build good plays first and make them liteiature 
afterwards. It may cost them a little more time and trouble, 
but it will reward them better in the end, both in coin and 
reputation. 
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"IN DAYS OF OLD" 

April 30. '99. 

I condole with Mr. Rose. He is another victim of the craze. 
London wants pictorial plays — nearly every theatre except the 
Criterion and the Globe has them — ^and London must be sa- 
tisfied. So Mr. Rose wrote! "In Days of Old," a story of the 
Wars of the Roses, and, alas ! he fell into a shrub of thorns. 
His entanglement was a severe one ; he had got in — he had to 
get out — and he did But how I do not know, nor did anyone 
at the St. James', nor did the auithor, who, after his heroic feat, 
had to face the uncomplimentary jeers of the crowd. 

The fact was that Mr. Rose saw a very fine story in his 
mind's eye with a fine part for Mr. Alexander and, of course, 
Miss Davis. There was going to be heroism and battling, as in 
ancient days, when Britons were never so happy as. when there 
was a little row. On paper it looked' very bold and brave, and 
I can imagine that the author, when he read his prose to Mr. 
Alexander, was fascinated by the grace and the force of his 
own language. Some of it survived the performance, although 
Mr. Alexander, a clever actor but by no means a tragedian, 
and Miss Fay Davis, who has not the faintest conception of 
the acting powers required by a romantic drama of historical 
foundation, were both unable to master their difficult parts. 

But on the whole "In Days of Old," when it came to be 
tested on the stage was mere leather and prundla and in- 
comprehensible into the bargain. I don't profess to tell plots of 
plays in detail, but I own freely that in this ca^e I could act do 
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so if I wouldy although a fortune were to be gained by it. It 
was all so noisy, so coofused^ such a clatter of arms and such 
an endless cable of explanations, that people looked at one 
another as if to ask : "Do you know what it all means? I don't." 
And, mind you, this was not Maeterlinck or Ibsen, but good, 
honest Rose, made in these isles, and no vile importation from 
Scandinavia or Belgium. 

Of course, something was dear : That Armyn Beddart (Mr. 
Alexander) fell in love with Lilan; (Miss Davis), that there was 
unpleasantness in the Beddart family, and that wicked cousin. 
Ulick (Mr. H. B. Irving) longed to part these two, in which he 
succeeded for a while Then all parties tumbled — it is the right 
word — into the Court of the weak-minded King Henry VI and 
Queen Margaret of Anjou (Miss Violet Vanbrugh), who had 
an accent a la Marguerite Comille, which was funny. The 
(^ueen was very friendly with the young couple, talked to theui 
as if there were no such a thing as a protocol or etiquette, and 
did her best to make them happy ever after. However, owing 
to Ulick's wickedness, that was no easy task, for Lilian had 
kissed somebody to whom she was officially betrothed, and 
Ulick had taken good care that Armyn should be an eye witness 
of this osculation. Well, things grew very unpleasant; some- 
how the roses began to show their thorns, there was a fight 
royal, and just when Lilian was to be married to her erstwhile 
wooer, Mr. George Alexander, like the immortal Phineas Fogg, 
appeared on the scene and said "Voila." That was a great 
shock to all concerned, but nevertheless the marriage was cele- 
brated, if not consummated, for Mr. Rose in his mercy killed 
the newly-made husband in good time, and then, at last — ^it 
was nearly 11.45 p»m. — ^love was triumphant. 

Not a bad idea, is it? And it might have been stirring if it 
had been told in straightforward, concise manner. It was also 
a beautiful spectacle, for the scene-painter and the designer of 
the dresses, Mr. Macquoid, R.I., had between them reconstruct- 
ed the days of old as truthfully as the limitations of the stage 
would allow. But the author somehow had not puit on his 
colours sufficiently strong to render the picture vivid and the 
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actors, with the exception of Mr. H. V. Esmond, as 
Ulick, had great difficulties in adapting themselves to the 
period of the sixth Henry. Miss Violet Vanbrugh was entirely 
modem as the Queen, her French accent was very comical, 
and the game of fast and loose she played with it did 
not contribute to the dignity of the character. Miss Esm^ Be- 
ringer was> perhaps, the best representative of the days when 
gowns were flowing and the headgear was peaked. She played 
with much charm, and, if she had not been farced to appear 
constantly in double harness with Miss Julie Opp, whose acting- 
was devoid of all subtlety, she would have carried the part 
into prominence. 

The fate of "In Days of OW will be to die in its teens, for 
it is neither a good play nor one that is well acted. Yet it is one 
of those disappointments which may serve a useful purpose. 
Mr. Edward Rose will, no doubt, henceforth fight shy of pseudo- 
historical dramas, and Mr. George Alexand:er will return to 
his old love which has been so faithful to him — the play of 
modem life. 
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In handsome Crown 8vo. Cloth Qilt. 6s. each 
Logan'5 Loyalty. A Tale of Military Life. By 

Sarah Tytler, Author of " Miss Nanse,'* Etc. 

The Harvesters. By J. S. Fletcher, Author 

of "When Charles the First was Kmg," "The BuUders," "Paths of the 
Prudent," Etc. 

The Experiment of Doctor Nevill. By 

Emeric Hulme-Beaman, Author of "The Faith that Kills," " Ozmar 
the Mystic," " The Prince's Diamonds," Etc. 

The Shadow of Allah. By Morley Roberts, 

Author of " The Colossus," "A Son of Empire," and Max Montesole, 
part Author with Morley Roberts of ** The Circassian." 

Native Born. A Novel of Australian Life. By 

William S. Walker (* Coo-ee '), Author of " When the Mopoke Calls," 
" From the Land of the Wombat," Etc. 

The Avenging of Duthanna. By Mrs Coulson 

Kernahan, Author of "Trewinnot of Guy's," "Frank Redland, 
Recruit," Etc. 

The Angel of Chance. By G. G. Chatterton, 

Author of " The Sport of Circumstance," Etc. 

Ada Vernham, Actress. By Richard Marsh, 

Author of " The Beetle," " Curios," Etc. Frontispiece by Oscar Wilson. 

The Girl with feet of Clay. By Edgar 

Turner, Author of many popular Stories in the leading Periodicals. 
With a Frontispiece by Lewis Baumer. 

The Crowning of Gloria. By Richard Reardon. 
The House of Hardale. By Rose Perkins. 
Paul the OptimisL By W. P. Dothie. 
His 'Prentice Hand. By Sydney Phelps. 
Merciless Love. By the Author of *' For a God 

Dishonoured." 

Bettina. By May Crommelin, Author of 

"Kinsah, a Story of Harem Life." 
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In handsome Crown 8vo. Cloth Qilt. Ss. 6d. each 

The Crimson Cryptogram. By Fergus 

Hume, Author of ** The Bishop's Secret," Etc. 

The Bishop's Secret. By Fergus Hume, 

Author of "The Mystery of a Hansom Cab,*' "The Silent House in 
Pimlico," Etc. 

Juggling Fortune. By T. W. Speight, Author 

of " The Crime in the Wood," Etc. 

3 Fighter in Khaki. A Thrilling Romance of 

the Present Boer War. By Ralph Rodd. 

(Beneral Xiterature 
Social Life in the British Army. By A 

British Officer With Sixteen Full-page Illustrations on Art Paper 
by R. Caton Woodville. Crown 8vo. Cloth Gilt. 6s. 

The Last of the Climbing Boys. By George 

Elson. With a Prefece by the Dean of Hereford. Crown 8vo. Cloth 
Gilt. 6s. 

Dramatic Criticism. By J. T. Grein. Crown 

8vo. Cloth Gilt. 3s. 6d. net. 

The Boer in Peace and War. Crown 8vo, 

picture cover, is. Numerous Illustrations. Fifteenth Thousand. 
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Volumes will be printed from newly-cast tjrpe, upon a superior antique wove 
paper, and will be bound In cloth, with an artistic cover design, letters in 
^Id. The size of the Volumes will be jjt Ins. by 5 Ins., and the paffes will be 
cut. The price of each Volume will be 3s. 6d. 

The following are among the first In the Series 

Father Anthony. By Robert Buchanan. With 

Sixteen Illustrations by Sydney Cowell. 

Trewinnot of Guy's. A Novel of Medical 

Student Life. By Mrs CouLSON Kernahan. 

A Difficult natter. By Mrs Lovett Cameron. 
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SUaESSFUL BOOKS PUBLISHED LAST SEASON 

FICTION 

In handsome Crown %vo. Cloth gilt. Price 6s, each. 
The Craze of Christina. By Mrs Lovett Cameron. Sixth Edition. 

IVorld.—" An amusing book is always sure of a welcome, and *,The Craze of Christina 
should be popular. Mrs Ix>vett Cameron hits upon a genuinely comic idea, and she develops 
it with skill. Mrs Lovett Cameron means to entertain her readers, and entertain them she 
does." 

A Passing Fancy. By Mrs Lovett Cameron, Fourth Edition. 

Daily News. — "Bright, vivacious and entertaining. A charming freshness and vigour. The 
heroine is one.ofMrs Lovett Cameron's most delightful creations — the very embodiment of 
English womanhood at its best. The book is written in a Vigorous, picturesque, easy style." 

The Bread of Tears. By G. B. Burgin. Second Edition. 

Daily Telegraph. — *' Wbe achievements of Kara Oglou are recounted with graphic vigour 
and in a humorous spirit, which, indeed, pervades the whole narrative with unflagging and 
ever-racy vivacity. " 

An African Treasure. By J. Maclaren Cobban. Second Edition. 

Pall Mall Gazette. — "Effective, go-ahead, rattling sensation.^ The conception is in- 
genuity itself, and most ingeniously developed. We read the story with great curiosity." 

Kinsah : A Story of Harem Life. By May Crommelin. Frontispiece 

by R. Saubbr. Third Edition. 
Bookman. — "As a picture of harem life in Morocco it is probably unique, since few, if 
any, have had Miss Crommelin's opportunities of learning all that maybe learnt of the lives of 
their secluded sisters. The chief interest is centred in Kinsah, a fascinating Moorish maiden. 
The story is picturesque, bright, interesting and realistic. It deserves a large success." 

The Progress of Pauline Kessler. By Frederic Carrel, Author of 

"The Adventures of John Johns," Etc. Ninth Edition. 
Sketch. — " Mr Frederic Carrel is a writer of real ability. He can transfuse the French 
spirit into an English book ; in fact, his characters are English by accident ; in essence they 
are French. The story is worked out with much skill." 

Charming Miss Kyrle. By Mina Bandsman, Author of "Wicked 

Rosamond," Etc. Second Edition. 
Weekly Sun. — " Miss Mina Sandeman has, I think, a brilliant future before her if she 
vrrites many more books, if she never writes anything worse than ' Charming Miss Kyrle.' 
It is far better than * Wicked Rosamond,' and that was a very good book." 

Wise in His Generation. By Philip Davenant, Author of "Cicely 

Vaughan." Second Edition. 
Spectator.— *^^ Mr Davenant in his novel has drawn a clever picture of the probable effect 
of the introduction of a beautiful ' child of nature ' into the society of a small country town. 
The figure of the hero is well drawn, and his first falling in love with the fair barbarian and 
his subsequent disenchantment and marriage are well imagined and set forth." 

GENERAL LITERATURE 
The House of Commons. By the Right Hon. Sir Richard Temple, 

Bart., G.C.S.I. Crown 8vo. Cloth gilt. 3s. 6d. Second Edition. 
Daily News. — '* We heartily^ congratulate Sir Richard Temple on producing a par- 
ticularly pleasing book about Parliament." 

Rural Life : Its Humour and Pathos. By Caroline Gearby, Author 

of " Three Empresses," Etc. Crown 8vo. Cloth gilt. 6s. 
Athentgum.^ — " Caroline Gearey has some excellent stories to tell of ^llap^ folks, and her 
book abounds with quaint and homely sayings. Much pleasure is to be derived from the in- 
numerable stories. It is a pleasant book that can be taken up anywhere and at any time." 

Appearances : How to Iceep them up on a Limited Income. By 

Mrs Alfred Praga, Author of "Dinners of the Day," Etc. Crown Svo. Cloth. 

2s. M. 180 pages. Second Edition. 
Queen. — •• Her teaching possesses a distinct value ; her counsels are distinctly counsels of 
pertection. . , One welcomes the book as an attempt to prove that a limited income does 
not necessarily entail slipshod housekeeping or coarse cooking." 

#* ^^ John Long's Complete Catalogue will be sent Post Free^n application, 
Lonlon: JOHN LONG. 6 GhandAa sttrAAt ' Ifiltirf o 



MRS LOVETT CAMERON'S 

POPULAR NOVELS 



DAILY NEW&— 'Un Lovett Cameron's stories are always l>rUflit» Ylvadous 
and entertaining. They are very pleasantly hmaan, and hAve, withal, a 
charming freshness and vigonr.' 

DAILY TELEGRAPH.— 'Mrs Lovett Cameron is a fertile and fluent story- 
teller, and an uncommonly dever woman.' 

MORNING POST.— 'Mrs Lovett Cameron is one of the best story-tellers 
of the day, and her pages are so fUll of life and movement that not one of 
them is willingly skipped.' 

PALL HALL OAZETTE.—*VxB LoYott Cameron, in her noyels, is always 
readable and always firesh.' 

SPEAKER.— 'Mrs Loyett Cameron possesses the invaluable gift of never 
allowing her readers to become bored.' 

! BLACK AND WHITE.— 'We have a few writers whose books arouse in us 
certain expectations which are always fulfilled. SuOh a writer is Mrs 
Loyett Cameroa' 

ACADEMY.— 'Mrs LoYOtt Cameron exhibits power, writes with vivacity 
and elaborates her plots skilfally.' 

BOOKMAN. — 'Mrs Lovett Cameron has gained for herself a circle of 
admirers, who take up any new book of hers with a certain eagerness 
and confldenca' 

VANITY FAIR.— 'Mrs Lovett Cameron needs no introduction to the novel 
reader, and, indeed, has her public ready to her hand as soon as her books 
come out' 



A Difficult Matter 

Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 68. and Ss. 6cl. 

Black and White. — * We have a few writers whose books arouse in us 
certain expectations which are always fulfilled. Such a writer is Mrs Lovett 
Cameron, and her newest story, **A Difficult Matter," does not make us 
change our opinion.' 

World. — ' One of Mrs Lovett Cameron's best novels. . . . There is a good 
deal to admire in this novel besides its construction ; the style is pleasing, and, 
without pose or platitude, Mrs Lovett Cameron gives her readers the benefit of 
cultivated observation of life, a thoughtful mind, and the gift of sympathy.' 

St James's Ckizette. — * Certain to be eagerly read. Her strength lies in her 
undeniable simplicity in the telling of her story and a breath of youthfiilness 
which clings more or less to every line from Mrs Cameron's pen. ... A very 
pretty book. . . . The story is intensely interesting.' 



London: JOHN LONG, 6 Chandos Street, Strand. 
And at all the Libraries and Booksellers, 
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ARS LOVETT CAMERON'S NOVELS 

A Fair Fraud 

Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 68. 

Speaker. — *A11 Mrs Lovett Cameron's well-known attributes as a writer 
of fiction are to be found embodied in her latest novel, "A Fair Fraud." 
Here, as is her wont, she has once more compounded, with deft and skilful 
touch, a piquant dish. **A Fair Fraud" is, in truth, a very pleasant and 
entertaining story, and Mrs Lovett Cameron possesses the invaluable gift of 
never allowing her readers to become bored, so that it is possible to read the 
book straight through with unabated interest. There is plenty of incident in 
the story, which is told with great spirit and dash, carrying the reader on from 
page to page in very agreeable fashion. The characters are all quite alive, and 
the drawing of the ** Fair Fraud " and her ever-youthftil mother is done with 
humour and point. Altc^ether, we can cordially commend "A Fair Fraud" 
to anyone in search of an exciting and racily- written novel.' 

World. — * Always tells her stories brightly and easily. And in the present 
instance there is a distinct touch of originality about the character of the real 
heroine of the book. Marion has individuality, and she stands out conspicu- 
ously. Her doings and sa)dngs in connection with the fair fraud herself are at 
one point of the story so absolutely natural, that they knot the smoothly worn 
thread of the plot, and produce in the reader, who has been turning page after 
page with a pleasant sense that he knows exactly what is coming, a quite dis- 
turbing thrill of interest.* 

Daily News. — 'Her story is spirited, vigorous and eminently readable. 
The story may be confidently recommended.' 

AtheiUBTim. — * The fluency and lightness of touch we generally associate 
with Mrs Lovett Cameron's novels are present in this volume. ' 

Pall Blall Qazette. — ' Mrs Lovett Cameron, in her novels, is always read- 
able, and always fresh. ** A Fair Fraud" is no exception. The narrative is 
exciting, and the interest is well sustained to the very last page. The story 
may be recommended cordially.' 

Daily GrapMc. — ' Its authoress is a practised writer, and knows how to 
hold the attention of her readers.' 

Qiiardian. — * Her latest, ** A Fair Fraud," is a good specimen of her read- 
able style, very lively, and the heroine, at least, a distinctive and well-detached 
figure. ' 

Academy. — * A well-woven, interesting novel.' 

Outlook. — * An entertaining and skilfully- written story. The plot is deftly 
worked out. ' 



London: JOHN LONG, 6 Chandos Street, Strand. 
And at ail the libraries and Booksellers, 
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TARS LOVETT CAMERON'S NOVELS 

A Passing Fancy 

Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 68. 

Daily Tolegraph. — *Mrs Lovett Cameron is a fertile and fluent story- 
teller, and an uncommonly clever woman, whose fictional works appear to 
indicate that she has studied human character with considerable assiduity. The- 
interest of " A Passing Fancy" is well maintained from its opening to its clos- 
ing chapter.' 

Daily News. — * Mrs Lovett Gimeron's stories are always bright, vivacious 
and entertaining. They are very pleasantly human, and have, withal, a charm - 
ing freshness and vigour. The heroine of "A Passing Fancy" is one of Mrs 
Cameron's most delightful creations. Ambrosia Doyne is the very embodiment 
of English womanhood at its best. The book, it need hardly be said, is 
written in a vigorous, picturesque and easy style, and the characters are drawn 
with all Mrs Cameron's well-known precision of touch and firmness of outline. ' 

World. — * It is a long time since Mrs Lovett Cameron has written so good 
a book, and it is pleasant to welcome a story so well worth reading. The plot 
is fresh and unconventional, and it is cleverly conceived. The relations be- 
tween the man and the woman, with the ** something " that comes between 
them, are worked out with sympathy and delicate perception of the subtleties 
of character. Laurence Hatton and Ambrosia Doyne are real man and real 
woman for the reader. Nor are the minor characters less carefully drawn. 
The final catastrophe is ingeniously contrived.' 

8t James's Oazette. — *In **A Passing Fancy" Mrs Lovett Cameron has 
something for us to read attentively and with pleasure, a novel indeed, such as 
we are led to expect from this engaging writer. Not a word too much or a line 
that is unnecessary do we meet with. Not the least pleasing point about the 
book is that its characters are taken from the best stratum of society, where 
people are neither blas4 nor decadent, a mercy for which we tender our best 
thanks.' 

AthensBQin. — *The characters are clearly drawn, Delia being especially 
life-like.' 

Idteratnre. — * In * A Passing Fancy " Mrs Lovett Cameron exhibits many 
of those attributes to which we have been accustomed in her previous novels, 
and which go to make a readable book. Her style is pleasant. Mrs 
Cameron's new story will doubtless win for her afresh the admiration of her 
numerous readers.' 

Spectator. — * Mrs Lovett Cameron is as usual facile and readable in her 
new novel, " A Passing Fancy." ' 
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ARS LOVETT CAAVERON'S NOVEL S I 

I 

The Craze of Christina 

Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 68. i 

World. — 'An amusing book is always sure of a welcome, and "Tbe Craze 
of Christina " should be popular. Mrs Lovett Cameron hits upon a genuinely 
comic idea, and she develops it with the skill and assurance of a practised 
novelist. Mrs Cameron means to entertain her readers, and entertain them 
she does. The heroine is piquant and fresh.' 

Fall Mall Ckuette.— 'The story is brightly written and entertaining. 
Christina is a well-drawn character.' 

Bookmaa. — *Mrs Lovett Cameron has already gained for herself a circle oi 
admirers who take up any new book of hers with a certain eagerness and 
confidence.' 

Sun. — * Mrs Lovett Cameron has succeeded in developing a plot of con- 
siderable novelty, and has worked it out, as she always does, with con- 
scientious care. There is no lack of novelty of idea and of treatment, and the 
reader cannot complain that he knows what is coming. The characters are 
well and boldly drawn, and have an individual reality. She has produced a 
very readable and interesting novel, which is certain to attract a large number 
of readers.' 

Spectator. — *The book is brightly written, and people who like Mrs 
Cameron's work will have no cause to be disappointed with it.' 

literature. — * Written in a bright, humorous style, which makes it 
readable.' 

Lady'8 Pictorial. — *This lively and interesting story is the best that we 
have had from the pen of Mrs Lovett Cameron for some years. Most 
amusingly and graphically told.' 

A1)erdeen Journal. — ' A story by Mrs Lovett Cameron is always sure of a 
cordial reception, but the freshness, vigour and originality of her latest effort 
will come as a surprise even to her most ardent admirers. It is the best story 
she has yet written, and will fully establish her reputation as one of our leading 
lady novelists. This is one of the best stories of the year, and should be widely 
and appreciatively read.' 

Vanity Fair. — * Mrs Lovett Cameron needs no introduction to the novel 
reader, and, indeed, has her public ready to her hand as soon as her books 
come out.' 

OentlewomaiL — * Mrs Lovett Cameron has hit upon a very ingenious idea. 
It is certainly a very well told story. ' 



London: JOHN LONG, 6 Chandos Street, Strand. 

And at all the Libraries and Booksellers. f 
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